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TO 



THE REVEREND 

DR. THOMAS BALOUY, 

ARCHDEACON AND PREBENDARY OF WINCHESTER, &C. 

DEAR SIR, 

I TRUST you will excuse the liberty I have 
taken of prefixing 3'our Name to the following 
Sheets; the latter part of which, lam confident, 
\n\] not be thought undeserving of your appro- 
bation ; and of the former part you will com* 
mend the ifitention at least, if not the execu- 
tion. In vindicating the character of Bishop 
Butler from the aspersions thrown upon it, 
since bis death, I have but discharged a cbmmoti 
duty of humanity, which survivors owe to those 
who have deserved well of mankind by their 
live^or writings, when they are past the powet 
of appearing ih thdr owii defence. And if 
what I have added, by way of opening the gei 
rteral desi^ of tlie woi-ks of this great Prelate, 
be of use in exciting the younger class of Stii- 
deuts iii our Universities to read, and sb to reid 
as to understand, tli6 Two Volumes ptepaftefd 
and published by the Author himSelf, I flatter 
myself I shall have done no inconsiderable ser- 
vice to Morality and Religion. Your time and 
studies have been long successfully devoted to 
the support of the same great cause, and in 
what you have lately given to the world, both 
as an Author atid an Editor, you have largely 
contributed to the defence of our common 
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Christianity, and of what was esteemed by One, 
who was perfectly competent to judge, its best 
EstabHshment, the Church of England. In 
the present publication I consider myself as a 
fellow-labourer with You in the same design, 
and tracing the path You have trod before, but 
at great distance and with unequal paces. 
When, by His Majesty's goodness, I was 
raised to that station of eminence in the Church, 
to which You had been first named, and which, 
on account of the infirmity of your health, You 
had desired to decline, it was honour enough for 
Me on such an occasion to have been thought 
of next to You : And I know of no better rule 
by which to govern my conduct, so as not to 
discredit the Royal Hand which conferred on 
me so signal and unmerited a favour, than in 
cases of difficulty^ to put the question to my- 
self. How You would probably have acted in 
the same situation. You see, Sir, I still look 
up to You, as I have been wont, both as my 
Superior and my Example, That I may long 
reap the benefit of your advice and friendship, 
and that such a measure of health and strength 
may be continued to You, as may enable you 
to pass the evening of your days with comfort, 
and enjoy the blessings of the life you love, is 
the cordial wish of, 

D£AR SIB, 

Your very affectionate 

and faithful Servant, 

S. GLOUCESTER. 

Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 
l«th May, 1786. 
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When I consider how light a matter very often subjects the best 
'* established characters to the suspicions of posterity, posterity^ 
often as malignant to virtue as the age that saw it was en- 
vious of its glory ; and how ready a remote age is to catch at 
a low revived slander, which the times that brought it forth saw 
" despised and forgotten almost in its birth ; I cannot but think 
" it a matter that deserves attention." — Letter to the Editor of 
the Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, &c. by Bishop Warbur- 
TON. See his Works, Vol. vii. p. 647. 

Xhe Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Durham^ which is subjoined to the present Vo- 
lume, was printed and published in the year 
1751, by the learned Prelate, whose name it 
bears; and, together with the Sermons and 
Analogy of the same Writer, both too well 
known to need a more particular description, 
completes the collection of his Works. It has 
long been considered a matter of Curiosity on 
account of its Scarceness; and it is equally cu- 
rious on other accounts, its Subject, and the Ca- 
lumny to which it gave occasion, of represent- 
ing the Author as addicted to Superstition, as 
inclined to Fopery, and as di/ing in the cof?imu^ 
nion of the Church of Rome. The improved Edi- 
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lion of the Biographia Britannica^ now pub- 
lishing under the care of Dr. Kippisy having 
unavoidably brought this calumny again into 
notice; it may not be unseasonable to offer a few 
reflections in this place, by way of obviating 
any impressions that may hence arise, to the 
disadvantage of so great a character as that of 
the late Bishop Butler; referring those, who 
desire a more particular account of his Life, to 
the thirdV olume of the sameentertaining work, 
printed in 1784, Art. Butler, (Joseph.) 

I. The principal design of the Bishop, in his 
Charge, is to exhort his Clergy, to "do their part 
towards reviving a practical Sense of Reli- 
gion amongst thie people committed to their 
" care;*' and, as one way of effecting this, " to 
" instrqpt them in the Importance of External 
" Religion" or the usefulness of Outward Ob- 
servances in promoting Inward Piety. Now 
from the compound nature of Man, consisting 
of two parts, the Body and the Mind, together 
with the influence which these are found to have 
on one another, it follows, that the Religious 
Regards of such a creature ought to beso framed 
as to be in some way properly accommodated 
to both. A Religion which is purely spiritud, 
strippedofevery thing that may affect the senses, 
and considered only as a divine philosophy of the 
mind, if it do not mount up into Enthusiasm, 
as has frequently been the case, often sinks, after 
a few short fervours, into Indifference: an ab- 
stracted invisible object, like that which Natural 
Religion offers, ceases to move or interest the 
heart; and something further is wanting to 
bring it nearer, and render it more present to 
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our view, than merely an intellectual contem- 
plation. On the other hand, when, in order to 
remedy this inconvenience, recourse is had. to 
Instituted Forms and Ritual Injunctions; there 
is always danger lest men be tempted to rest 
entirely on these, and persuade themselves that 
a painful attention to such observances will 
atone for the want of genuine Piety and Virtue. 
Yet surely there is a way of steering safely be- 
tween these two Extremes ; of so consulting 
both the parfe of our Constitution, that the 
Body and the Mind may concur in rendering 
our religious services acceptable to God, and 
at the same time useful to ourselves. And what 
way can this be, but precisely that which is re- 
commended in the Charge; such a cultivation 
of Outward as well as Inward Religion, that 
from both mayjcesult, what is the point chiefly 
to be laboured, and at all events to be secured, 
a correspondent Temper and Behaviour; or, in 
other words, such an Application of the Forms 
of Godliness as may be subservient in pro- 
moting the Power and Spirit of it? No man 
who believes the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, and understands what he believes, 
but must know, that External Religion is as 
much enjoined, and constitutes as real a part 
of Revelation, as that which is Internal. The 
many Ceremonies in use among the Jews, in 
consequence of a divine command ; the Bap- 
tism of Water, as an emblem of moral purity; 
the eating and drinking of Bread and Wine, 
as symbols and representations of the body and 
blood of Christ, required of Christians ; are 
proofs of this. On comparing these two parts 
of Religion together, one, it is immediately 
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seen, is of much greater importance than the 
other; and, whenever they happen to interfere, 
is always to be preferred : But does it follow 
from hence, that therefore that other is of Httle 
or no importance, and, in cases where there is 
no competition, may entirely be neglected? Or 
rather is not the legitimate conclusion directly 
the reverse, that nothing is to be looked upon 
as of little importance, which is of any use at 
all in preserving upon our minds a sense of the 
Divine Authority, which recalls to our remem- 
brance the obligations we are under, and helps 
to keep us, as the Scripture expresses it, in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long^f If, to adopt 
the instance mentioned in the Charge, the sight 
of a Church should remind a man of some 
sentiment of Piety; if, from the view of a ma- 
terial building dedicated to the service of God, 
he should be led to regard himself, his own 
Body, as a living Temple of the Holy GAo^^-f-, and 
therefore, no more than the other, to be pro- 
faned or desecrated by any thing that defileth 
or is impure, could it be truly said of such a 
one that he was Superstitious, or mistook the 
means of Religion for the end? If, to use ano- 
ther, and what has been thought a more ob- 
noxious instance, taken from the Bishop's prac- 
tice, a Cross, erected in a place of Public Wor- 
ship:};, should cause us to reflect on Him who 
died on a cross for our salvation, and on the 
necessity of our orrni dying to sin%y and of cru-- 
cifying the flesh with its affections and lusts^; 
would any worse consequences follow from 

• ProT. xxiii. 17. + 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

X See Note [A], at the end of this Preface. 
§ Rom.Yi. 11. llGal. y. 24. 
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such sentiments so excited, than if the same 
sentiments had been excited by the view of a 
Picture of the Crucifixion suppose, such as is 
commonly placed, and with this very design, 
in foreign Churches, and indeed in many of 
our own? Both the instances here adduced, 
it is very possible, may be far from being ap- 
proved, even by those who are under the most 
sincere convictions of the importance of true 
Rehgion: and it is easy to conceive how 
open to scorn and censure they must be from 
others, who think they have a talent for ridi- 
cule, and have accustomed themselves to re- 
gard all pretensions to Piety as hypocritical 
or superstitious. But Wisdom is justified of her 
Children*. Rehgion is what it is, whether men 
mil hear or whether they will forbear -f; and 
whatever in the smallest degree promotes its 
interests, and assists us in performing its com- 
mands, whether that assistance be derived from 
the medium of the Body or the Mind, ought 
to be esteemed of great weight, and deserving 
of our most serious attention. 

However, be the danger of Superstition what 
it may, no one was more sensible of that dan- 
ger, or more in earnest in maintaining that 
External Acts of themselves are nothing, and 
that Moral Holiness, as distinguished from 
bodily observances of every kind, is that which 
constitutes the Essence of Religion, than Bi- 
shop BuTLEE. Not only the Charge itself, 
the whole intention of which is plainly nothing 
more than to enforce the necessity oi Practical 
Religimi, the reality as well as form, is ade- 

♦ Matlh- xi. 19. + Ezek. ii. 5. 
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monstration of this, but many passages besides 
to the same purpose, selected from his other 
writings. Take the two following as specimens. 
In his Analogy he observes thus : " Though 
" mankind have, in all ages, been greatly prone 
to place their Religion in peculiar positive 
rites, by way of equivalent for obedience to 
" Moral Precepts ; yet, without making any 
comparison at all between them, the Nature 
of the Thing abundantly shews all notions 
" of that kind to be utterly subversive of true 
" religion : as they are, moreover, contrary to 
the whole general tenor of Scripture ; and 
likewise to the most express particular de- 
" clarations of it, that nothing can render us 
"accepted of God, without Moral Virtue*.'' 
And to the same purpose in his Sermon^ 
preached before the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in February 1738-9: 
" Indeed amongst creatures naturally formed 
for Religion, yet so much under the power 
of Imagination as men are. Superstition is 
" an evil which can never be out of sight. 
But even against This, true Religion is a 
great security, and the only one. True Re- 
Hgion takes up that place in the mind, which 
Superstition would usurp, and so leaves little 
*• room for it ; and likewise lays us under the 
strongest obligations to oppose it. On the 
contrary, the danger of Superstition cannot 
but be increased by the prevalence of Ir- 
" religion ; and by its general prevalence the 
" evil will be unavoidable. For the common 

* Analogy, Part II. Chap, 1. p. 187. 
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*' People, wanting a Religion, will of course 
" take up with almost any Superstition whicli 
" is thrown in their way ; and, in process of 
^^ time,, amidst the infinite vicissitudes of the 
^* political world, the leaders of Parties will 
*^ certainly be able to serve themselves of that 
" Superstition, whatever it be, which is getting 
^* ground ; and will not fail to carry it to the 
*' utmost length their occasions require. The 
" general Nature of the thing shews this : and 
*' History and Fact confirm it. It is therefore 
" woaderful, those people who seem to think 
" there is but one evil in life, that of Supersti- 
^^ tion, should not see that Atheism and Pro^ 
" fanene^ nuust be the Introduction of it*."' 

He who can think and write in such aman*- 
ner can nqyer be said to mistake the nature of 
real Religion: And he, who, after such proofs 
to the contrary, can persist in asserting of so 
discreet and. learned a person, that he was a//- 
dicted to Superstiiton^ must himself be much a 
stranger both to Truth and Charity. 

And here ifc may be worth our while to ob- 
serve that the same excellent Prelate, who. by 
one set of cnen was sujspected of SuperstitianyOn 
account of this Charge^haa by anotlier been re- 
presented. aa leaning to the opposite extreme of 
Enthtmasmj on account of his two Discourses 
On tha Love of Gad. But. both^ opinions are 
equally without foundation. He was neither 
superstitious nor an Enthusiast: His mind was 
much too strong, and his habits of thinking and 

* Senn. XVII. p. 339, 340. Ed. 4th, 1749. 
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reasoning much too strict and severe, to suffer 
him to descend to the weaknesses of either cha- 
racter. His Piety was at once fervent and ra- 
tional. When, impressed with a generous con- 
cern for the declining cause of Religion, he 
laboured to revive its dying interests ; nothing 
he judged would be more effectual to that end, 
among creatures so much engaged with bodily 
things, and so apt to be affected with whatever 
strongly solicits the senses as men are, than a 
Rehgion of such a frame as should in its exercise 
require the joint exertions of the Body and the 
Mind. On the other hand, when penetrated 
with the dignity and importance of the first and 
great Commandment*^ Love to God, he set him- 
self to inquire what those movements of the 
heart are which are due to Him, the Author and 
Cause of all things; he found, in the coolest 
way of consideration, that God is the natural 
Object of ih^same affections, of Gratitude, Re- 
verence,Fear,DesireofApprobation,Trust,and 
Dependence, the same affections in kind^ though 
doubtless in a very disproportionate degree^ 
which any one would feel from contemplating 
a Perfect Character in a Creature, in which 
Goodness with Wisdom and Poweraresu pposed 
to be the predominant quahties, with the fur- 
ther circumstance that this Creature was also 
his Governor and Friend. The subject is 
manifestly a real one ; there is nothing in it 
fanciful or unreasonable : This way of being 
affected towards God is Piety in the strictest 
sense: This is Religion, considered as a habit of 

* Matlh. xxii. 38. 
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mind ; a Religion, suited to the nature and 
condition of man*. 

II. From Superstition to Poperj/ the transition 
is easy : No wonder, then, that, in the progress 
of detraction, the simple imputation of the 
former of these, with which the attack on the 
character of our Author was opened, should be 
followed by the more aggravated imputation of 
the latter. Nothing, I think, can fairly be ga- 
thered in support of such a suggestion from the 
Charge^ in which Popery is barely mentioned, 
and occasionally only, and in a sentence or two; 
yet even there, it should be remarked, the 
Bishop takes care to describe the pecuhar ob- 
servances required by it, '* some as in them- 
selves wrong and superstitious, and others of 
them as being made subservient to the pur- 
poses of superstition/' With respect to his 
other writings, any one at all conversant with 
them needs not to be told, that the matters 
treated of both in his Sermons and his Analogy ^ 
did,noneof them, directly lead him to consider, 
and much less to com bat, the opinions, whether 
relating to Faith or Worship, which are peculiar 
to the Church of Rome : It might therefore 
have happened, yet without any just conclusion 
arising from thence of being himself inclined 
to favour those opinions, that he had never 
mentioned, so much as incidentally, the subject 
of Popery at all. But fortunately for the 
reputation of the Bishop, and to the eternal 
disgrace of his calumniators, even this poor re- 
source is wanting to support their malevolence. 

♦ See Note [B], at the end of this preface. 
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In his Sermon at Su Bride's before the Lord 
Mayor, in 1740, after having said that " Our 
" Laws and whole Constitution go more upon 
" supposition of an Equality amongst mankind, 
" than the Constitution and Laws of other 
*' Countries ;" he goes on to observe, that " this 
** plainly requires, that more particular regard 
" should be had to the Education of the lower 
" people Here, than in places where they are 
" born Slaves of Power, and to be made Slaves 
" of Superstition^:' mesLuing evidently in this 
place, by the general term superstition, the par- 
ticular errors of the Romanists. This is some- 
thing ; but we have a still plainer indication 
what his sentiments concerning Popery really 
were, from another of his Additional Sermons, 
I mean that before the House of Lords,> on June 
the 11th, 1747^ the Anniversary of hi^ lat6 
Majesty's Accession. The passage alluded t6 is 
as follows, and my readers will not be displeased 
tliat I give it them at length. "The value 
of our Religious Establishment ou^t to be 
very much heightened in ouresteem^^by con- 
" sidering what it is a security frdm ; 1 mean 
" that great Corruption of Christianity, Popery, 
" which is ever hard at work to bring: us again 
** under its yoke. Whoever will consider the 
" Popish Claims to the disposal of tfee whole 
" Earthy as of divine Right, to dispense with 
" the mostt sacred engagements, the claims to 
supreme absolute authority in Religion ; in 
short, the general Claims^ which the Canonists 
express by the words Plenitude of Power 

♦ Sera. XVII. p. 367. 
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'* — whoever, I say, will consider Popery as it is 
" professed at Rome^ may see, that it is a mani- 
" festjopen usurpation of all human and divine 
" Authority. But even in those Roman 
•• Catholic Countries where these monstrous 
*• claims are not admitted, and the Civil Power 
docs, in many respects, restrain the Papal, 
yet Persecution is professed, as it is absolutely 
" enjoined by what is acknowledged to be their 
" highest authority, a General Council, so 
" called, with the Pope at the Head of it ; and 
" is practised in all of them, I think without 
** exception, where it can be done safely. Thus 
" they go on to substitute Force instead of Ar- 
" gument, and external Profession made by 
^* Force instead of reasonable Conviction. And 
^ thus Corruptions of the grossest sort have 
^ been in vogue, for many generations in many 
parts of Christendom ; and are so still, even 
where Popery obtains in its leastabsurd form : 
and their Antiquity and wide extent are in- 
sisted upon as Proofs of their Truth ; a kind 
^ of Proof, which at best can only be presump- 
" tive, but which loses all its little weight, in 
*^ proportion as the long and large prevalence 
** of such Corruptions have been obtained by 
** Force*.'' In another part of the same Ser- 
mon, where he is agaia speaking of our Eccle- 
siastical Constitution, he reminds his Audience 
that it is to be valued, '^ usQt because it leaves 
*♦ us at liberty to have a^. little Religion af$ wie 
^please, without being accountable to Human 
'^ Judicatories, but because-r-it exhibits to our 

♦ Serm. XX, p. 440— 442. 
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" view, and enforces upon our Conscience 
" genuine Christianity, free from the Super- 
" stitions with which it is defiled in other Coun- 
" tries; which Superstitions, he observes, na- 
" turally tend to abate its Force*/' The date 
of this Sermon should be here attended to. It 
was preached in June 1747; that is, four years 
before the delivery and publication of the 
Charge, which was in the year 1751; and exactly 
five years before the Author died, which was in 
June 1752. We have, then, in the passage now 
laid before the reader, a clear and unequivocal 
proof, brought down to within a few years of 
Bishop Butler's death, that Popery was held 
by him in the utmost abhorrence, and that he 
regarded it in no other light, than as the great 
Corruption of Christianity^ and a manifest ^ open 
usurpation of all human and divine Authority. 
The argument is decisive; nor will any thing be 
offeree to invahdate it, unless from some after- 
act during the short remainder of the Bishop's 
life, besides that of delivering and printing his 
Charge, (which after what I have said here, and 
in the Notes added to this Preface and to the 
Charge, I must have leave to consider as afford- 
ing no evidence at all of his inclination to Pa- 
pistical Doctrines or Ceremonies) the contrary 
shall incontrovertibly appear. 

III. One such after-act however has been 
alleged, which would effectually demolish all 
that we have urged in behalf of our Prelate, 
were it true, as is pretended, that he died in the 
Communion of the Church of Rome. Had a story 

♦ Serm. XX.p.449. 
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of this sort been invented and propagated by 
Papists, the wonder might have been less : 

Hoc Ithacus velit, Sf magna mercentur Atrida. 

But to the reproach of Protestantism, the fabri- 
cation of this Calumny, for such we shall find 
it, originated from among ourselves. It is 
pretty remarkable that a circumstance so ex- 
traordinary should never have been divulged 
till the year 1767, fifteen years after the Bishop's 
decease. At that time Dr. Thomas Secker 
was Archbishop of Canterbury; who of all 
others was the most likely to know the truth 
or falsehood of the fact asserted, having been 
educated with our Author in his early youth, 
and having lived in a constant habit of intimacy 
with him to the very time of his death. The 
good Archbishop was not silent on this occa- 
sion : with a virtuous indignation he stood forth 
to protect the posthumous character of his 
Friend : and in a pubHc Newspaper, under the 
signature of Misopseudes^ called upon his ac- 
cuser to support what he had advanced by 
whatever proofs he cpuld . No proof, however, 
nor any thing like a proof, appeared in reply; 
and every man of sense and candour at that 
time was perfectly convinced the assertion was 
entirely groundless*. As a further confirmation 
of the rectitude of this judgment, it may not 
be amiss to mention, there is yet in existence a 
strong presumptive argument at least in its fa- 
vour, drawn from the testimony of those who 
attended our Author in the sickness of which 

♦ See Note [C], at the end of this Preface. 
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he died^ The last days of this excellent Pre- 
late ivere passed at Bath; Dr. NAxHANAEii 
FoRSTER, his Chaplain, being continually witn 
him ; and for one day, and at the very end of 
his illness, Dr. Martin Benson also, the 
then Bishop of Glouc^stbr^ who shortened 
his own life in his pious haste to vist4» his dying 
Frieiid. Both these persons constantly wrote 
Lettfers to Dr. Sec&er, then Bishop of Ox- 
ford, containing accounts of Bishop But« 
l&r's declining healthy and of the symptoms 
and progress of his disorder, which, as was con- 
jectured, soon terminated in his death. These 
Letters^ which are still preserved in the Lambeth 
Library*, I have read; and not the slenderest 
argument can be collected from them, in jus-* 
tification of the ridiculous slander we are here 
considering. If at that awful season the Bishop 
was not known to have expressed any opinion 
tending to show his dklike to Popery ; neither 
was he known to have said any thing, that 
could at all be construed in approbation of it : 
and the natural presumption is, that whatever 
sentiments hp had formerly entertained con* 
cerning that corrupt system of Religion, he 
continued to entertain them to the last. The 
tru|h is, neither the word nor the idea of 
Pbpery seems once to have occurred either to 
the Bishop himself, or to those who watched 
his parting moments : Their thoughts were other- 
wise engaged. His disorder had reduced him 
to such debility, as to render him incapable of 
Ispeaking much or long on any subject: the few 
bright intervals that occurred were passed in a 

* Ste Note [D], at the end of thiB Pireftce. 
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state of the utmost tranquillity and composure; 
and in that composure he expired. Mark the 
perfect mun^ and behold the upright; for the end 
ef that manr i$ peace ^-^^Let me die the death of 
the Righteous^ and let my last end be like His^. 
Out of pure respect for the rirtues of a man, 
whom I had never the happiness of knowiiig, 
o? even of seeing, but from whose writings 1 
have received the greatest benefit and illumi<>- 
nation, and whieh I have reason to be thankful 
to Providence for having early thrown in aiy 
way ; I have adven'tured, in what I have now 
offered to the Public, to step forth in his de« 
fence, and to vindicate his honest fame fh)ni 
the attacks of those, who, with the vain hope 
of bringing down superior characters ta theit 
own level, are for ever at work in detracting 
from their just praise. For the literary repu* 
tation of Bisbap Butler, it stands too high 
in the opinion of the world, to incur the dan-^ 
ger of any diminution : but this in truth is 
the least of his excellencies. He was more than 
a good Writer, he was a good Man ; and,^ what 
IS an addition even to his eulogy, hf\ wa» A 
sincere Christian. His whole Study was di^ 
rected to the Knowledge and Pn^ctice of sound 
McHiality and true Religion : t^ese he adorned 
by his Life, and has recomnaended to future 
Ages in bis Writings ; in which, if my judg- 
Bient be of any avail, he has done esseptia) 
service to both^ as much, perhaps, as any 
single person, since the extraordinai^y gifls of 
the 2Mr^ of Wi$don^ and the word of Know^ 
ledgeX ^^^^ heeu withdrawn. 

♦ Pb, xaxYii. t7. f Numb. x«ii. 10. 

X 1 Cor. xii. 8. 
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In what follows I propose to give a short Ac- 
count of the Bishop's Moral and Religious 
Systems, as these are collected from his 
Works. 

I. His way of treating the subject of Mo- 
rals is to be gathered from the Volume of 
his Sermons, and particularly from the three 
first, and from the Preface to that Volume. 

" There is,'' as our Author with singular 
sagacity has observed, '^ a much more exact 
" correspondence between the Natural and 
" Moral World, than we are apt to take notice 
" of*/' The inward Frame of Man answers 
to his outward Condition : the several propen- 
sities, passions, and affections, implanted in 
our hearts by the Author of Nature, are, in a 
peculiar manner adapted to the circumstances 
^ of life in which he hath placed us. This ge- 
neral observation, properly pursued, leads to 
several important conclusions. The original 
internal Constitution of Man, compared with 
his external Condition, enables us to discern 
what Course of Action and Behaviour that 
Constitution leads to, what is our Duty re- 
specting that Condition, and furnishes us be- 
sides with the most powerful Arguments to 
the Practice of it. 

What the Inward Frame and Constitution 
of Man is, is a question of Fact ; to be deter- 
mined, as other Facts are, from Experience, 
from our internal Feelings and external Senses, 
and from the Testimony of others. Whether 
Human Nature and the Circumstances in which 
it is placed might not have been ordered other- 

* Serm. VI. 
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wise, is foreign to our inquiry, and none of 
our concern : Our Province is, taking both of 
these as they are, and viewing the connexion 
between them, from that connexion to dis- 
cover, if we can, what Course of Action is 
fitted to that Nature and those Circumstances. 
From contemplating the Bodily Senses, and 
the Organs or Instruments adapted to them, 
we learn that the Eye was given to see with, 
the Ear to hear with. In like manner, from 
considering our Inward Perceptions and the 
final causes of them, we collect that the feeling 
of Shame, for instance, was given to prevent 
the doing of things shameful; Compassion, to 
carry us to relieve others in distress ; Anger, 
to resist sudden violence offered to ourselves. 
If, continuing our inquiries in this way, it 
should at length appear, that the Nature, thi> 
whole Nature, of Man, leads him to and is 
fitted for that particular course of behaviour 
which we usually distinguish by the Name of 
Virtue ; we are authorized to conclude, that 
Virtue is the Law we are bom under, that it 
was so intended by the Author of our Being ; 
and we are bound by the most intimate of all 
obligations, a regard to our own highest In- 
terest and Happiness, to conform to it in all 
situations and events. 

Human Nature is not simple and uniform, 
but made up of severalparts ; and we can have 
no just idea of it as a System or Constitution, 
unless we take into our view the respects and 
relations which these parts have to each other. 
As the Body is not one member, but many, so 
cur Inward Structure consists of various in- 
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^lincts, appetites, and propepsions. Thus far 
there is no difference between Human Crea*- 
tures and Brutes. But besides these compion 
|)a^siops and affections, there is another prin- 
ciple^ peculiar to mankind^ that of Consci^ 
ence, Mor^l Sense, Reflection, call it what 
you please) bj which they are enabled to re- 
view their whole conduct, to approve of 6ome 
acfion^ in then^selves, and to disapprove of 
others. That this principle will of course have 
^ome influence on our behaviour, at least at 
times^ will hardly be disputed : but the parti*- 
cular influence which it ought to have, the 
^ecise degree of power in the regulating of oqr 
internal frame that is assigned it by Him wIk) 
placed it there, is a point of the utmost copse- 
quence in itself, and op the determination of 
>vhich the very hinge of our Author's Moral 
System turns. If the faculty here spoken of l>e, 
indeed, what it is asserted to be, in pature and 
ikind superior to pvery other passion and af- 
jCection; if it be given, not ^merely that it may 
iQxert its force occasionally, or as our present 
humopr or fancy n>>^y 'dispose us^ but that it 
juay at all times ^exercise ^n uncontroulable 
AutAiority and (xov^rnment ovef all the rest; 
it will than f^Uow, that in order to coniplete 
the Idea of Human NaUire, as a system, we 
ipust not oply take in each par4:icular bias, 
pcppension^ ijistinct, which /are seeo to belong 
to itt, fbut we must add b^nides the principle ^ 
^Conscience, toother with the subjection th^it 
is due to it from »11 the other ^f)(]^tes and pas- 
sions : just as the ide^ of a Civil Constitution 
is fo^m^d, not .barely from e^tHneratipg the 
5 
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several Q)(@i|ibers and mnks of which it i8 com- 
posed, but from these considered as acting ip 
various degrees of subordination to each othi^r, 
and all under the 4irectioo of the saqs^ Su^ 
pr^nie Authority, whether that Authority bQ 
vested in one person or more. 

'VixQ view here given of the internal Consti- 
tution of Man, and of the Supremacy of Con- 
science, agreeably to the Conceptionsof Bishop 
Butler, enables us to comprehend the force 
pf that expre^ion, common to him and the an- 
cient Moralists, that Virtue consists mfollomng 
Nature, The meaning cannot be that it consists 
in acting agreeably to that propensity of our 
Nature which happens to be the strongest, or 
which propels us towards certain objects, with- 
out any regard to the methods by which they 
are to be obtained: But the meaning must be 
thai Virtue consists in the dne regulation and 
subjection of all the other appetites and affec- 
tions tp the Superior Faculty of Conscience ; 
from a conformity to which alonp our options 
are properly natural^ or correspondent to th© 
nature^ to the whole nature, of such ^n agent 
9s M^Uf From hence toQ, it appears, that the 
Author o^'our Frame is by no Qieans indifiereut 
Ip Virtue and Vice, or hsis left us at Uberty to 
«ct at mpdom> as humour or appetite may 
prompt U9 ; N^t that every ntian has th^ Rulp 
of Bi^t within hire ; a lUile attended in tbo 
y«ry nptioo of it with Authority^aod sucfe as ha? 
the fivoe of a Dirpqt^op a»d * Cpmm^wd ft<wn 
mm, who made m wb*t w^ ace, what Course 
of Behaviour is suited to our Nature, and which 
ih f»pfffl[» thai we should Mhw, This Moral 
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Faculty implies also a presentiment and appre-' 
hension, that the judgment which it passes on 
our actions, considered as of good or ill desert, 
will hereafter be con6rmed by the unerring 
Judgment of God ; when Virtite and Happi- 
ness, Vice and Misery, whose ideas are now so 
closely connected, shall be indissolubly united, 
and the Divine Government be found to cor- 
respond in the most exact proportion to the 
Nature He has given us. Lastly, this just Pre- 
rogative or Supremacy of Conscience it is, 
which Mr. Pope has described in his Universal 
Prayer J though perhaps he may have expressed 
it rather too strongly, where he says, 

** What ConscieDce dictates to be done» 

** Or warns me not to do, 
^* This teach me more than Hell to shoo^ 

*^ That more than Heaven pureue." 

The reader will observe, that this way of 
treating the subject of Morals by an appeal to 
Facts does not at all interfere with that other 
way, adopted by Dr. Samuel Clarke and others, 
which begins with inquiring into the Relations 
and Fitnesses of Things^ butrather illustrates and 
confirms it. That there are essential differences 
in the qualities of human actions, established by 
nature, and that this natural difference of things 
prior to and independent of all Will^ creates a 
natural Fitness in the agent to act agreeably to 
it, seems as little to be denied, as that there is 
the moral difference before explained, from 
which we approve and feel a pleasure in what is 
right, and conceive a distaste to what is wrongs 
Still however, when we are endeavouring to 
establish either this moral or that natural differ* 
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ence, it ought never to be forgotten, or rather it 
will require to be distinctly shown, that both of 
these, when traced up to their source, suppose 
an intelligent Author of Nature and moral 
Ruler of the World ; who originally appointed 
these differences, and by such an appointment 
has signified His Will that we should conform 
to them, as the only effectual method of secur- 
ing our Happiness on the whole under his 
government*. And of this consideration our 
Prelate himself was not unmindful; as may be 
collected from many expressions in different 
parts of his writings, and particularly from the 
following passages in his Xlth Sermon. " It 
may be allowed, without any prejudice to the 
cause of Virtue and Religion, that our ideas 
of Happiness and Misery are of all our ideas 
" the nearest and most important to us ; that 
they will, nay, if you please, that they ought 
to prevail over those of Order, and Beauty, 
" and Harmony, and Proportion, if there should 
ever be, as it is impossible there ever should 
be, any Inconsistence between them/* And 
again, "Though Virtue or moral Rectitude 
" does indeed consist in affection to and pursuit 
" of what is right and good, as such, yet when 
" we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither 
" justify to ourselves this or any other pur- 
" suit, till we are convinced that it will be 
" for our Happiness, or at least not contrary 
" to itf/' 

Besides the general System of Morality opened 
above, our Author in his Volume of Sermons 

* See note [£] at the end of this Preface, 
f Serm. Xl.'p. 339. 
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has stated with accuracy the difference betweeq 
8elf^)pve and Benevolence ; in ppposition to 
tt)ose who 00 the one bai^d iTiake the whole of 
Virtue to coni^tii) B^nevolenqe*, and to those, 
wbo oo tbe ptber assert th Alt every particular 
affection and action is resolvab^ into Self-lov^e. 
In comhating these opinions^ he has showq, I 
think unam^werably, that tbe^ are the saxae 
kind of Indications in Human Nature, that we 
were made to promote the happiness of others, 
as that we w«re made to promote our own : 
that it is no just objection to this, t^hat we have 
dispositions to do evil to others as well as good ; 
for we have also dispositipqs to do evil as well 
as good to ourselves^ to our own oiost important 
interest? even in this life, for the sake of grati- 
fying a present passion : that the thing to be 
liamented is^ not that men have too great a re- 
gard to their own real good, but that they havo 
not enough : that Benevolence is not more at 
v:ariance with ov unfriendly to Self-JovtC, than 
any other particular affection is : and t^at by 
qonsulting the happiness of others a man is so 
&r from lessening bis owq, that the very endea- 
VK^ur to do so^ thou^he should fail in the ac- 
complishment, is a source of the highest satis- 
faction and peace of miipd-f-. He has also, in 
parsing, animadverted on tbe Philosopher of 
Malmsbury^ who in his book Qf liuman Nature 
has advanced, as diecov^eries in Moral Science, 
that Benevolence is only the Love of Power, 

♦ See the 9d DisserUtipi^ Qnitfie JHoM/a^e of Virttu, at the e|i4 of 

the Analogy* 

f See Sermons. I, aud XI, and the Preface to die Volume of 
Sermons. 
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and Ck>iiipa$sion the F^ar of future Cftlaroity 
to Ourselves. And tbis our Awthor hm (lone» 
not 30 much with the desigu of eKpoNf^ the 
false reasonijQg of Mr, Hobbes^ but because on 
^o perverse an accouat of HuJDaD Naturae he 
ias raised a System, subversive of all Justice 
«s<l Hojiesty*. 

II. The KBl-ioious System of Bishop 
BuTjiEH is chiefly to be collected from the 
Treatise, entitled The Analogy of Religiori^ 
Natural and Revealed^ to th^ Constitution and 
Course of Nature. 

All things are double one against another j and 
God hath made nothing imperfect^. On this 
single observation of the Son of Sirachj the 
whole Fabric of our Prelate's defence of Reli- 
gion, in his Analogy^ is raised* Instead of in- 
dulging to idle Speculations, how the World 
might possibly have been better than it is ; or, 
forgetful of the difference between Hypothesis 
and Fact, atterppting to explain the J3ivine 
Economy with respect to intelligent creatures 
from preconceived notions of bis own, he first 
inquires what the Constitution of Nature, as 
made known to us in the way of Experiment, 
actually i^ ; and froiQ t^is, now seen and ac- 
'knowledged,;^epdeav,ours to form a judgment 
of that Jarger Constitution, which Religion dis- 
covers to us, Jf the Dispensation of Providence 
we are now under, considered as inhabitants of 
THiis World, atid havjng aTeqiporal Interest to 
secure in it, be foundTon examination, to be 
analogous to, and of a piece with, that further 

♦ See tlvB Notes to S^gicMi I. and V. 
+ Ecclus. xlii. «4. 
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Dispensation, which relates to us as designed 
for Another Worlds in which we have an 
Eternal Interest, depending on our behaviour 
here ; if both may be traced up to the same 
general Laws, and appear to be carried on ac- 
cording to the same Plan of Administration ; 
the fair Presumption is, that both proceed from 
one and the same Author. And if the prin- 
cipal parts Objected to in this latter Dispen- 
sation be similar to, and of the same kind with 
what we certainly Experience under the for- 
mer ; the Objections, being clearly inconclu- 
sive in one case, because contradicted by plain 
Fact, must, in all reason, be allowed to be in- 
conclusive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknow- 
ledged to what is disputed, from things known 
to other things that resemble them, from that 
part of the Divine Establishment which is ex- 
posed to our view to that more important one 
which lies beyond it, is on all hands confessed 
to be just. By this method Sir Isaac Newton 
has unfolded the System of Nature ; by the 
same method Bishop Butler has explained 
the System of Grace, and thus, to use the words 
of a writer, whom I quote with pleasure, " has 
^^ formed and concluded a happy alliance be- 
" tween Faith and Philosophy*/' 

And although the argument from Analogy 
be allowed to be imperfect, and by no means 
sufficient to solve all difficulties respecting the 
Government of God, and the designs of his 
Providence with regard to mankind, (a degree 

* Mr. Mainwaring* s DissertatioDy prefixed to bis Volume •£ 
Sermons. 
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of knowledge, which we are not furnished with 
faculties for attaining, at least in the present 
state,) yet surely it is of importance to learn 
from it, that the Natural and Moral World are 
intimately connected, and Parts of one stupen- 
dous Whole 'or System ; and that the chief 
Objections, which are brought against Religion, 
may be urged with equal force against the 
constitution and course of Nature, where they 
are certainly false in fact. And this infor- 
mation we may derive from the work before 
us; the proper design of which, it may be of 
use to observe, is not to prove the Truth of 
Religion, either natural or revealed, but to 
confirm that proof, already known, by consi- 
derations from Analogy. 

After this account of the method of reason- 
ing employed by our Author, let us now advert 
to his manner of applying it ; First to the 
Subject of Natural Religion, and Secondly to 
that of Revealed. 

I. The foundation of all our hopes and fears 
is a Future Life ; and with this the Treatise 
begins. Nfeither the reason of the Thing, nor 
the Analogy of Nature, according to Bishop 
Butler, give ground for imagining, that the 
unknown event. Death, will be our destruction. 
The states in which we have formerly existed, 
in the Womb and in Infancy, are not more dif- 
ferent from each other than from that of Ma- 
ture Age in which we now exist : therefore 
that we shall continue to exist hereafter, in a 
state as different from the presentas the present 
is from those through which we have passed 
already, is a Presumption favoured by the Ana- 



logy of Nature. All that we kn&w flt>m Rea* 
soft concerning Death, is the effects it has* 
Upon Animal Bodies : and the frequent instances 
among Men of the Intetlectual JPowers eonti-^ 
nuk^' in high health and vigour, at the very 
tii«f6 when a Mortal disease is on the point of 
putting an end f 6 all the Powers of Sensation, 
induce us to hope that it may have no eflfect at 
all on the Human Soul, not even so much as 
to suspend the exercise of its faculties: though- 
if it have, the suspension of a Power by my 
means implies its Extinction, as Sleep or a 
Swoon may convince us*. 

The probability of a Future State once grant- 
ed, an important question arises. How best to 
secure our Interest in that State. We find from 
what passes daily before us, that the Constitu- 
tion of Nature admits of Misery as well as Hap- 
piness ; that both of these are the Consequences^ 
of our own Actions ; and these Consequences 
we are enabled to foresee. Therefore that 
our Happiness or Misery in a future world may 
depend on our own Actions also, and that Re- 
wards or Punishments hereafter may follow our 
good or ill behaviour here, is but an appoint- 
ment of the same sort with what we experience 
under the divine Government, according to the 
regular course of Nature^. 

This supposidon is confirmed from another 
circumstance, that the Natural Government of 
God, under which we now live, is also Moral ; 
in which Rewards and Punishments are the 
consequences of Actions, considered as virtuous 

♦ Part I. Chapter 1. t Ch. 2.. 
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dttd vicions. Not that etrery hiaii is ffewattled 
€>f punished hefe in exact proportioa to bis 
desert ; for the essential Teftdencies of Virtue 
and Vice to produce Happiness and the con- 
trary are often hindered from taking effect from 
accidental causes- However there are plainly 
the tudiments and beginnings of a righteous 
administration to be discerned in the Consti- 
tution of Nature : from whence we are led to 
expect, that these accidental hinderances will 
one diiy be removed, and the rule of distri- 
butive Justice obtain completely in a more 
perfect state*. 

The Moral Government of God, thus esta- 
blished, implies in the notion of it some sort of 
Trial, or a moralpossibility of acting wrong as 
well as right, in those who are the subjects of 
it. And the doctrine of Religion, that the pre^ 
sent life is in fact a state of Probation for a fn- 
lure one, is rendered credible, from its being 
analogous throughout to the general conduct 
of Providence towards us with respect to this 
world ; in which Prudence is necessary tosecure 
our temporal interest, just as we are taught 
that Virtue is necessary to secure our eternal 
interest; and both are trusted to ourselves-f*. 

But the present life is not merely a state of 
Probation, implying in it difficulties and dan- 
ger ; it is also a state of Discipline and Improve- 
ment ; and that both in our temporal and reli- 
gious capacity. Thus Childhood is a State of 
Discipline for Youth; Youth for Manhood, and 
that for old Age. Strength of body , and maturity 
of understanding, are acquired by degrees ; and 

* Ch. s. + Ch. 4. 
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neither of them without continual exercise and 
attention on our part, not only in the beginning 
of life, but through the whole course of it. So 
again with respect to our religious concerns, the 
present world is fitted to be, and to good men 
is in event, a state of Discipline and Improve- 
ment for a future one. The several passions and 
propensions, implanted in our hearts, incline us, 
in a multitude of instances, to forbidden plea- 
sures : this inward infirmity is increased by va- 
rious snares and temptations, perpetually oc- 
curring from without: hence arises the necessity 
of recollection and self-government, of with- 
standing the calls of appetite, and forming our 
minds to Habits of Piety and Virtue: Habits, 
of which we are capable, and which to crea- 
tures in a state of moral imperfection, and fallen 
from their original integrity, must be of the 
greatest use, as an additional security, over and 
above the principle of Conscience, from the 
dangers to which we are exposed*. 

Nor is the Credibility here given, by the 
Analogy of Nature, to the general doctrine of 
Religion, destroyed or weakened by any notions 
concerning Necessity. Of itself it is a mere 
word, the sign of an abstract idea; and as much 
requires an Agent, that is a necessary agent, 
in order to effect any thing, as Freedom re- 
quires a free Agent. Admitting it to be spe- 
culatively true, if considered as influencing 
practice, it is the same as false: for it is matter 
of experience, that with regard to our present 
interest,and as inhabitants of this world, we are 

♦ PartL Ch. 5. 
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treated as if we i^ere free ; and thereOre the 
Analogy of Nature leads us to (Conclude, that, 
with regard to our future interest, and as de- 
signed for another world, we shall be treated 
as free also. Nor does the opinion of Neces- 
sity, supposing it possible, at all affect either 
the/general proof of Religion, or its external 
evidence*. 

Still objections may be made against the 
Wisdom and Goodness of the Divine Govern- 
nient, to which Analogy, which can only show 
the truth or credibility of Facts, affords no An- 
swer. Yet even here Analogy is of use, if it sug- 
gest that the Divine Government is a Scheme 
or System, and not a number of unconnected 
acts, and that this System is also above our 
comprehension. Now the Government, of the 
Natural World appears to be a System of this 
kind ; with Parts related to each other, and 
together composing a Whole; in which System 
Ends are brought about by the use of Means, 
many of which Means, before experience, 
would have been suspected to have had a quite 
contrary tendency; which is carried on by Ge- 
neral Laws, similar causes uniformly producing 
similar effects ; the utility of which; General 
Laws, and the inconveniencies which would 
probably arise from the occasional or even 
secret suspension of them, we are in some sort 
enabled to discern-f- ; but of the Whole we are 
incompetent judges, because of the small Part 
which comes within our view. Reasoning then 
from what we know, it is highly credible, that 

♦ Ch. 6. 

f See a Treatise on Divine Benevolence by Dr. Thoma$ Balguy ; 
Part If. ^^ 
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the G6vernineht of tlie Moral World in a Sy9^ 
tem alBO» carried on by General Laws, and in 
which £nds ai^ accomplished by the inter^- 
vention of Means; and that both Constitutions, 
the Natural and the Moral, are so coBnected, 
as to perform together bo^ One Scheme. But 
of this Scheme, fts of that of the Natural Wofid 
taken alone, we are not qualified to judge, on 
account of the mutual respect to the several 
Parts, to each other, and to the Whole, and 
our own incapacity to survey the Whole, or, 
with accuracy, any single Part. All objections 
therefore to the Wisdom and Goodness of the 
Divine Government may be founded merely 
on our Ignorance*; and to such objections 
our Ignorance is the proper, and a satisfac- 
tory, Answerf-. 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural 
Religion being now removed, our Author pro- 
ceeds, in the next place, to that which is Re- 
vealed ; and as an introduction to an inquiry 
into the Credibility of Christianity, begins with 
the consideration of its Importance. 

The Importance of Christianity appears in 
two respects. Firsts in its being a Repub- 
Heation of Natural Religion, in its native 
simplicity, with authority, and with circum- 
stances of advantage ; ascertaining, in many 
instances of moment, what before was only 
probable, and particulariy confirming the Doc- 
* trifie of a Future State of Rewards and Punish- 
ismtsX^ Secondly, as revealing a new Dis^ 
pehsation of Providence, originating from the 

« See Note [F], at the end of this Preface. 

t Part L Ch. 7. 

$8ee Hm [Qji at the end of thii Preface. 
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pure Love and Mercy of God, and conducted 
by the Medi&tion of his Son, and the Guidance 
of his Spirit, for the Recovery and Salvation 
of Mankind, represented in a state of Apostacy 
and Ruin. This account of Christianity being 
admitted to be just, and the distinct Offices of 
these three Divine Persons being once disco- 
vered to us, we are as much obliged in point of 
duty to acknowledge the relations we stand in 
to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our Mediator 
and Sanctifier, as we are obliged in point of 
duty to acknowledge the relation we stand in 
to God the Father; although the two former 
of these relations be learnt from Revelation 
only, and in the last we are instructed by the 
light of Nature ; the obligation in either case 
arising from the Offices themselves, and not 
at all depending on the manner in which they 
are made known to us*. 

The presumptions against Revelation in ge- 
neral are, that it is not discoverable by Reason, 
that it is unlike to what is so discovered, and 
that it was introduced and supported by Mi- 
racles. But in a Scheme so large as that of 
the Universe, unbounded in extent and ever- 
lasting in duration, there must of necessity be 
numt^rless circumstances which are beyond 
the reach of our faculties to discern, and which 
can only be known by divine illumination. 
And both in the Natural and Moral Govern- 
nent of the World, under which we live, wfe 
find many things unlike one to another, and 
therefore ought not to wonder if the same 

♦ Part II. Chapter i. 
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unlikeness obtain between things visible and 
invisible : although it be far frofti true, that 
Revealed Religion is entirely unhke the Con- 
stitution of Nature, as Analogy may teach us. 
Nor is there any thing incredible in Revelation, 
considered as Miraculous; whether Miracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the be- 
ginning of the world, or after a course of Na- 
ture has been established. Not at the beginning 
of the world; for then there was either no course 
of Nature at all, or a power rpust have been ex- 
erted totally different from what that course 
is at present: All men and animals cannot 
have been born as they are now ; but a pair 
of each sort must have been produced at first, 
in a way altogether unlike to that in which 
they have been since produced; unless we 
affirm, that men and animals have existed 
from eternity in an endless succession : One 
Miracle therefore at least there must have 
been, at the beginning of the world, or at the 
time of Man's Creation. Not after the settle-* 
ment of a course of Nature^ on account of 
Miracles being contrary to that course, or, in 
other words, contrary to Experience ; for in 
order to know whether Miracles, worked in 
attestation of a Divine Religion, be contrary to 
Experience or not, we ought to be acquainted 
witn other cases, similar or parallel to those 
in which Miracles are alleged to have been 
wrought. But where shall we find such similar 
or parallel cases? The World which we; inhabit 
affords none : We know of no extraordinary 
Revelations from God to Man, but those re- 
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corded in the old and new Testament ; all of 
which were established by Miracles: It cannot 
tlierefore be said that Miracles are incredible, 
because contrary to Experience, when all the 
Experience we have is in favour of Miracles, 
and on the side of Religion*, Besides, in rea- 
soning concerning Miracles, they ought not 
to be compared with common natural events, 
but with uncommon appearances, such as Co- 
mets, Magnetism, Electricity; which to one 
acquainted Only with the usual Phenomena of 
Nature, and the common powers of Matter, 
must, before proof of their actual existence, 
be thought incredible-f*. 

The presumptions against Revelation in ge- 
neral being dispatched. Objections against the 
Christian Revelation, in particular against the 
Scheme of it, as distinguished from Objections 
against its Evidence, are considered next. 
Now, supposing a Revelation to be really 
given, it is highly probable beforehand, that it 
must contain many things appearing to us 
liable to Objections. The acknowledged Dis- 
I>ensation of Nature is very difFereat from what 
we should have expected ; reasoning then from 
Analogy, the Revealed Dispensation, it is cre- 
dible, would be also different. Nor are we in 
any sort judges at what time, or in what de- 
gree, or manner, it is fit or expedient for God 
to instruct us, in tilings confessedly of the 
greatest use, either by natural reason, or by 
supernatural information. Thus arguing on 
speculation only, and without experience, it 
would seem very unlikely that so important a 

♦ See Note [H], at the end of this Preface, 
t Ch. 2, 
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Remedy as that provided by Christianity for 
the recovery of Mankind from a state of ruin, 
should have been for so many ages withheld ; 
and, when at last vouchsafed, should be im- 
parted to so few; and, after it has been im- 
parted, should be attended with obscurity and 
doubt. And just so we might have argued, 
before Experience, concerning the Remedies 
provided in nature for Bodily Diseases, to 
which by nature we are exposed: for riiany of 
these were unknown to mankind for a number 
pf ages ; are known but to few now ; some 
important ones probably not discovered yet ; 
and those which are, neither certain in their 
application, nor universal in their use : And 
the same mode of reasoning that would lead 
us to expect they should have been so, would 
lead us to expect that the necessity of them 
should have been superseded, by there being 
no Diseases ; as the necessity of the Christian 
Scheme, it may be thought, might also have 
been superseded, by preventing the fall of 
Man, so that hp should not have stood in need 
of a Redeemer at all *. 

As to Objections against the Wisdom and 
Goodness of Christianity , the same A ns wer may 
be applied to them as was to the like O Sections 
against the Constitution of Nature. For here 
also Christianity is a Scheme, or Economy, 
composed of various Parts, forming a Whole ; 
in which Scheme Means are used for the ac- 
coniplishing of Ends; and which is conducted 
by general Laws: of all of which we know as 
little as we do of the Constitution of Nature- 
And the seeming want of Wisdom or Goodness 

• Ch. 3. 
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in this System is to be ascribed to the same 
cause, as the like appearances of defects in the 
Natural System ; our inability to discern the 
whole Scheme, and our ignorance of the r^ 
lation of those parts whicn are discernible to 
others beyond our view. 

The Objections against Christianity as a 
matter of Fact, and against the Wisdom and 
Goodness of it, having been obviated toge^ 
ther, the chief of them are now to be consi- 
dered distinctly. One of these^^ which lis 
levelled against the entire System itself^ is of 
this sort: The Restoration of Mankind, re- 
presented in Scripture as the great design of 
the Gospel, is described as requiring a long 
series of means, and persons, and dispensa* 
tions, before it can be brought to its com* 
pletion; whereas the whole ought to have 
been effected at once. Now every thing we 
see in the course of Nature shows the folly of 
this objection. For in the natural course of 
Providence, Ends are brought about by Means, 
not operating immediately and at once, but 
deliberately and in a way of progression ; one 
thing being subservient to another, this to 
somewhat further. The change of seasons, 
the ripening of fruits, the growth of vegetable 
and animal bodies, are instances of this. And 
therefore that the same progressive method 
should be followed in tne dispensation of 
Christianity, as is observed in the common 
dispensation qf Providence, is a reasonable 
expectation, justified by the Analogy of Na- 
ture*. 

♦Ch.4. 
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' Another circumstance objected to in the 
Christian Scheme is the appointment of a 
Mediator, and the saving of the world through 
him. But the visible Government of God 
being actually administered in this way, or by 
the Mediation and Instrumentality of othei's ; 
there can be no general Presumption against 
an appointment of this kind, against his invi- 
sible Government being exercised in the same 
manner. We have seen already that, with 
regard to ourselves, this visible Government is 
carried on by Rewards and Punishments ; for 
Happiness and Miser}' are the consequences 
of our own actions, considered as virtuous and 
vicious, and these consequences we are ena- 
bled to foresee. It might have been imagined 
before consulting Experience, that after we 
had rendered ourselves liable to misery by 
our own ill conduct, sorrow for what was past, 
and behaving well for the future, would, alone 
and of themselves, have exempted us from 
deserving Punishment, and restored us to the 
Divine Favour. But the fact is otherwise ; 
and real reformation is often found to be of 
no avail, so as to secure the criminal from po- 
verty, sidkness, infamy, and death, the ne^er- 
failing ^[ttendants on vice and extravagance, 
exceeding a certain degree. By the course of 
Nature then it appears, God does not always 
pardon a sinner on his Repentance. Yet there 
is Provision made, even in Nature, that the 
iniseries which men bring on themselves by 
unlawful indulgences, may in many cases be 
mitigated, and in some removed; partly by 
extraordinary exertions of the Offender him- 
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self, but more especially and frequently by 
the intervention of Others, who voluntarily, 
and from motives of compassion, submit to 
labour and sorrow, such as produce long and 
lasting inconveniences to themselves, as the 
means of rescuing another from the wretched 
eflfects of former imprudences. Vicarious Pu- 
nishment, therefore, or one person's sufferings 
contributing to the relief of another, is a 
providential disposition, in the Economy of 
Nature* : And it ought not to be matter of 
surprise, if by a method analogous to this we 
be redeemed from sin and misery in the Eco- 
nomy of Grace. That Mankind at present 
are in a state of degradation, different from 
that in which they were originally created, is 
the very ground of the Christian Revelation as 
contained in the Scriptures. Whether we ac- 
quiesce in the account, that our being placed 
in such a state is owing to the crime of our 
first parents, or choose to ascribe it to any 
other cause, it makes no difference as to our 
Condition: the vice and unhappiness of the 
world are still there, notwithstanding all our 
suppositions ; nor is it Christianity that hath 
put us into this state. We learn also from 
the same Scriptures, what Experience and the 
use of Expiatory Sacrifices from the most early 
times might have taught us, that Repentance 
alone is not sufiScient to prevent the fatal con- 
sequences of past transgressions: But that 
still there is room for Mercy, and that Re- 
pentance shall be available, though not of 
itself, yet through the Mediation of a Divine 

* See Note [I], at the end of this Pceface, 
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Person, the Messiah; ^ho, from the sublimest 
principles of compassion, when we were dead 
in trespasses and sins* 9 suffered and died, the 
innocent for the guilty» ike Just for the un^ust-^j 
that we might hq/ve redemption through his bloody 
even the forgiveness of sinsX* In what way the 
death of Christ was of that efficacy it is said 
to be, in procuring the reconciliation of siniiers, 
the Scripture? havQ not explaiued : It is enough 
that the doctrine is revealed ; that it is not con- 
trary to any truths which Reason and Experi- 
ence teach us ; and that it accords in perfect 
harmony with the usual method of the Divine 
Conduct in the Government of the World §. 

Again it hath been said, that if the Christian 
Revelation were true, it must have been uni- 
versaly and could not have been left upon 
Doubtful Evidence^ But God, in his Natural 
Providence^ dispenses his gifls in great variety, 
not only among creatures of the same species, 
but to the same individuals also at different 
times. Had the Christian Revelation been 
universal at first, yet from the diversity of 
men's abilities both of mind and body, their 
y^arions means of improvement and our exter- 
nal advantages^, some persons must soon hai^ 
toeea in a situation, with, respect to religious 
jknowledge, much superior to that of others^ as 
much perhaps .a« they arie, at present: And ail 
men will be equitably dealt with at last; and 
to whom little is given^ of him littlei \mU be 
required. Then as to the evideoee of Reli- 
j^ion being left doubtful, difficulties of this 

♦ Ephes ii. 1. f 1 Pet. iii. 18* 

X Coloss. i. 14i § Clu b. 
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sort^ )ike difficulties in Practice, afford scope 
and opportunity for a virtuous exercise of toe 
understanding, and dispose the mind to acqui* 
esce and rest satisfied with any evidence ths^t 
is real. In the daily commerce of life, men are 
obliged to act upon great uncertainties, with 
regard to success in their Temporal Pursuits : 
and the case with regard to Religion is parallel. 
However, though Religion be not intuitively 
true, the proofs of it which we have are amply 
sufllcient in reason to ijpduce us to embrace it ; 
and dissatisfaction with those proofs may pos- 
sibly be men's own fault*. 

Nothing remaios but to attend to the posi- 
tive Evidence there is for the truth of Christi- 
anity. Now besides its direct and fundamental 
proofs, which are Miracles and Prophecies,; 
there are many collateral Circumstances, which 
may be united into one view, and all together 
may be considered as making up One Argu- 
ment In this way of treating the subject, the 
Revelation, whether real or otherwise, may bp 
supposed to be wholly historical : The general 
design of which appears to be, to give an ac- 
count of the Condition of Religion, and its 
Erdfessors, with a concise narration of the Pq-f 
tical State of things, a^ far as Religion is af- 
fected by it, during a great leqgth of time, near 
six thousand years of which are already past. 
More particularly it comprehends an account 
of God's entering into Covenant with onp na*? 
tion, the Jews, that he would be their God, 
apd that they should be His People ; of his 
often interposing in their affairs ; giving them 

* Ch. 6* 
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the promise, and afterwards the possession, of a 
flourishing country ; assuring them of the great- 
est national prosperity, in case of their obedi- 
ence, and threatening the severest national pu« 
nishment,m case they forsook Him, and joined 
in the Idolatry of their Pagan neighbours. It 
contains also a prediction of a Particular Person, 
to appear in the fulness of time, in whom all the 
promises of God to the Jews were to be fulfill- 
ed : And it relates that, at the time expected, 
a Person did actually appear, assuming to be 
the Saviour foretold ; tnat he worked various 
miracles among them in confirmation of his 
divine authority; and, as was foretold also, was 
rejected and put to death by the very people 
who had long desired and waited for his com- 
ing : but that his Religion, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, was established in the world by his dis- 
ciples, invested with supernatural powers for 
that Purpose : of the fate and fortunes of which 
Religion there is a prophetical description car- 
ried down to the end of time. Let any one 
now, aft;er reading the above History, and not 
knowing whether the whole were not a fiction, 
be supposed to ask. Whether all that is here re- 
lated be true? and instead of a direct answer, let 
him be informed of the several acknowledged 
Facts, which are found to correspond to it in 
real life ; and then let him compare the History 
«nd Facts together, and observe the astonishing 
coincidence of both: such a joint review must 
appear to him of very great weight, and to 
tduount to Evidence somewhat more than hu- 
man. And unless the whole series, and every 
particular circumstance contained in it, can be 
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thought to have arisen from accident, the 
Truth of Christianity is proved*. 

The view here given of the Moral and Re- 
ligious Systems of Bishop Butler, it will 
immediately be perceived is chiefly intended 
for Younger Students, especially for Students 
in Divinity ; to whom it is hoped it may be of 
use, so as to encourage them to peruse, with 
proper diligence, the original works of the 
Author himself. For it may be necessary to 
observe, that neither of the Volumes of this 
excellent Prelate are addressed to those who 
read for amusement, or curiosity, or to get rid 
of time. All Subjects are not to be compre- 
hended with the same ease ; and Morality and 
Religion, when treated as Sciences, each ac- 
companied with difficulties of its own, can 
neither of them be understood as they ought, 
without a very peculiar attention. But Mora* 
lity and Religion are not merely to be studied 



• Ch. 7. To the Analogy are subjoined Two Dissertations, 
both origiDally inserted in the body of the work. One on Penonal 
Identity J in which are contained some strictures «on Mr. Lodee^ 
who asserts that Consciousness makes or constitutes Personal 
Identity; whereas, as our Author observes, Consciousness makes 
only Personality, or is necessary to the idea of a Person, i. e. 
a thinking intelligent Being, but pre«suppose8, and therefore 
cannot constitute, Personal Identity; just as knowledge pre- 
supposes Truth, but does not ooostitute it. Consciousness of 
passed actions does indeed show us the Identity of ourselves, or 
gives us a certain assurance that we are the same Persons or living 
Agents now, which we were at the time to which our remembrance 
can look back : but still we should be the same Persons as we 
were, though this Consciousness of what is past were wanting, 
though all that had been done by us formerly were forgotten ; unless 
it be true that no person has existed a single moment beyond what 
he can remember. The other Dissertation is On the Nature of Viv" 
tue, which properly belongs to the Moral System of our Author, 
already explained. 



as Sciences, or as being speculatively true ; 
they are to be regarded in another and higher 
light, as the rule of Life and Manners, as con- 
taining authoritative directions by which to 
regulate our Faith and Practice. And in this 
view, the infinite importance of them consider- 
ed, it can never be an indilfferent matter whe- 
ther they be received or rejected. For both 
claim to be the voice of God ; and whether 
they be so or not, cannot be known till their 
claims be impartially examined. If they in- 
deed come from Him, we are bound to con- 
form to them at our peril : nor is it left to 
our choicie, whether we will submit to the 
obligations they impose upon u* or not ; for 
submit to them we must in such a sense, 
as to incur the punishments denounced by 
both against wilful diisobedience to their 
injunctions. 
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The following EPITAPH, said to ^ written by Dr« 
Naihanael Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble stone^ 
in the cathedral church of Bristol, placed over the spot 
where the remains of Bishop Butler are deposited; 
and which, as it is now almost obliterated, it may be 
worth while here to preserve. 



H. S. 

Reverendus admodnm in Christo Pater 
JOSEPHUS BUTLER, LL. D. 

Hvyusce primo Dioeceseos 

Deinde Dunelmensis Episcopus. 

Qualisqoantusq; Virerat 

Sua libentissim^ agnovit stan : 

Et si quid FraesuH aut Scriptori ad famam valent. 

Mens altissima, 

Ingenii perspicacis et subacti Vis, 

Animusq ; pius, simplex, candidus, liberalis, 

Mortui baud facile evanescet memoria. 

Obiit Bathoniae 16 Kalend. Julii, * 

A. D. 1752. 

Annos natos 60. 
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Page viii. [A.] 

DR. BUTLER, when Bishop of Bristol, put up a CroM, 
a plain piece of marble inlaid, in the chapel of his Episcopal 
house. This, which was intended by the blameless Prelate 
merely as a sign or memorial, that true Christians are to 
bear their Cross, and not to be ashamed of following a 
Crucified Master, was considered as affording a presump- 
tion that he was secretly inclined to Popish forms and ce- 
remonies, and had no great dislike to Popery itself. And, 
on account of the offence it occarioned, both at the time 
since, it were to be wished, in prudence, it had not been 
done. 

Page xiii. [B.] 

Many of the sentiments in these two Discourses of Bishop 
BuTLBR, concerning the Sovereign good of man; the im- 
possibility of procuring it in the present life ; the unsatis- 
factoriness of earthly enjoyments ; together with the Some- 
what beyond and above them all, which once attained, 
there will rest nothing further to be wished or hoped; and 
which is then only to be expected when we shall have 
put oflf this mortal body, and our union with God shall 
be complete; occur in Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Book I. § xi. 

Page xvii. [C] 

When the first Edition of this Preface was published, I 
had in vain endeavoured to procure a sight of the papers is 
which Bishop Butler was accused of having died a Papist, 
and Archbishop Seckbr's replies to them; though I well 
remembered to have read both, when they first appeared in 
the public prints. But a learned professor in the university of 
Oxford ^s furnished me with the whole controversy in it» 
original form; a brief history of which it may not be uuaccept-> 
able to offer here to the curious reader. 
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"file attack was opened in the year 1767, in an anonymous 
l^attiphlet, entitled The Root of Protestant Erron examined} 
in which the Author asserted, that ** by an Anecdote lately 
given him, that same Prelate/' who at the bottom of the page 
is called B — p of D— ^m, *^ is said to have di^d in the com* 
" monion of a churchy that makes much use of Saints, Saints 
** Days, and all the trumpery of Saint Worship/' When 
this remarkable fact, now first divulged, came to be gene* 
rally known, it occasioned, as might be expected, no little 
alarm : and intelligence of it was no sooner conveyed to 
Archbishop Sbckbb, than in a short letter, signed Misop* 
seadei, and printed in the Si. JanUs's Chrotncie of May 9^ 
he called upon the writer to produce his authority for pub^ 
lishing '' so gross and scandalous a falsehood." To thb chal* 
lenge an immediate answer was returned by the author of the 
pamphlet, who, now assuming the name of PhileleutheroB^ 
informed AftfOjMeiidM, through the channel of the same paper, 
that *' such Anecdote had been given him ; and that he was 
^ yet of opinion there is not any thing improbable in it, whea 
'^ It is considered that the same prelate put up the Popish 
^ imifnia of tlie. Cross in his chapel, when at- Bristol,* and 
*' in his last Episcopal Charge has sauinted very much to- 
^^ wards that Superstition." Here we hud the accusation not 
only repeated, but supported by reasons, such as they are ; oc 
which It seemed necessary that some notice should be taken : 
nor did the Archbishop conceive it unbecominjg his own dig^ 
nity to stand up on this occasion, as the vindicator of inno- 
cence against tJie calumniator of the helpless dead* Accord* 
iogly in a second letter in the same newspaper of May 23» 
and subscribed JIftsupieiidiBf, as before; after reciting from 
Bishop Butler's Sermon before (he Lords the very passage, 
here printed in the Prefiice, and observing that '' there are in 
^ the same Sermoui declarations as streng as can be made 
^ against temporal punishments, for Heresy, Schism, or even 
** for Idolatry;" his Grace expresses himself thus: ''Now 
'< he (Bishop Butler) was universally esteemed, through* 
^ out his life, a man off strict piety and honesty^ as well as 
** ancommon abilities^ He gave all the proofs, public and 
'* private, which his station led him to give, and they were de* 
^ cisive and daily^ of his continuing to the last a sincere - 
^ member of the church of England. Nor had ever any of 
^ hb acquaintance, or most intimate friends, nor have they to 
^ thia day, the least doubt of it." As to putting up a Cross 
in this chapel, the Archbishop frankly owns, that tor himself jCfc 
be wishes he had not ; and thmks that in so doing the Bishop 
cfid amiss, Bnt then he asks. *^ Can that be opposed as any 
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*^ proof of Popery, to all the evidence on the other bmIb; Qqpf * 
** even to the single evidence of the above-mentioned SiV^ 
<< mon? Most of our churches have Crosses upon them i 
'^ Are they therefore Popish churches? The Luthenms 
>'' have more than Crosses in theirs : Are the Lutherans there- 
'' fore Papists?" And as to the Charse, no Papist, his 
Grace remarks, would have spoken as Bishop Butler tiiere 
does, of the observances peculiar to Roman Catholics, some 
of« which he expressly censures as wrong and superstitious, and 
others, as made subservient to tlie purposes of superstition, 
and on these accounts, abolished at the Reformation. After 
the publication of this letter, PkUdeutheros replied in a abort 
defence of bis own conduct, but without producing any thing 
Hevf in confirmation of what he had advanced. And here the 
controversy, so far as the two principals were concerned, 
seems to have ended. 

. But the dispute was not suffered to die away quite so soodiL 
For in the same year, and in the same newspaper of Jufy 21, 
another letter appeared ; in which the author not only con- 
tended that the Cross in the Episcopal chapel at Bristol^ and 
the Charge to the clergy of Durham in 1751, amount to full 
proof of a strong attachment to the idolatrous communion of 
the church of Rome, but, with the reader's leave, he would 
fain account for the Bishop's '^ tendency this way.'' And 
.this he attempted to do, ** from the natural melancholy nod 

S;loominess of Dr. Butleb's disposition; from his great 
badness for the lives of Romish Saints, and their books of 
mystic piety ; from his drawing his notions of teaching men 
religion, not from the New Testament, but from philosophical 
and political opinions of his own ; and above all, from his 
transition from a strict dissenter amongst the Presbyterians to 
a rigid Churchman, and his sudden and unexpected elevation 
to great wealth and dignity in tiie church." The attack thus 
renewed excited the Archbishop's attention a second ; time, 
and drew from him a fresh answer, jsubscdbed also MiiopieU' 
des, in the St. James* $ Chronicle of August 4. In this letter 
our excellent MetropoUtan, first of all obliauely hinting at the 
unfairness of sitting in judgment on the character of a jvaaa 
who had been dead I j» years ; and then reminding his corres* 
pondent, that '^ full proof had been already published that 
<< Bishop BUTI4ER abhorred Popery as a vile corruption of 
^ Christianity, and that it might be proved, if needful, that 
'^ he held the Pope to be Antichrist;" (to which decisive teB^ 
timonies of undoubted aversiqn firom the Komish Churchy 
another is also added in the Postscript, his laldi^ when pro- 
moted to tlie See of Durham, for his domestic chapkio. Dr. 
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*Nath. Forster, who had published, not four years before, u 
SennoD, entitled, Popery destructive of the Evidence of Chri»- 
tiftnity ;) proceeds to observe, ** That the natural melancholy 
of the Bishop's temper would rather have fixed him amongst 
bis first friends, than prompted him to the change he made : 
That he read books of all sorts, as well as books of mystic 
piety, and knew how to pick the good that was in them 
out of the bad : that his opinions were exposed without re- 
serve in his Analogy and his Sermons, and if the doctrine of 
either be Popish or Unscriptural, the learned world hath mis- 
taken strangely in admiring both : That instead of being a 
strict Dissenter, he never was a communicant in any Dis« 
seating Assembly ; on the contrary, that he went occasionally, 
from his early years, to the established worship, and became 
a constant conformbt to it, when he was barely of age, and 
jentered himsdf, in 1714, of Oriel College: That his eleva- 
tion to great dignity in the church, far from being sudden and 
unexpected, was a gradual and natural rise, through a variety 
of preflerments, and a period of 32 years : That as Bishop of 
Jhirham be had very little authority beyond his brethren, and 
im ecclesiastical matters had none beyond them ; a larger in- 
come than most of them he had ; but this he employed, not^ 
as was insinuated, in augmenting the pomp of worship in his 
Cathedral, where indeed it is no greater than in others, but 
fbr the purposes of Charity, and in the repairing of his 
bouses." After these remarks, the letter closes with the fol« 
lowing words : '' upon the whole, few accusauons, so entirely 
** groundless, have been so pertinaciously, I am unwilling to 
^ say maliciously, carried on, as the present: and surely it is 
^ high time for the authors and abettors of it, in mere com- 
^ mon prudence, to shew some regard, if not to truth, at least 
« to shame." 

It only remains to be mentioned, that the above letters of 
Archbishop Seeker had such an efiecton a writer, who signed 
bimself in the St. James's Chronicle of August 25, A dissent- 
ing Minister f that he declared it as his opinion that ** the 
*^ author of the pamphlet, called * The Root of Protestant 
^ Errors examined^' and his friends, were obliged in can- 
'^ dour, injustice, and in honour, to retract their charge, un- 
*^ less they could establish it on much better grounds than 
'^ bad hhherto appeared :" and he expressed his ** hopes that 
^* it would be understood that the Dissenters in general had 
'< no hand in the accusation, and that it had only been the act 
'' of two or three mistaken men." Another person also, ** u 
^ foreigner by birth," as he says of himself, who had been long 
an admirer of Bishop Butler, and had perused with great 

d « 
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attention all that had been written on both sides in the present 
controversy^ confesses he had been ** wonderfully pleased with 
^* observing, with what candour and temper, as well as clear- 
*^ ness and solidity, he was vindicated from the aspersions 
'^ laid against him." All the adversaries of our Prelate how- 
ever had not the virtue or sense to be thus convinced ; soaie 
of them still continued, under the signatures of Old Martm^ 
Latimer, An impartial Protestant^ Paulintss, Misonothoi,Xo 
repeat their confuted falsehoods in the public prints ; as if the 
curse of calumniators had fallen upon them, and theirmemoiyy 
by being long a traitor to truth, had taken at last a severe re- 
venge, and compelM them to credit their own lie. The firrt 
of these gentlemen, Old Martin, who dates from N^c^esi^ 
May 29> from the rancour and malignity with which his letter 
abounds, and from the particular virulence he discovers to- 
wards the characters of Bishop Butler and his Defender, I 
conjecture to be no other than the very person who had already 
figured in this dispute, so early as the year 1752 : of whose 
work, entitled, J serious Enquiry into the use and Import* 
once of External Religion, the reader will find some account 
in the notes subjoined to the Bishop's charge^ at the end of 
this volume. 

Pagexviii. [D.] 

The letters, with a sight of which I was indulged by the 
favour of our present most worthy Metropolitan, are all, as I 
remember, wrapped together under one cover ; on the back 
of which is written, in Archbishop Secker's own hand the 
following words, or words to this effect, Presumptive Argm* 
ments that Bishop Butler did not die a Papist. 

Page XXV. [E.] 

'' Far be it from me," says the excellent Dr. T. Balguy*, 
** to dispute the reality of a moral principle in the huniau 
'^ heart. I feel its existence : I clearly discern its use and 
'' importance. But in no respect is it more important than 
<' as it suggests the idea of a moral governor* Let this idee 
*^ be once effaced, and the principle of conscience will soon 
'^ be found weak and ineffectual. Its influence on men*s 
'' conduct has, indeed, been too much under-valued by some 
'* philosophical inquirers. But be that influence, while it 
** lasts, more or less ; it is not a steady and permanent prin- 
** ciple of action. Unhappily we always have it in our power 
** to .lay it asleep — Neglect alone will suppress and stifle it; 
'' and bring it almost into a state of stupefacUon. Mor cao 
*< any thing less than the terrors of Keligion awaken our 

* DisGOUZve IX. 
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^ minds from this dangerous and deadly sleep — It can never 
be matter of indifFerence to a thinking man, whether he is 
to be bappy or miserable beyond the grave." 

Page xxxiv. [F.] 

. The ignorance ofMoHf is a favourite doctrine with Bishop 
Butler. It occurs in the second part of the Analogy ; it 
makes the subject of his fifteenth Sermon ; and we meet with 
it again in his Charge* Whether sometimes it be not carried 
to a length, which is excessive, may admit of doubt. 

Page xxxiv. [G.] 

Admirable to thb purpose are the words of Dr. T. Balguy, 
in the 9th of his Discourses, already referred to, p. xxi. 
^ The doctrine of u life to come, some persons will say, is a 
" doctrine of No/tfrar Religion; and can never therefore be 
^ properly alleged to shew the Importance of Revelation. 
^' They judge perhaps from the frame of the world, that the 
^ present system is imperfect : they see designs in it not yet 
^ computed : and they thmk they have grounds for expectmg 
^ ofiofAer state, in which these designs shall be farther carried 
'^ on, and brought to a conclusion, worthy of infinite Wisdom. 
'^ I am not concerned to dispute the justness of this reasoning, 
^ nor do 1 wish to dispute it. But how far will it reach i 
^* Will it lead us to the Christian doctrine of a judgment to 
*' come? Will it give us the prospect of an eternity of hap- 
^ piness i Nothing of all this. It shews us only, tnat death 
^ IS not the end of our beings, that we are likely to pass here- 
^ after into other systems, more favourable than the present 
'* to the great ends of God's providence, the virtue and hap- 
^^ piness of his intelligent creatures. But into what systems 
^ we are to be removed ; what new scenes are to be presented 
'' to us, either of pleasure or pain ; what new parts we shall 
^ have to act, and to what trials and temptations we may yet 
^ be exposed ; on all these subjects we know just nothing. 
^ That our happiness ^r ever depends on our conduct A^re 
^ is a most important proposition, which we learn onli/ frooi 
«' Revelation." 

Pagexxxvii. [H.] 

** In the common affairs of life, common Experience is 
^ sufficient to direct us. But will common Experience serve 
^ to guide our judgment concerning the fall and redemption 
^ at mankind i From what we see everg da^, can we explain 
^ the commencement, or foretel the dissolution of the world ? 
^ To judge of events like these, we should be conversant in 
^* the history of other planets; should be distinctly informed 
5 
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** of God's various dispensations to all the different orders of 
'* rational beings. Instead then of grounding our religious 
** opinions on what we call Experience^ let us apply to a 
*' more certain guide, let us hearken to the Testimony of God 
'^ himself. The credibility of human testimony, and the con- 
" duct of human agents, are subjects perfectly within the 
^' reach of our natural faculties ; and we ought to desire no 
'' firmer foundation for our belief of Religion, than for the 
'^ judgments we form in the common affairs of life ; where we 
'^ see a little plain testimony easily outweighs the most spe- 
*^ cious conjectures, and not seldom even strong probabili- 
*^ ties." Dr. Balguy's 4th Charge. See also an excellent 
pamphlet, entitled, Remarks on mr. Hume*s Essay on the 
J^atural History of Religion, § 5. And the 6th of Dr, 
Powelfs Discourses. 

Pa^ xli. [I.] 

Dr. Arthur Ashley Stkes, from whose writings some 
good may be collected out of a multitude of things of a con- 
trary tendency, in what he is pleased to call The Scripture 
Doctrine of Redemption"^, opposes what is here advanced by 
Bishop Butler ; quoting his words, but without mentioning 
his name. If what is said above be not thought a sufficient 
answer to the objections of this author, the reader may do 
well to consult a Charge On the Use and Abuse of Philosophy 
in the Study of Religion^ by the late Dr. Powell ; who seems 
to me to have had the observations of Dr. Sykes in his view, 
where he is confuting the reasonings of certain philosophizing 
Divines against the doctrine of the Atonement. Powell's 
Discourses, Charge III. p. 342 — 348. 

• See the Obsenradons on the Texts cited in his first Chapter, and abo in 
.CSiapters the fifth and sixth. 
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If the Reader should meet here with any 
thing, which he had not before attended to, it 
will not be in the observations upon the con- 
stitution and course of nature, th<^s6 being all 
obvious; but in the application of them: in 
which, though there is nothing but what ap- 
pears to me of some real weight, and therefore 
of great importance ; yet he will observe se- 
veral things, which will appear to him of very 
little, if he can think things to be of little im- 
portance which are of any real weight at all, 
upon such a subject as Religion. However, the 
proper force of the following Treatise lies in the 
whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted, by many persons, that Christianity is 
not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that 
it is, now at length discovered to be fictitious. 
And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the 
present age, this were an agreed point, among 
all people of discernment; and nothing re- 
mained, but to set it up as a principal subject 
of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of re- 
prisals, for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world. On the contrary, thus 
much, at least, will be here found, not taken 
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for granted, but proved, that any reasonable 
man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, 
may be as muchr assured, as he is of his own 
being, that it is not, however, so clear a case, 
that there is nothing in it. There is, I think, 
strong evidence of its truth.; but it is certain 
no one can, upon principles of reason, be satis* 
fied of the contrary. And the practical conse- 
quence to be drawn from this, is not attended 
to by every one who is concerned in it. 

May, 1736. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Probable Evidence is essentially distin* 
guished from demonstrative by this, that it 
admits of degrees; and of all variety of them, 
from the highest moral certainty, to the very 
lowest presumption. We cannot indeed say a 
thing is probably true upon one very slight 
presumption for it ; because, as there may be 
probabilities on both sides of a question, 
there may be some against it : and though 
there be not, yet a slight presumption does 
not beget that degree of conviction, which 
is implied in saying a thing is probably true. 
But that the slightest possible presumption 
is of the nature of a probability, appears 
from hence; that such low presumption often 
repeated, will amount even to moral certain- 
ty. Thus a man's having observed the ebb 
and flow of the tide to-day, affords some sort 
of presumption, though the lowest imagin- 
able, that it may happen again to-morrow : 
but the observation or this event for so many 
days, and months, and ages together, as it 
has been observed by mankind, gives us a full 
assurance that it wilK 

That which chiefly constitutes Probability 
is expressed in the word Likely, i. e. like some 
truth*, or true event; like it, in itself, in its 

♦ Verisimi!e. 
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evidence, in some more or fewer of its circum- 
stances. For when we determine a thing to be 
probably 4:rue, auppose that an event has or will 
come to pass, 'tis from the mind's remarking 
in it a likeness to some other event, which 
we have observed has come to pass. And 
this observation forms, in numberless daily 
instances, a presumption, opinion, or full con- 
viction, that such event has or will come 
to pass; according as the observation is, that 
the like event has sometimes, most com- 
monly, or always, so far as our observation 
reaches, come to pass at like distances of 
time, or place, or upon like occasions. Hence 
arises the belief, that a child, if it lives twen- 
ty years, will grow up to the stature and 
strength of a man ; that food will contri- 
bute to the preservation of its Ijfe, and the 
want of it, for such a number of days, be its 
certain destruction. So likewise the rule and 
measure of our hopes and fears concerning the 
success of our pursuits; our expectations that 
others will act so aqd so in such circumstan- 
ces; and our judgment that such actions pro- 
ceed from such principles ; all these rely upon 
our having observed the like to what w^e hope, 
fear, expect, judge ; I say upon our having 
observed the like, either with respect to others 
or ourselves. And thus, whereais the prince* 
who had always lived in a warm climate, na- 
turally concluded, in the way of analogy, that 
there was no such thing as water's becoming 
hard, because he had always observed it to 

* Tbe story is told by Mr. Locke in the Chapter of Probability. 



flifid aiad yielding ' we, on the contrarj:, 
from analogy oonclnide, that there is no pre- 
sumptioQ at all s^inai this : that 'tis supc- 
posable^ t^e m^y be frost in England any 
given day in January next; probable that 
Ihere viJl on 9(Hm day of the montii ; and thai; 
tj^ere is 4 moral ,a^tm»iyj i. €. grousd for an 
i^xpectation without any doubt of it, in some 
or other of ^he winter. 



Prol^ble Evidence, in its very nature^ a£- 
foi}ds ]|^ ao iropierfect kind of information ; 
agd iis to be considered as relative only to 
Jt>ei9gs of iifnited capacities. For nothing 
5vhich is ttue possible object of knowledge, 
ivhethgr past, present, or future, can be pro- 
faiable to i»o infinite Intelligence; since it e^i- 
upt \m% be 4i$cern/?d aJp^oTutely as it is in it- 
self, s§f\gi^y true* or certainly fake. But 
to Us, probability is the very guide of life. 

^Tfm tbe^ things it follows, that in ques- 
jt;io.n9 Qf di^Cttlty, or such as are thou^it so, 
^vh^r^ a)or« s^itisfactory evidence cannot be 
^d, or is not iseen; if jthe result of the exami^ 
mtipii be, that there appears upon the whole, 
APrj th^s lowest presumption x>n one side, and 
i^oe QQ the other, ar a greater presumption 
on poe side, 4^oi}gh in the lowest degree 
^^t^; this determines the question, even 
m 9ifl^t«rs of speculation; and in matters of 
wao^ipe, will lay us under an absolute and 
fonoid (^ligation, iq point of prudence and 
of interest, to act upon that presumption or 
low probability, though it be so low as to 

B 2 
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leave the mind in very great doubt which is 
the truth. For surely a man is as really bound 
in prudence to do what upon the whole appears; 
according to the best of his judgment, to be for 
his happiness, as what he certainly knows to be 
so. Nay further, in questions of great conse- 
quence,a reasonable man will think itconcerns 
him to remark lower probabilities and presump- 
tions than tl\ese ; such as amount to no more 
than showing one side of a question to be as 
supposable|and credible as the other: nay, such 
as but amount to much less than even this. For 
numberless instances might be mentioned re- 
specting the common pursuits of life, where a 
man would be thought, in a literal sense, dis- 
tracted, who would not act, and with great 
application too, not only upon an even chance, 
but upon much less, and where the probability 
or chance was greatly against his succeeding** 

It is not my design to inquire further into 
the nature, the foundation, and measure of pro- 
bability; or whence it proceeds that likeness 
should beget that presumption, opinion, and 
full conviction, which the human mind is 
formed to receive from it, and which it does 
necessarily produce in every one; or to guard 
against the errors, to which reasoning from ana- 
logy is liable. This belongs to the subject of 
logic ; and is a part of that subject which has 
not yet been thoroughly considered. Indeed I 
Bhall not take upon me to say, how far the ex- 
tent, compass, and force, of analogical reason* 

* See Chap. yi. Part II. 
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iiig,can be reduced to general heads and rules; 
and the whole be formed into a system. But 
though so little in this way has been attempted 
by those who have treated of our intellectual 
powers, and the exercise of them ; this does not 
hinder but that we may be, as we unquestion- 
ably are assured, that analogy is of weight, in 
various degrees, towards determining our judgr 
ment, and our practice. Nor does it in any- 
wise cease to be of weight in those cases, be- 
cause persons, either given to dispute, or who 
require things to be stated with greater exact- 
ness than our faculties appear to admit of in 
practical matters, may find other cases in which 
'tis not easy to say, whether it be, or be not, of 
any weighty or instances of seeming analogies, 
which are really of none. It is enough to the 
present purpose to observe, that this general 
way of arguing is evidently natural, just, and 
conclusive. For there is no man can make a 
question but that the sun will rise to-morrow; 
and be seen, where it is seen at all, in the figure 
of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical rcmoumj 
Origen* has with singular sagacity observer 
that he who believes the Scripture to have pro- 
ceeded from him who is the Author of Nature^ 
may well expect to find the same sort of difficulties 
in it J as are found in the constitution of Nature. 
And in a like way of reflection it may be added 

^ Xpi^ luv roc ye rov (kirat, wapaSi^afUvov t8 writmyrec tov 
K^ftov liyai ravrac rctc ypa^c TiWEiaOai ori 69a w€pii r^c Kriaiu^i: 
dwarra role (ftriivi rov wipi air^c XoyoK, rdvra ical wtpl rmv ypa<puiy. 
Philocal. p. %3. Ed. Caot. 
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that he who denies the Scripture to have 
from God upon account of these difficulties^ 
may, for the very same reason, deny the world 
to have been formed by him. On the other 
hand, if there be din analogy or likeness be- 
tween that system of things and dispensation of 
Providence, which revelation informs us of, and 
that system of things and dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, which experience together with reason 
informs us of, i.e. the known course of Nature; 
this is a presumption, that they have both the 
same author and cause ; at least so far as to 
answer objections against the former's being 
from God, drawn from any thing which is 
analogical or similar to what is in the latter, 
which is acknowledged to be from him ; for 
an Author of Nature is here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and 
government of the worW upon reasoning, with- 
out foundation for the principles which we as- 
sume, whether from the attributes of God or 
any thing el^e; is building a world upon hypo-, 
thesis, like Des Cartes. Forming our notions 
upon reasoning from principles which are cer- 
tain, but applied to cases to which we have no 
ground to apply them, (like those who explain 
the structure of the human body, and the na» 
ture of diseases and medicines, from mere ma-^ 
thematics, without sufficient dcda) is an error 
much akin to ^he former : since what is as- 
sumed in order to make the reasoning appli- 
cable, is Hypothesis. But it must be allowed 
just, to join abstract reasonings with the ob- 
servation of facts, and argue from such facts . 
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as are known, to 6tbers that are like them; 
from that part of the Divine government 
over intelKgent creatures which comes under 
our view, to that larger and more general go- 
vernment over them, which is beyond it; and 
from what is ptesent, to collect, what is likely, 
credifade, or not incredible, will be hereafter. 

This method then of concluding and deter- 
mining being practical, and what,if we willact 
at all, we cannot but act upon in the common, 
pursuits of life; being evidently conclusive, in 
various degrees, proportionable to the degree 
and exactness of the whole analogy or likeness ; 
and havingso great authority for its introduction 
intO: the subject of religion, even revealed reli-, 
gion; my design is to apply it to that subject in 
general, both iiatural and revealed: taking for 
proved^ that there is an intelligent Author of Na- 
ture, and natural governor of the world • For as 
there is no presumption against this prior to the 
proof of it: soithas been often proved with accu- 
mulated evidence; from this argument of ana^ 
logy and final causes ; from abstract reasonings ; 
from the most ancient tradition and testimony; 
and &tm the general consent of mankind. Nor 
does it appear, so far as 1 can find, to be denied, 
by the generality of those who profess them- 
selves dissatisfied with the evidence of religion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus at- 
tending to what is in fact the constitution of 
N^ure,form their notions of God's government 
upon hypothesis : so there are others, who in- 
dulge themselves in vain and idle speculations. 
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how the world might possibly have been framed 
otherwise than it is; and upon supposition that 
things might) in imagining that they should, 
have been disposed and carried on after a better 
model, than what appears in the present dispo^ 
sition and conduct of them. Suppose now a 
person of such a turn of mind, to go on with his 
reveries, till he had at length fixed upon some 
particular plan of Nature, as appearing to him 
the best.' — One shall scarce be thought guilty 
of detraction against human understanding, if 
one should say, even beforehand, that the plan 
which this speculative person wcfuld fix upon, 
though he were the wisest of the sons of men, 
probably would not be the very best, even ac- 
cording to his own notions of best; whether, he 
thought that to be so, which afforded occasions 
and motives for the exercise of the greatest vir- 
tue, or which was productive of the greatest 
happiness, or that these two were necessarily 
connected, and run up into one and the same 
plan. However, it may not be amiss once for all 
to see, what would be the amount of these emen- 
dations and imaginary improvements upon 
the system of nature, or how far they would 
mislead us. And it seems there could be no 
stopping, till we came to some such conclusions 
as these : That all creatures should at first be 
made as perfect and as happy, as they were ca- 
pable of ever being : That nothing, to be sure, 
of hazard or danger should be put upon them to 
do; some indolent persons would perhaps think 
nothing at all : or certainly, that effectual care 
should be taken, that they should, whether ne- 
cessarily or not, yet eventually and in fact, al- 
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Ways do what was right and most conducive to 
happiness, which would be thought easy for in- 
finite power to effect; either by not giving them 
inyy principles which would endanger their go- 
ing wrong; or by laying the right motive of ac- 
tion in every instance before their minds conti- 
mually in so strong a manner, as would never 
fail of inducing them to act conformably to it; 
and that the whole method of government by 
punishment should be rejected, as absurd; as 
an awkward round-about method of carrying 
things on; nay, as contrary to a principal pur- 
pose, for whibh it would be supposed creatures 
were made, namely happiness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said 
in particular to the several parts of this strain of 
folly and extravagance; what has been above 
intimated, is a full direct general answer to it; 
namely, that we may see beforehand that we 
have not faculties for this kind of speculation. 
For though it be admitted, that from the first 
principles of our nature^ we unavoidably judge 
or determine some ends to be absolutely in 
themselves preferable to others, and that the 
ends now mentioned, or if they run upinto one, 
that this one. is absolutely the best; and conse- 
quently that we must conclude the ultimate end 
designed, in the constitution of Nature and con- 
duct of Providence, is the most virtue and hap- 
piness possibly: yet we are far from being able 
to judge, what particular disposition of things 
would be most friendly and assistant to virtue; 
or what means miebt beabsolutely necessary to 
produce the most happiness in a system of such 
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ex:tent as our own world may be, taking in all*^ 
that is past and to come, though we shoi]^ sup-, 
pose it detached from the whole of things. In*, 
deed we are so far from being able to judge of: 
this, that we are not judges wbslt may be tho 
necessary means of raising and conducting one 
person to the highest perfection and happiness 
of hb nature. Nay even in the little affairs of thei 
present life, we find men of different educa-^ 
tionsand ranks are not competent judges of the 
conduct of each other. Our whole nature leads, 
us to ascribe all moral perfection to God^ and> 
to deny all imperfection of him. And this wiU: 
for ever be a practical proof of his moral cha^ 
racter, to such as will consider what a practical 
proof is; because it is the voice of God speaks 
mgin us. And from hence we conclude, that 
virtue must be the happiness, and vice the mi- 
sery, of every creature; and that regularity 
and order and right cannot but prevail finally 
in a universe under his government. But we 
are in no sort judges^ what are the necessary 
means of accomplishing this end. 

Let us then, instead of that idle and not 
very innocent employment of forming ima^ 
^nary models of the world, and schemes of go- 
verning it, turn our thoughts to what we expe- 
rience to be the conduct of Nature with respect' 
to intelligent creatures; which m^y be resoked 
into general laws or rules of administration^ in 
the same way as many of the laws of nature 
respecting inanimate matter may be collected 
from experiments'. And let us compare the 
known constitution and course of thmgs n^ith 
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whaC is 8^ to be the moral system of nature: 
the acknowledged dispensations of Providence, 
or that government which we find owselve» 
udder, with what religion teaches us to believei 
and expedt; and see whether they are notr 
analogous and of a |)iece. And upon such a» 
comparison, it #ill I think be founa, that they 
are Very much so: that both may be traced up 
to the same geueral laws, and resolved into 
tibe same principles of divine conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be consideped,; 
is of pretty large ext^it, and consists of several 
parts; in some, more, in othersf, less, exact«< 
Id some few instances perhaps it may amount 
to a ieal practical proof; in others not so^ Yet 
in these it is a confirmation of what is proved' 
other ways. I will undeniably show, what too- 
many want to have shown them, that the systems 
ofreligion both natural and revea)ed,considered' 
only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, 
is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of Na^ 
ture be so too. And it will a£brd an answer to 
almost all objections against the system both of ^ 
natural and revenled reUgion ; though not per« 
baps an answer in so great a degree, yet in a 
very considerable degree an answer, to the ob^ 
jectiens against the evidence of it; for objeo^ 
tions against a proof, and objections agairat 
what k said to be proved, th6 reader wiU ob^ 
serve are different things. 

Now the divine government of the world,im- 
plied ID the notion of Rdigion in general and of 
Christianity, contlEuns in it ; Thsit mankind is 
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appointed to live in a future state*; That there, 
every one shall be rewarded or punished-f- ; re- 
warded or punished respectively for all that be- 
haviour here, which We comprehend underthe 
words, virtuous, or vicious, morally good of 
evil J; That our present life is a probation, a 
state of trial§, and of disciplinejj, for that future 
one ; notwithstanding the objections, which 
men may fancy they have, from notions of 
Necessity, against there being any such moral 
plan as this at all^; and whatever objections 
may appear to lie against the wisdom and 
goodness of it, as it stands so imperfectly made 
known to us at present**: That this world being 
in a state of apostasy and wickedness, and 
consequently of ruin, and the sense both of 
their condition and duty being greatly cor- 
rupted amongst men, this gave occasion for an 
additional dispensation of Providence; of the 
utmost importance^; proved by miraclesff; 
but containing in it many things appearing to 
us strange and not to have been expected§§ ; 
a dispensation of Providence, which is a scheme 
or system of things||||, carried on by the media- 
tion of a divine person, the Messiah, in order 
to the recovery of the worldf f ; yet not revealed 
to all men, nor proved with the strongest possi- 
ble evidence to all those to whom it is re- 
vealed ; but only to such a part of mankind, and 
withsuch particular evidence, as the wisdom of 
God thought fit*t*. The design then of the fol- 

♦ Ch. i. + Ch. ii. X Ch. iii. 

§ Ch. ir. II Ch. t. H Ch. vi. 

•• Ch. vii. ++ Part II. Ch. i. tt Ch. ii. 

§^ Ch. iii. till Ch. it. M Ch. t. ♦+♦ Ch. vi. jiu 
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lowing Treatise will be to shew that the several 
parts principally objected against in this mo- 
ral and Christian dispensation, including its 
scheme, its publication, and the proof which 
God has afforded us of its truth ; that the par- 
ticular parts principally objected against in 
this whole dispensation, are analogous to what 
IS experienced in* the constitution and course 
of Nature, or Providence ; that the chief ob- 
jections themselves which are alleged against 
the former, are no other than what may be 
alleged with like justness against the latter, 
where they are found in fact to be inconclu- 
sive ; and that this argument from analogy, is 
in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly of 
weight on the side of religion*, notwithstand- 
ing the objections which may seem to lie 
against it, and the real ground which there 
may be for difference of opinion, as to the par- 
ticular degree of weight which is to be laid 
upon it. This is a general account of what 
may be looked for in the following Treatise, 
And I shall begin with that which is the foun- 
dation of all our hopes and of all our fears ; all 
our hopes and fears, which are of any consi- 
deration ; I mean a Future Life. 

• Chap. Till. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of a Ff^urfi J^tfe. 

Strange difficulties have bepo raised by 
^ome coi^GeFningperspi^al identity, or the same- 
ness of living agents, implied in the notion of 
our exis(ting npw and l^ereafter, or in any two 
4»uccessive moipents ; which, wl^oeyer thinks it 
worth while, ^lay see considered ip the first 
Pissertatiop at the end of this Treatise. But 
without regard to any pf them here;, let us con- 
4sider what the analogy pf nature, and the seve- 
re changes which we have undergone, and 
those which we know we may undergo without 
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being destroyed, suggest, as to the effect which 
death may, or may not have upon us ; and whe- 
ther it be not from thence probable, that we 
may survive this change, and exist in a future 
state of life and perception. 

I. From our being bom into the present 
world in the helpless imperfect state of infancy, 
and having arrived from thence to mature age, 
we find it to be a general law of nature in our 
own species, that tne same creatures, the same 
individuals, should exist in degrees of life and 
perception, with capacities of action, of enjoy- 
ment and suffering, in one period of their be- 
ing, greatly different from those appointed them 
in another period of it. And in other creatures 
the same law holds. For the difference of their 
capacities and states of life at their birth (to go 
no higher) and in maturity; the change of 
worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of 
their locomotive powers by such change : and 
birds and insects bursting the shell, their habi- 
tation, and by this means entering into a new 
world, furnished with new accommodations for 
them, and finding a new sphere of action as- 
signed them ; these are instances of this general 
law of nature. Thus all the various and wonder- 
ful transformations of animals are to be taken 
into consideration here. But the states of life in 
which we ourselves existed formerly in the 
womb and itf our infancy, are almost as different 
from our present in mature age, as it is possible 
to conceive any two states or degrees of life can 
be. Therefore that we are to exist hereafter in 
a state as different (suppose) from our present, 
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as this is from our former, is but according to 
the analogy of nature; according to a natural 
order or appointment of the very same kind, 
with what we have already experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with icapacities 
of action, of happiness and misery : for we are 
conscious of acting, of enjoying pleasure and 
suffering pain. Now that we have these 
powers and capacities before death, is a pre- 
sumption that we shall retain them through and 
after death ; indeed a probability of it abun- 
dantly sufficient to act upon, unless there be 
some positive reason to think that death is the 
destruction of these living powers: because 
there is in every case a probability, that all 
things will continue as we experience they are, 
in all respects, except those in which we have 
some reason to think they will be altered. This 
is that Aind*of presumption or probability from 
analogy expressed in the very word continuance^ 
which seems our only natural reason for believ^ 
log the course of the world will continue to- 
morrow, as it has done so far as our experience 
or knowledge of history can carry us back. 
Nay it seems our only reason for believing, that 
any one substance now existing, will continue 
to exist amoment longer; the self-existent sub- 
stance on}y excepted. Thus if men were as- 
sured that the unknown event, death, was not 
the destruction of our faculties of perception 

* I say kind of presumption or probability ; for I do not mean 
to affirm thai there is the same degree of conriction, that our 
fifing powers will continue after death, as there is, that our sub* 
^- wilt- 
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and of action, there would be no apprehension, 
that any other power or event unconnected 
with this of death, would destroy these faculties 
just at the instant of each creature's death ; and 
therefore no doubt but that they would remain 
after it: which shews the high probability that 
our living powers will continue after death, 
unless there be some ground to think that death 
is their destruction*. For, if it would be in a 
manner certain that we should survive death, 
provided it were certain that death would not 
be our destruction, it must be highly probable 
we shall survive it, if there be no ground to 
think death will be our destruction. 

Now though I think it must be acknowledged;, 
that prior to the natural and moral proofs of a 
future life commonly insisted upon,there would 
arise a general confused suspicion, that in thj^ 
great shock and alteration which we shall un-? 
dergo by death, we, i.e. our living powers, might 
be wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to those ^ 
proofs, there is really no particular distinct 
ground or reason for this apprehension at all^ 
so far as I can find. If there be, it must arise 

* Dettruddon of living poiwerSf is a manner of expression ud-w* 

avoidably ambiguous ; aud may signify either the destruction of a 

living beingj m as thai the aame living being shall be tncaptAie ef 

ever perceiving or aclmg agtfin at ail: or the deMtmcivm of IhtiU 

means and inairumenis by which it is capable of its present Ufe^ of tto 

present stale of perception and of adion. It is here used in the 

former sense. When it is used in the latter, the epithet present is* 

added. The loss of a man^s eye, is a destruction of living powers 

in the latter sense* But we have no reason to think the destruction 

of living powers, in the former sense^ to be possible. ' We have no^ 

more reason to think a being endued with living powers, ever losea 

them during its whole existence, than to believe thai a stone ev^ 

acquires them. 
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either from the reason of the things or from the 
analogy of nature. 



But we cannot argue from the reason of the 
things that death is the destruction of hving 
agents, because we know not at all what death 
is in itself ; but only some of its effects, such as 
the dissolution of flesh, skin and bones. And 
these effects do in no wise appear to imply the 
destruction of a living agent. And besides, as 
we are greatly in the dark, upon what the ex* 
ercise of our living powers depends, so we are 
wholly ignorant what the powers themselves 
depend upon ; the powers themselves as distin« 
guished, not only from their actual exercise, but 
also from the present capacity of exercising 
them; and as opposed to their destruction ; for 
sleep, or however a swoon, shews us, not only 
that these powers exist when they are not ex- 
ercised, as the passive power of motion does in 
inanimate matter; but shews also that they 
exist, when there is no present capacity of ex- 
ercising them : or that the capacities of exer- 
cising them for the present, as well as the actual 
exercise of them, may be suspended, and yet 
the powers themselves remain undestroyed. 
Since then we know not at all upon what the 
existence of our living powers depends, this 
shews further, there can no probability be col- 
lected from the reason of the thing, that death 
will be their destruction : because their exist- 
ence may depend upon somewhat in no degree 
affected by death; upon somewhat quite out 
of the reach of this king of terrors. So that 
there is nothing more certain, thaa that the rea^ 

c 2 
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son of the thing shews vis do conDexion be- 
tween death, and the destruction of living 
agents. Nor can we find any thing throughout 
the whole analogy of Nature^ to afford us even 
the slightest presumption, that animals ever. 
lose their living powers ; much less, if it were 
possible, that they lose them by death; for we 
have no faculties wherewith to trace any be- 
yond or through it, so as to see what becomes 
of them. This event removes them from our 
view. It destroys the sensible proof, which 
we had before their death, of their being pos- 
sessed of living powers, but does not appear to 
afford the least reason to believe that they are, 
then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed 
of these powers, up to the very period to which 
we have faculties capable of tracing them, is 
itself a probability of their retaining them, 
beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a sensi* 
ble credibility is given to it, by observing tlie 
Tery great and astonishing changes which we 
have experienced; so great, that our existence 
in another state of life, of perception and of 
action, will be but according to a method of 
providential conduct, the like to which has 
been already exercised even with regard to our* 
selves ; according to a course of nature, the 

like to which we have already gone through. 

• • • . 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sen* 
sible, how difiScult it is to silence imagination 
enough to make the voice of reason even dis- 
tinctly heard in this case ; as we are accustomed^ 

2 
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from our youth up, to indulge that forward 
delusive faculty, ever obtruding beyond its 
sphere ; of some assistance indeed to apprehen- 
sion, but the author of all error ; as we plainly 
lose ourselves in gross and jDFude conceptions of 
thitigs, taking for granted that we are ac- 
quainted with, what indeed we are wholly igno- 
rant of; it may be proper to consider the ima- 
ginary presumptions, that death will be oiir 
destruction, arising from these kinds of early 
and lasting prejudices ; and to shew how little 
they can really amount to, even though we cari- 
npt wholly divest ourselves of them. And, 

I. All presumption of death's being the de- 
struction of living beings, must go upon suppo- 
sition that they are coip pounded; and so, dis- 
c^rptible. But since consciousness isasingleand 
indivisible power,it should seem that the subject 
in which it resides, must be so too. For were the 
motion of any particleof matter absolutely one 
and indivisible,so as that it should imply a con- 
tradiction to suppose paj:'toftbismotion to exist, 
and part not to exists i ^. part of this matter to 
iDove^ and part to be at rest ; then its power of 
jnotiom would be indivisible; and so also would 
the subject in which the power inheres, namely, 
the particleof matter: for if thiscould bedivided 
into two, one part might be moved and the other 
at rest^ which is contrary to^ the supposition. In 
like manner it has be^n argued*, and, for any 
thingftppearittg to the contrary, j us tly ,that since 
t))e perception or consciousness^ which we hp^ve 



•See Dr. CktrM^ l4^x to MnlXMhtU/and theDefeoeee of it 
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of our own existence, is indivisible, so as that it 
is a contradiction to suppose one part of it 
should be here and the other there; the percep- 
tive power, or the power of consciousness, is in- 
divisible too : and consequently the subject in 
which it resides; i.e. the conscious Being. Now 
upon supposition that living agent each man 
calls himself, is thus a single being, which there 
is at least no more difficulty in conceiving than 
in conceiving it to be a compound, and of 
which there is the proof now mentioned ; it fol- 
lows, that our organized bodies are no more 
ourselves or part of ourselves, than any other 
matter around us. And it is as easy to conceive, 
how matter, which is no part of ourselves, may 
be appropriated to us in the manner which our 
present bodies are ; as how we can receive im- 
pressions from, and have power over, any mat ten 
It is as easy to conceive, that we may exist 
out of bodies, as in them ; that we might have 
animated bodies, of any other organs and 
senses wholly different from these now given 
us, and that we may hereafter animate these 
same or new bodies variously modified and or- 
ganized ; as to conceive how we can animate 
such bodies as our present. And lastly, the dis- 
solution of all these several organized bodies, 
supposing ourselves to have successively ani- 
mated them, would have no more conceivable 
tendency to destroy the living beings ourselves, 
or deprive us of living Acuities, the faculties of 
perception and of action, than the dissolution 
of any foreign matter, which we are capable of 
receiving impressions from, and making use of 
for the common occasions of life. 

5 
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"-IJ. The simplicity and absolute oneness of 
a living agent cannot indeed, from the nature 
of the thing, be properly proved by experimen- 
tal observations. But as these /cr// in with the 
supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us 
. to conclude certainly, that our gross organized 
, bodies, with which we perceive the objects of 
sense, and with which we act, are no part of 
ourselves ; and therefore shew us that we have 
/ no reason to believe their destruction to be ours : 
; even, without determining whether our living 
substances be material or immaterial. For we 
see by experience, that . men may lose their 
limbs,their organs of sense,and even the greatest 

{)art of these bodies, and yet remain the same 
iving agents. And persons can trace up the 
existence of themselves to a time when the 
. bulk of their bodies was extremely small, in 
comparison of what it is in mature age : and we 

. cannot but think, that they might then have 
lost a considerable part of that small body, and 
yet have remained the same living agents; as 
they may now lose great part of their present 
body, and remain so. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux, 
from that never*ceasing attrition, which there 
is in every part of them. Now things of this 
kiiid. unavoidably teach us to distinguish, be- 
tween these living agents ourselves, and laree 
quantities of matter, in which we are very nearly 

. interested : since these may be ahenated, and 
actually are in a daily course of succession, and 
changing their D^vners ; whilst we are assured, 
that eacn living agent remains one and the same 
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permanent being*. And this general observa-* 
tion leads us on to the following ones : 

Firsts That we have no way of determinio^ 
by experience, what is the certain bulk of the 
living being each man calls himself: and yety 
till it be determined that it is larger in bulk 
than the solid elementary particles of matter, 
which there is no ground to think any natural 
power can dissolve, there is no sort of reason to. 
think death to be the dissolution of it,! of the 
living being, even though it should not be ab^ 
solutely iodiscerptible. 

Secondly^ From our being so nearly related to 
and interested in certain systemsof matter, sup-t 
pose our flesh and bones, and afterwards ceas- 
ing to be at all related to them, the living agents 
ourselves remaining all this while undestroyed 
notwithstanding such alienation; and cons6-» 
quently these systems of matter not being our- 
selves ; it follows further, that we have no ground 
to conclude any other, suppose internal stf stems 
of matter, to be the living agents ourselves ; be- 
cause we can have no ground to conclude this, 
but from our relation to and interest in such 
other systems of matter : and therefore we can 
have no reason to conclude, what befals those 
systems of matter at death, to be the destruc- 
tion of the living agents. We have already, se- 
veral times over, lost a great part or perhaps the 
whole of our body, according tocertain common 
established laws of nature ; yet we remain the 

* See DitscrtaHm L p. ^57. 
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same living agents : when we shall lose as great 
a part, or me whole, by another common esta<- 
blished law of nature, death ; why may we not 
also remain the same? That the alienation has 
been gradual in one case, and in the other will 
be more at once, does not prove any thing to 
the contrary* We- have passed undestroyed 
through those many and great revolutions of 
matter, so peculiarly appropriated to us our- 
selves ; why should we imagine death will be 
so fatal to us ? Nor can it be objected, that what 
is thus alienated • or lost, is no part of our ori^ 
^nal solid body, but only adventitious matter ; 
because we may lose entire limbs, which must 
have contained many solid parts and vessels of 
the original body : or if this be not admitted^ 
we have no proof, that any of these solid parts 
are dissolved or alienated by death* Though, 
by the way, we are very nearly related to that 
extraneous or adventitious matter, whilst it 
continues united to and distending thd several 
parts of our solid body. But after all ; the ref- 
lation a person bears to those parts of his body, 
to which he is the most nearly related ; what 
does it appear to amount to but this, that the 
living agent, and those parts of the body,' mur 
tually sdfect each other? And the same thing, 
the same thing in kind though not in degree, 
may be said of all foreign matter, which gives 
us ideas, and which we have any power over. 
From these observations the whole ground of 
the imagination is removed, that the dissolu- 
tion of any matter, is the destruction of a living 
agent, irom the interest he once had in such 
matten 
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Thirdly y If we consider our body somewhat 
more distinctly, as made up of organs and in- 
struments of perception and of motion, it will 
bring us to the same conclusion. Thus tJie com- 
mon optical experiments shew, and even the ob- 
servation how sight is assisted by glasses shews, 
that we see with our eyes in the same sense as 
we see with glasses. Nor is there any reason to 
•believe, that we see with them in any other 
sense ; any other, I meauj which would lead us 
to think the eye itself a percipient. The like is 
to be said of hearing; and our feeHng distant 
soUd matter by means of somewhat in our hand, 
seems an instance of the like kind, as to the 
subject we are considering. AH these are in- 
stances of foreign matter, or such as is no part 
of our body, being instrumental in preparing 
objects for, and conveying them to the per- 
:ceiving power, in a manner similar or like to 
the manner in which our orgaps of sense pre- 
pare and convey them. Both are in a like way 
instruments of our receiving such ideas from 
external objects, as the Author of nature ap- 
pointed those external objects to be the occasions 
ofjexciting in us. However, glasses are evi- 
dently instances of this; namely, of matter 
which is no part of our body, preparing objects 
for and conveying them towards the perceiving 
power^ in like manner as our bodily organs do. 
And if we see with our eyes only in the same 
manner as we do with glasses, the like, may 
-justly be concluded, from analogy, of all om: 
other senses. It. is not intended, by any thing 
(here said, to affirm, that the whole apparatus 
of vision, or of perception by any other of our 
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•senses, can be traced through all its steps, quite 
up to the living power of seeidg; or perceiving: 
but that so far as it can be traced by experi- 
mental observations^ so Oax it appears, that our 
organs of sense prepare and convey on objects, 
in order to their being perceived, in like man- 
ner as foreign matter does, without affording 
any shadow of appearance, that they them- 
selves perceive. And that we have no reason to 
think our organs of sense percipients, is con- 
'firmed by instances of persons losing some of 
them, the living beings themselves, their former 
occupiers, remaining unimpaired. It is con« 
firmed also by the experience of dreams; by 
which we find we are at present possessed of a 
latent, and, what would otherwise be, an un-> 
imagined unknown power of perceiving sensi- 
ble objects, in as strong and lively a manner, 
without our external organs of sense, as with 
them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving 
or directing motion by will and choice : upon 
the destruction of a limb, this active power re- 
mains, as it evidently seems, unlessened ; so as 
that the living being who has suffered this loss. 
Would be capable of moving as before, if it had 
another limb to move with. It can walk by the 
help of an artificial leg ; just as it can make 
use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards^ itself 
and to move things, beyond the length aiid the 
power of its natursd arm : and this last it does 
m the same manner as it reaches and moves, 
WiUi its natural arm, things nearer andof less 
weight* Nor is there ^o much as any jsppear- 
Atfoe df ottr isabs being endued wkh a power 
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of moving or directing theuiBelves; though 
they are adapted, like the several parts of a 
machine, to be the instruments of motion to 
each other ; and some parts of the same limb to 

of motion to other parts of it* 



Thus a man determines that he will look at 
auch an object through a microscope ; or being 
kme suppose that he will wa(lk to Buch a plac^ 
with a staff a week hence. His eyes and his 
feet no more determine in these cases, than 
tiie microscope and the staff. Nor is there 
any ground to think they any more put the 
determination in practice ; or that bis eyes are 
the seers or his feet the movers, in any other 
sense than as the microscope and the staff 
ere. Upon the whole then, our organs of sense 
and our limbs are certainly instruments^ which 
the living persons ourselves make use of rto 
perceive and move with : there is not any pro*- 
bability, that they are any more; nor con- 
sequently that we have any other kind of re- 
lation to them, than wiiat we may have^ to any 
other foreign matter formed into instruments 
of perception and motion,, suppose into a mi* 
croscope or a staff; (I (Sdy any other kind of re^ 
]«tioh, for I am nottpeaking of the degree of 
It) nor cionsequentlyfis'there any prob5wiity# 
dkat the alienation or disjkolulionof these vskr 
Mraments is the destruction of rthe .perceiving 
ttid iBOving agents 
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Add thus OUT findiiig) thai the dissoltttion of 
mtftievtiti which Hring beings weare nxost fieadjr 
hrtetlSffieditnot tlKto^8<dut3oii ;.fl4d tbAtUi« 

^esftmotion «fiMnrenil pUht of^uistiiul ^9tiab* 
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qienU of perception and of motion belonging 
to them, is not their destruction; shews de* 
moostratively, that there is no ground to think 
that the dissolution of any other matter, or de* 
struction of any other organs and instruments^ 
will be the dissolution or destruction of living 
agentSj from the like kind of relation • And 
we have no reason to think we stand in any 
other kind of relation to any thing which we 
find dissolved by death. 

But it is said these observations are equally 
applicable to brutes; and ^tis thought an insu* 
perable difficulty ,that they should beimmortal, 
and by consequencecapableof everlasting hap- 
piness. Now this manner of expression is both 
invidious and weak : but the thing intended by 
itv is really no difficulty at all, either in the 
-way of natural or moral consideration. For \st ; 
Supposethe invidious thing, designed in such a 
roannerof expression, were really implied, as it 
is not in the least, in the natural immortality of 
brutes ; namely, that they must arrive at great 
attainments, and become rational and moral 
agents ; w^n this would be no difficulty : since 
we know not what latent powers and capacities 
4liey piay be endued with. There was once, 
prior to experience, as great presumption 
against human creatures, as there is against the 
brute creatures, arriving at that degree of un- 
derstanding, which we have in mature age. 
For we can trace up our own existence to the 
same original with theirs. And we find it to be 
a generiu law of nature, that creatures endued 
with capacities of virtue and religion, should he 
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placed in< a condition of being, in which thej 
are akogether widiout the use of them, for a 
considerable length of their duration ; as in 
io&ncy and childhood. And great part of the 
human species go out of the present world, be- 
fore they come to the exercise of these capaci- 
ties Jn any degree at alL But then, ^dly ; the 
natural immortality of brutes, does not in the 
least imply,that they are endued with any latent 
capacities of a rational or moral nature. And 
the (Economy of the universe might require, 
that there should be living creatures without 
any capacities of this kind. And all difficulties 
as to the manner how they are to be disposed of, 
are so apparently and wholly founded in our ig« 
norance, that 'tis wonderful they should be in- 
sisted upon by any, but such as are weak enough 
to think they are acquainted with the whole 
system of things. There is then absolutely no-, 
thing at all in this objection, which is so rhe- 
torically urged, against the greatest part of the 
natural proofs or presumptions of the immor- 
tality of human minds : I say the greatest part ; 
for His less applicable to the following observa^ 
tion, which is more peculiar to mankind : 

III. That as His evident our present power? 
and capacities of reason, memory, and affec- 
tion, do not depend upon our gross body in the 
manner in which perception by our organs of 
sense does ; so they do not appear to depend 
upon it at all in any such manner, as to give 
ground to think, that the dissolution of this l>Sdy 
will be the destruction of these our preset^ 
pQwersof reflection, as it will of our powers. of 
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sensation ; or to give ground to conclude, even , 
that it will be so much as a. suspension of the 
former* 

Human creatures exist at present in twoh 
states of life and perception, greatly different 
from each other; each of which has its own : 
peculiar laws, and its own peculiar enjoyments ^ 
and sufferings. When any of our senses are af-> 
fected or appetites gratified with the objects of 
them, we may be said to exist or live in a state 
of sensation. When none of our senses are af- 
fected or appetites gratified* and . yet we per- 
ceive and reason and act; we may be said to 
exist or live in a state of reflection. Now it, is 
byi no means certain that any thing which is 
dissolved by death, is any way necesisary to the 
living, being in this its state of reflection, after 
ideas are gained. For, though from our present 
constitution and condition of being, our exter-i 
nal organs of sense are necessary for conveying 
in ideas to our reflecting powers, as carriages 
and lever&and scaffolds are in architecture : yet 
when these idea^ are brought in, we are capa** 
ble of reflecting in the most intense degree, and 
of enjoying the greatest pleasure and feeling the 
greatest pain by means of that reflection, with- 
out any assistance from our senses ;. and wiiliout 
any at all, which we know of, from that body 
which will be dissolved by death. It does not. 
appear then, that the relation of this gross body 
to the reflecting being, is, in any degree, neces- 
sary to thiqking ; to ourinteliectual enjoyments ' 
or sufferings : nor, consequently, . that the disr 
solution or alienation of the former by death, 
will be the destruction of those present powers. 
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which render us capable of this state of reflec* 
tioD. Further, there are instances of mortal 
diseases, which do not at all affect our present 
intellectual powers; and this afibrdsa presump- 
tion, that those diseases will not destroy these 
present powers. Indeed, from the observations 
made above*, it appears, that there is no pre- 
sumption from their mutually affecting each 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the 
destruction of the living agent. And by the 
same reasoning, it must appear too, that there 
is no presumption, from their mutually afiect- 
ing each other, that the dissolution of the body 
is the destruction of our present reflecting 
powers : but instances of their not affecting 
each other, afford a presumption of the 
contrary. Instances of mortal diseases not im- 
pairing our present reflecting powers, evidently 
turn our thoughts even from imagining such 
diseases to be the destruction of them. Several 
things indeed greatly affect all our living 
powers, and at length suspend the exercise of 
thejn ; as for instance drowsiness, increasing 
till it endi» in sound sleep: and from hence 
we might have imagined it would destroy 
them, till we found by experience the weak- 
ness of this way of judging. But in the dis- 
eases now mentioned, there is not so much as 
this shadow of probability, to lead us to any 
such conclusion, as to the reflecting powers 
which we have at present. For in those dis»- 
eases, persons the moment before death ap- 
pear to be in the highest vigour of life. They 
discover apprehension, memory, reason, all en- 
tire; with the utmost force of affection ; sense 

• p. 27, M, 29, ao. 
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of a character, of shame and honour; and the 
highest niental enjoyments and sufferings, even 
to the last gasp; and these surely prove even 
greater vigour of life than bodily strength does. 
Now what pretence is there for thinking, that 
aprogressivedisease, when arrived to such a de- 
[ree, I mean tha^ degree which is mortal, will 
lestroy those powers, which were not impaired , 
which were not affected by it, during its whole 
progress quite up to that degree? And if death 
by diseases of this kind, is not the destruction 
of our present reflecting powers, 'twill scarce 
be thought that death by any other means is. 

It is obvious that this general observation 
may be carried on further: and there appears 
solittleconnexion between our bodily powers of 
sensation, and our present powers of reflection, 
that there is no reason to conclude, that deaths 
which destroys the former, does so much as 
suspend the exercise of the latter, or interrupt 
our continuing to exist in the like state of reflec- 
tion which we do now. For suspension of rea- 
son, memory, and the afiections which they 
excite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is 
imphed in our notion of it. And our daily ex- 
periencing these powers to be exercised, without 
iaoy assistance, that we know of, from those 
bodies, which will be dissolved by death ; and 
our finding often, that the exercise of them is 
i30 lively to the last ; these things afford a sen- 
sible apprehension, that death may not perhaps 
be so much as a discontinuance of the exercisre 
of thes^ powers, nor of the enjoyments and 
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sufferings which it implies*. So that our post- 
humous life, whatever there may be in it addi- 
tional to our present, yet may not be entirely 
beginning anew ; but going on. Death may, 
in some sort, and in some respjects, answer to 
our birth ; which is not a suspension of the 
faculties which we had before it, or a total 
change of the state of life in which we existed 
when in the womb ; but a continuation of both, 
with such and such great alterations. 

Nay, for aught we know of ourselves, of our 
present life, and of death ; death may imme- 
diately, in the natural course of things, put us 
into a higher and more enlarged state of life, as 
our birth does-f •; a state in which our capacities, 
and sphere of perception and of action, may be 
much greater than at present. For as our rela- 
tion to our external organs of sense, renders us 
capable of existing in our present state of sensa- 
tion ; so it may be the only natural hindrance to 
T>UT existing, immediately and of course, in a 

* There are three distinct qaesUons relating to a future life here 
considered : Whether death be the destruction of living agents ; if 
not, Whether it be the destruction of their jrresent powers of ro- 
flection, as it certainly is the destruction of their present powen of 
sensation ; and if not. Whether it be the suspension, or diaoonti- 
nuance of the exercise, of these present reflecting powers. Now, 
if there be no reason to believe the last, there will oe, if that were 
possible, less for the next, and less still for the first. 

+ This, according to &ra6o, was the opinion of the Brachfuau^ 
"iiofilisiv fJL€v yhp &} rov fiiv ivdd^e filoVf iJc &v dxfi^p Kvouivwr cTvcu* 

fkKoaoi^aavi. lab. XV. p. 1030. Ed. Arost 1707. To whidi 

, opinion perhaps AnUnwmu may allude in these words, Jc.«^ 

TTCDi/i/vctCy v^rc IftPfvoy ix rjc ya^pdg rfc yvraucSc to I(£X3i7, in^c 

luib. IX; c. 9: 
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higher state of reflection. The truth is, reason 
does not at all shew us, in what state death na* 
turallj leaves us. But were we sure, that it 
would suspend all our perceptive and active 
powers ; yet the suspension of a power and the 
destruction of it, are effects so totally different 
in kind, as we experience from sleep and a 
3woon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other; or conclude, even to the 
lowest degree of probability, that the same 
kind of force which is sufficient to suspend our 
faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be suffix 
cieot to shew, how little presumption there is, 
that death is the destruction of human creatures. 
However there is the shadow of an analogy, 
which may lead us to imagine it is ; the sup« 
posed likeness which is observed between the 
decay of vegetables, and of living creatures. 
And this likeness is indeed sufficient to afford 
the poets very apt allusions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our 
present life* But in reason, the analogy is so 
At fifom holding, that there appears no ground 
even for the comparison, as to the present 
question: because one of the two subjects 
<2ompared, is wholly void of that^ which is the 
principal and chief thing in the other, the 
power of perception and of action ; and which 
18 the only thing we are inquiring about the 

' contimiance of. So tibat the desturction of a 

• • • < 

vegetable, ia^ua event not similar or analogous 
to llie destruction of a living agent. 

D 2 
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But if, as was above intimated, leaving off 
thed elusive custom of substituting imagination 
in the room of experience, we would confine 
ourselves to what we do know and understand; 
if we would argue only from that, and from 
that form our expectations ; it would appear at 
first sight, that as no probability of living beings 
ever ceasing to be so, can be concluded from 
the reason of the thing; so none can be col- 
lected from the analogy of nature ; because we 
cannot trace any living beings beyond death. 
But as we are conscious that we are endued 
with capacities of perception and of action, 
and are living persons ; what we are to go upon 
is, that we shall continue so, till we foresee 
some accident or event, which will endanger 
those capacities, or be likely to destroy us : 
which death does in no wise appear to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we^ 
may pass into new scenes, and a new state of 
life and action, just as naturally as we came into 
the present. And this new state may naturally 
be a social one. And the advantages of it, ad- 
vantages of every kind, may naturally be b^ 
stowed, according to some fixed general laws oC 
Wisdom, upon every one in proportion to the 
degrees of his virtue. And. though the advan- 
tages of that future natural state, should not be 
bestowed, as these of the present in some mea;- 
sure are, by the will of the society ; but entire- 
ly by his more immediate action, upon whom 
the whole frame of nature depends : yet this 
distribution may be just as natural, as their 
being distributed here by the instrumentality of 
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men. And indeed, though one were to allow 
any confused undetermined sense, which people 
please to put upon the word nafi/ra/, it would be 
a shortness of thought scarce credible, to ima- 
gine^ that no system or course of things can be 
so, but only what we see at present*: especially 

, whilst the probability of a future life, or the 
natural immortality of the soul,is admitted upon 
the evidence of reason ; because this is really 
both admitting and denying at once, a state of 
being different from the present to be natural. 
But the only distinct meaning of that word is, 
stated^ fixed or settled: since what is natural, as 
much requires and presupposes an intelligent 
agent to render it so, i.e. to effect it continually 
or at stated times ; as what is supernatural or 
miraculous does to effect it for once. And from 
hence it must follow, that persons^ notion of 
what is natural, will be enlarged in proportion 
to their greater knowledge of the works of 
God, and the dispensations of his providence. 
Nor is there any absurdity in supposing, that 

. there may be beings in the universe, whose ca- 
pacities, and knowledge, and views, may be so 
extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensa- 
tion may to them appear natural, i. e. analogous 
or conformable to God's dealings with other 
parts of his creation ; as natural as the visible 
known course of things appears to us. For 
there seems scarce any other possible sense to 
be put upon the word, but that only in which it 
is here used; similar, stated, or uniform. 

* See Part IL Ch. ii. p. 192; and Part II. Cb. iv. p. 393^ 
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This credibility of a future life, which has 
been here insisted upon, how little soever it may 
satisfy our curiosity, seems to answer all the 
purposes of religion, in like manner as ademon- 
strative proof would. Indeed a proof, even a 
demonstrative one, of a future life, would not 
be a proof of religion. For, that we are to live 
hereafter, is just as reconcilable with the scheme 
of atheism, and as well to be accounted for by 
it, as that we are now alive, is : and therefore 
nothing can be more absurd than to argue from 
that scheme, that there can be no future state. 
But as religion implies a future state, any pre- 
sumption against such a state, is a presumption 
against religion. And the foregoing observa- 
tions remove all presumptions of that sort, and 
prove, to a very considerable degree of proba- 
bility, one fundamental doctrine of religion ; 
which, if believed, would greatly open and 
dispose the mind seriously to attend to the 
general evidence of the whole. 



CHAP, n 



Of the Gaoemment of God by Rewards and 
Punishments; and particularly of the latter. 

That which makes the question concern- 
ing a future life to be of so great import- 
ance to us, is our capacity of happiness and 
misery. And that which makes the consider- 
ation of it to be of so great importance to us, 
is the supposition of our happiness and misery 
Hereafter^ depending upon our actions Here. 
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Without this indeed, curiosity could not but 
sometimes bring a subject, in which we may be 
so highly interested, to our thoughts ; especially 
upon the mortality of others, or the near pro- 
spect of our own. But reasonable men would 
not take any farther thought about Hereafter, 
than what should happen thus occasionally to. 
rise in their minds, if it were certain that our fu- 
ture interest no way depended upon our present, 
behaviour: whereas on the contrary,if there be 
ground, either from analogy or any thing else, 
to think it does ; then there is reason also for 
the most active thought and solicitude, to secure 
that interest ; to behave so as that we may 
escape that misery, and obtain that happiness 
in another life, which we not only suppose our- 
selves capable of, but which we apprehend also 
is put in our own power. And whether there bp 
ground for this last apprehension, certainly 
would deserve to be most seriously considered, 
were there no other proof of a future life and 
interest, than that presumptive one, which the 
foregoing observations amount to. 

Now in the present state, all which we enjoy, 
and a great part of what we suffer, is piU in our 
own power. For pleasure and pain are the con- 
sequences of our actions : and we are endued 
by the Author of our Nature with capacities 
of foreseeing these consequences. We find by 
experience He does not so much as preserve 
pur lives, exclusively of our own care and 
attention, to provide ourselves with, and to 
make use of, that sustenance, by which he has 
appointed our lives shall be preserved ; and 
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without which, he has appointed, they shall 
not be preserved at all. And in general we 
foresee, that the external things, which are the 
objects of our various passions, can neither be 
obtained norenjoyed,withoutexerting ourselves 
in such and such manners : but by thus exerting 
ourselves, we obtain and enjoy these objects, in 
which our natural good consists ; or by this 
means God gives us the possession and enjoy- 
ment of them, I know not, that we have anyone 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means 
of our own actions. And by prudence and care, 
we may, for the most part, pass our days in tole- 
rable ease and quiet : or, on the contrary, we may 
by rashness, ungoverned passion, wilfulness, or 
even by negligence, make ourselves as miserable 
as ever we please. And many do please to make 
themselves extremely miserable, i. e. to do what 
they know beforehand will render them so. 
They follow those ways, the fruit of which they 
know, by instruction, example, experience, will 
be disgrace, and poverty, and sickness and un- 
timely death. This every one observes to be 
the general course of things ; though it is to be 
allowed, we cannot find by experience, that 
^1 our suffering are owing to our own follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his 
creatures promiscuously such and such percep- 
tions, without regard to their behaviour ; why 
he does not make them happy without the in- 
strumentality of their own actions, and pre- 
vent their bringing any sufferings upon them- 
selves ; is another matter. Perhaps there may 
be some impossibilities in the nature of things, 
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which we are unacquainted with*. Or less 
happiness, it may be, would upon the whole be 
produced by such a method of conduct, than is 
by the present- Or perhaps divine goodness, 
with which, if I mistake not, we make very 
free in our speculations, may not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness; but a dispo- 
sition to make the good, the faithful, the honest 
maa happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind 
may be pleased,withseeinghis creatures behave 
suitably to the nature which he has given them ; 
to the relations which he has placed them in to 
each other ; and to that^which they stand in to 
himself; that relation to himself, which, during 
their existence, is even necessary, and which 
is the most important one of all. Perhaps, I 
say, an infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased 
with this moral piety of moral agents, in and 
for itself; as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his 
creation. Or the whole end, for which God 
made, and thus governs the world, may be ut- 
terly beyond the reach of our faculties ; there 
may be somewhat in it as impossible for us to 
have any conception of, as for a blind man to 
have a conception of colours. But however 
this be, it is certain matter of universal expe- 
rience, that thegeneral method of divine admi- 
nistration, is, forewarning us, or giving us ca- 
pacities to foresee, with more or less clearness, 
that if we act so and so, we shall have such en- 
joyments, if so and so, such sufferings ; and giv- 
ing us those enjoyments, and making us feel 
those sufferings, in consequence of our actions. 

• Part I. Oh. vii. p. 160, *c. 
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" But all this is to be ascribed to the general 
" course of nature/^ True. This is the very 
thing which I am observing. It is to be ascribed 
to the general course of nature : i. e. not surely 
to the words or ideas, course of nature ; but to 
Him who appointed it, and put things into it : 
or to a course of operation, from its uniformity 
or constancy, called natural*; and which ne- 
cessarily implies an operating agent. For when 
men find themselves necessitated to confess an 
Author of Nature, or that God is the natural 
governor of the world; they must not deny this 
again, because his government is uniform ; 
they must not deny that he does things at all, 
because he does them constantly ; because the 
effects of his acting are permanent, whether 
his acting be so or not ; though there is no 
reason to think it is not. In short, every man, 
in every thing he does, naturally acts upon the 
forethought and apprehension of avoiding evil 
or obtaining good : and if the natural course 
of things be the appointment of God, and our 
natural faculties of knowledge and experience, 
are given us by him ; then the good and bad 
consequences which follow our actions ^re his 
appointment, and our foresight of those conse- 
quences, is a warning given us by him, how 
we are to act. 

^^ Is the pleasure then, naturally accompany- 
^^ ing every particular gratification of passion, 
^^ intended, to put us upon gratifying ourselves 
^^ in every such particular instance, and as a 
" reward to us for so doing t^'No, certainly. Nor 

* p. 42, 43. 
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is it to be said^ that our eyes were naturally io^ 
tended to give us the sight of each particular 
object, to which they do or can extend ; objects 
which are destructive of them, or which, fcwr 
any other reason, it may become us to turn our 
eyes from. Yet there is no doubt, but that our 
eyes were intended for us to see with. So nei- 
^er is there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
pleasures and pains belonging to the passions, 
were intended, ingeneral, to induce mankind to 
act in such and such manners. 

Now from this general observation, obvious 
to every one, that God has given us to under- 
stand, he has appointed satisfaction and delight 
to be the consequence of our acting in one man- 
ner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in 
another, and of our not acting at all ; and that 
we find the consequences, wnich we were be- 
forehand informed of, uniformly to follow; we 
may leam^ that we are at present actually under 
his government in the strictest and most pro- 
per sense; in such a sense, as that he rewards 
and punishes us for our actions. An AutluMr of 
Nature being supposed, it is not so much a de- 
duction of reason,as a matter of experience, that 
we are thus under his government : under his 
government, in the same sense, as we are under 
the government of civil magistrate. Because 
the annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain 
to others, in our power to do or forbear, and 
giving notice of this appointment beforehand 
to those whcHn it concerns ; is the proper formal 
notion of government. Whether the pleasure 
or pain which thus follows upon our behi^iotir, 
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be owing, to the Author of Nature's acting upon 
us every moment which we feel it ; or to his 
having at once contrived and executed his own 
part in the plan of the world ; makes no alter- 
ation as to the matter before us. For if civil 
magistrates could make the sanctions of their 
laws take place, without interposing at all, after 
they had passed them; without a trial, and the 
formalities of an execution : if they were able 
to make their laws execute themselves, or every 
oflfender to execute them upon himself; we 
should be just in the same sense under their go- 
vernment then, as we are now : but in a much 
higher degree, and more perfect manner. Vain is 
the ridicule, with which, one foresees, some per- 
sons will divert themselves, upon finding lesser 
pains considered as instances of divine punish- 
ment. There is no possibility of answering or 
evading the general thing here intended, with- 
out denying all final causes. For final causes 
being admitted, the pleasures and pains now 
mentioned must be admitted too as instances of 
them. And if they are; if God annexes delight 
to some actions, and uneasiness to others, with 
an apparent design to induce us to act so and so; 
then he not only dispenses happiness and misery, 
but also rewards and punishes actions. If, for 
example, the pain which we feel, upon doing 
what tends to the destruction of our bodies, sup- 
pose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon 
woundingourselves,beappointed by the Author 
of Nature to prevent our doing what thus tends 
to our destruction; this is altogether as much an 
instance of his punishing our actions, and con- 
sequently of our being under his government. 
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as declaring by a voice from heaven, that if we 
acted so, he would inflict such paia upon us, and 
inflicting it, whether it be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or concepr 
tion of the Author of Nature, is that of a master 
or governor, prior to the consideration of his 
moral attributes. The fact of our case, which 
we find by experience, is, that he actually exer- 
cises dominion or government over us at pre- 
sent, by rewarding and punishing us for our 
actions, in as strict and proper a sense of these 
words, and even in the same sense, as children, 
servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished 
by those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of Nature, the 
wholepresent course of things, most fully shews, 
that there is nothing incredible in the general 
doctrine of reUgion ; that God will reward and 
punish men for their actions hereafler : nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of 
rewarding and punishing. For the whole course 
of nature is a present instance of his exercising 
that government over us, which implies in it 
rewarding and punishing. 

BUT as Divine Punishment is what men 
chiefly object against, and are most unwillmg 
to allow ; it may be proper to mention some 
circumstances in the natural course of punish- 
ments at present, which are analogous to what 
religion teaches us concerning a future state of 
punishment ; indeed so analogous, that as they 
add a farther credibility to it, so they cannot 
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but raise a most serious apprehension of it in 
those who will attaid to them. 

It has been now observed, that such and such 
miseries naturally follow such and such actions 
of imprudence and wilfulness, as well as actions 
more commonly and more distinctly considered 
as vicious ; and that these consequences, when 
they may be foreseen, are properly natural pu- 
nishments annexed to such actions. For the 
general thing here insisted upon, is, not that 
we see a great deal of misery in the world, but 
a great d^ which men bring upon themselves 
by their own behaviour, which they might have 
foreseen and avoided. Now the circumstances 
of these natural punishments, particularly de- 
serving our attention, are such as these ; That 
oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted in con- 
sequence of, actions, which procure many pre- 
sent advantages, and are accompanied with 
much present pleasure ; for instance, sickness 
and untimely death is the consequence of in- 
temperance, though accompanied with the 
highest mirth and jollity : That these punish- 
ments are often much greater than the advan- 
tages or pleasures obtained by the actions, 
of which they are the punishments or conse- 
quences : That though we may imagine a con- 
stitution of iiatmre, in which these natural 
pufHshinents, which are in fact to follow, would 
^^Uow^ immediately upon such actions being 
done, or very soon after ; we find on the con- 
trary in oiir world, that they are crften delayed 
a great while^ soa^netiraes even till long after the 
jactions pocasioning them are forgot; so that 
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the constitution of nature is such^ that delay 
of punishment is no sort nor d^ee of pre- 
sumption of final impunity : That after such 
delay 9 these natural punishments or miseries 
often come, not by degrees, but suddenly, with 
violence, and at once ; however, the chief mi- 
sery, often does: That as certainty of such 
distant misery following such actions, is never 
afibrded persons; so perhaps during the actions, 
they have seldom a distinct full expectation of 
its following*: and many times the case is only 
thus, that they see in general, or may see, the 
credibility, that intemperance, suppose, will 
bring after it diseases ; civil crimes, civil piK 
nishments ; when yet the real probability ahmx 
is, that they shall escape : but things notwith- 
standing take their destined course, and the 
misery inevitably follows at its appointed time, 
in very many of these cases. Thus also though 
youth may be alleged as an excuse for rashness 
and folly, as being naturally thoughtless, and 
not clearly foreseeing all the consequences of 
being un tractable and profligate; this does not 
hind^, but that these consequences follow^ 
and are grievously felt, throughout tl^ whole 
course of mature life. Habits contracted even 
in that age, are often utter ruin : and men^s 
success in the world, not only in the common 
sense of worldly success, but their real happi- 
ness and misery, depends in a great degree, 
and m various ways, upon the manner in wnich 
^ey pass their youth; which consequences 
they for the most part neglect to consider, and 
perhaps seldom can properly be said to be- 

• See Part II. Chap. ri. 
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lieve, beforehand. It requires also to be men- 
tioned, that in numberless cases, the natural 
course of things aflfords us opportunities for 
procuring advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we cannot procure when we will; 
nor ever recal the opportunities, if we have 
neglected them. Indeed the general course of 
nature is an example of this. If, during the 
opportunity of youth, persons are indocile and 
self- willed ; they inevitably suffer in their future 
life, for want of those acquirements, which 
they neglected the natural season of attaining. 
If the husbandman lets his seed-time pass with- 
out sowing, the whole year is lost to him beyond 
recovery. In like manner, though after men 
have been guilty of folly and extravagance up 
to a certain degree^ it is often in their power, 
for instance, to retrieve their affairs, to recover 
their health and character ; at least in good 
measure : yet real reformation is, in many 
cases, of no avail at all towards preventing the 
miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, naturally 
annexed to folly and extravagance exceeding 
that degree. There is a certain bound to im- 
prudence and misbehaviour, which being trans- 
gressed, there remains no place for repentance 
in the natural course of things. IX is further 
very much to be remarked, that neglects 
from inconsiderateness, want of attention*, 
not looking about us to see what we have to 
do, are often attended with consequences al- 
together as dreadful, as any active misbe- 
haviour, from the most extravagant passion^ 
And lastly, civil government being natural, the 

♦ Part IL Chap. vL 
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punishments of it are so too : and some of these 
punishments are capital ; as the effects of a dis- 
solute course of pleasure are often mortal. So 
that many natural punishments are final* to 
him, who incurs them, if considered only in his 
temporal capacity : and seem inflicted by natu- 
ral appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further mischievous ; 
or as an example, though frequently a disre- 
garded one, to those who are left behind. 

These things are not, what we call accidental, 
or to be met with only now and then ; but they 
are things of every day's experience: they pro- 
ceed from general laws, very general ones, by 
which God governs the world, in the natural 
course of his providence. And they are so 
analogous to what religion teaches us concem- 

* The general consideration of a future state of punishment^ 
most eridently belongs to the subject of natural religion. But if 
any of these reflections should be thought to relate more peculiarly 
to this doctrine, as taught in scripture ; the reader is desired to ob- 
serve, that gentile writers, both moralists and poets, speak of the 
fa ture punishment of the wicked, both as to the duration and de- 
gree of it^ in a like manner of expression and of description, as the 
scripture does. So that all which can positively be asserted to be 
matter of mere revelation, with regard to this doctrine, seems to be^ 
that the great distinction between the righteous and the wicked, 
shall be made at the end of this world ; that each shall (km i^ceive 
according to his deserts. Reason did, as it well might, conclude 
that it should, finally and upon the whole, be well with the righteous, 
and ill with the wicked : but it could not be determined upon any 
principles of reason, whether human creatures might not have been 
appointed to pass through other states of life and being, before that 
diatributive justice should finally and effectually take place. Re- 
vdntion teaches us, that the next state of things after the present, 19 
appointed for the execution of this justice ; that it shall be no longer 
delayed ; but the mystery of Grod, the great mystery of his suffering 
fioe an^ confusion to prevail, shall then he finished; and he will take 
lo km his great power and teUl retgUf by rendering to every one 
iocording to his works. 

E 
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ing the future punishment of the wicked, so 
much of a piece with it, that both would natu^ 
rally be expressed in the very same words, and 
manner of description. In theBookof Pr(w;er65*, 
for instance. Wisdom is introduced as frequent- 
ing the most public places of resort, and as 
rejected when she offers herself as the natural 
appointed guide* of human life. How long^ 
speaking to those who are passing through it, 
how long^ ye simple ones^ will ye lave folly ^ and the 
scomers delight in their scorning j and fools hate 
knowledge ? Turn ye at my reproof. Behold j I mil 
pour out my spirit upon you, I mil make known 
my words unto you. But upon being neglected, 
Because I have called^ and ye refused, I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; hut 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, o,nd wotdd 
none of my reproof: I also mil Umgh at your ca^ 
lamity, I will mock when your fear comet h ; when 
your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruC'- 
tion cometh as a whirlmnd; when distress and an- 
guish cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon 
me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, 
hut they shall not find me. This passage, every one 
sees, is poetical, and some parts of it are hi^ly 
figurative ; but their meaning is obvious. And 
the thing intended is expressed more literally 
in the following words ; For that they hated knaw^ 
ledge, and did not choose the fear of the Lor d ■ * 
therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled mth their oxm devices. For 
the security of the simple shall slay them, and the 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them. And the 
whole passage is so equally applicable, to wihat 
we experience in the present world, concerdin^ 

• Chap. i. 
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the consequences of men's actions, and to what 
religion teaches us is to be expected in another^ 
that it may be questioned which of the two 
was principally intended. 

Indeed when one has been recollecting the 
proper proofs of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, nothing methinks can give one 
so sensible an apprehension of the latter, or 
representation of it to the mind ; as observing, 
that after the many disregarded checks, admo<» 
nitions and warnings, which people meet with 
in the ways of vice and folly and extravagance; 
warnings from their very nature ; from the ex- 
amples of others; from the lesser inconveniences 
which they bring upon themselves; from thein^ 
structions of wise and virtuous men : after these 
have been long despised, scorned, ridiculed : 
after the chief bad consequences, temporal con^ 
sequences, of their follies, have been delayed 
for a great while ; at length they break in irre- 
iiitibly, like an armed force : repentance is too 
late to relieve, and can serve pply to aggravatCt 
their distress ; the case is become desperate : 
and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, 
infamy and death, the ejects of their own do- 
iogSt overwhelm them, beyond possibility of 
remedy or escape. This is an account of what 
10 in fact the general constitution qf nature. 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to 
whiit appears at present of the natural course 
of things, men are always uniformly punished in 
proportion to their misbehaviour : but that there 
are very many instances of misbehaviour pu- 

£ 2 
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nished in the several ways now mentioned, and 
very dreadful instances too ; sufficient to show 
what the laws of the universe may admit ; and, 
if thoroughly considered, sufficient fully to an- 
swer all objections against the credibility of a 
future state of punishments, from any ima- 
ginations, that the frailty of our nature and 
external temptations, almost annihilate the 
guilt of human vices : as well as objections of 
another sort; from necessity ; from suppositions, 
that the will of an infinite being cannot be con- 
tradicted ; or that be must be incapable of 
offence and provocation^. 

Reflections of this kind are not without their 
terrors to serious persons, the most free from 
enthusiasm, and of the greatest strength of 
mind ; but it is fit things be stated and consi- 
dered as they really are. And there is, in the 
present age, a certain fearlessness, with regard 
to what may be hereafter under the govern- 
ment of God, which, nothing but an universally 
acknowledged demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify ; and which makes it quite 
nece«ary, tlit men be reminded, and if ^ri- 
ble made to feel, that there is no sort of ground 
for being thus presumptuous, even upon the 
most sceptical principles. For, may it not be 
said of any person upon his being born into the 
world, he may behave so, as to be of no service 
to it, but by being made an example of the 
woeful effects of vice and folly ? That he maj, 
as any ode may, if he will, incur an infamous 
execution, from the hands of dvrl justice ; or in 

* St% Chap. ir. & ti. 
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some other course of extravagance shorten hits 
days : or bring upon himself infamy and dis- 
eases worse than death ! So that it had been 
better for him, even with regard to the present 
world, that he had never been born. And is 
there any pretence of reason, for people to 
think themselves secure,and talk as if they had 
certain proof, that let them act as licentiously 
as they will, there can be nothing analogous to 
this, with regard to a future and more general 
interest, under the providence and govern- 
ment of the same God? 



CHAP. III. 

Of the Moral Government of God. 

AlS the manifold appearances of design and 
of final causes, in the constitution of the 
world, prove it to be the work of an intelligent 
Mind ; so the particular final causes of pleasure 
and pain distributed amongst his creatures, 
prove that they are under his government : 
that may be called his natural government of 
creatures endued with sense and reason. This, 
however, implies somewhat more than seems 
usually attended to, when we speak of God's 
natural government of the world. It implies 
government of the very same kind with that 
which a master exercises over his servants, or a 
civil magistrate over bis subjects. These lat- 
ter instances of final causes, as really prove an 
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intelligent Governor of the world, in the sense 
now mentioned, and before* distinctly treated 
of; as any other instances of final causes prove 
an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear at first sight 
to determine any "thing certainly, concerning 
the moral character of the Author of Nature, 
considered in this relation of governor ; does 
not ascertain his government to be moral, or 
prove that he is the righteous judge of the 
world. Moral government consists, not barely 
in rewarding and punishing men for their ac- 
tions, which the most tyrannical person may 
do: but in rewarding the righteous and pu- 
nishing the wicked ; in rendering to men ac- 
cording to their actions, considered as good 
or evil. And the perfection of moral govern- 
ment consists in doing this, with regard to all 
intelligent creatures, in an exact proportion to 
their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character 
of the Author of Nature to be that of simple 
absolute benevolence. This, considered as a 
principle of action and infinite in degree, is a 
disposition to produce the greatest possible 
happiness, without regard to persons' behaviour, 
otherwise than as such regard would produce 
higher degrees of it. And supposing this to be 
the only character of God^ veracity and justice 
in him would be nothing but benevolence con- 
ducted by wisdom. Now surely this ought not 
to be asserted, unless it can be proved ; for we 
should speak with cautious reverence upon 

* Chap. ii. 
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such a subject. And whether it can be proved 
or no, is not the thing here to be inquired into; 
but whether in the constitution and conduct of 
the world, a righteous government be not dis- 
cemibly plann^ out : which necessarily implies 
a righteous governor. There may possibly be 
in tne creation beings, to whom the Author of 
Nature manifests himself under this most ami- 
able of all characters, this of infinite absolqte 
benevolence ; for it is the most amiable, sup- 
posing it not, as perhaps it is not, incompatible 
with justice : but he manifests himself to us 
under the character of a righteous governor. 
He ma[y, consistently with this, be simply and 
absolutely benevolent, in the sense now ex- 
plained: but he is, for he has given us a proof 
in the constitution and conduct of the world 
that he is, a governor over servants, as he re- 
wards and punishes us for our actions. And in 
the constitution and conduct of it, he may also 
have given, besides the reason of the thing, 
and the natural presages of conscience, clear 
and distinct intimations, that his governmoit 
is righteous or moral : clear to such as think 
the nature of it deserving their attention: and 
yet not to every careless person, who casts a 
transient reflection upon the sub^i^. 

* The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being uaiTeraaly nor so strong as might possibly haye been, may 
be nigiBd against natural religion, as well as against revealea. 
And therefore the consideration of them belongs to the first part 
of ^s TVeatise, as well as the second. But as these objee* 
tioBs ars chiefly urged against revealed religion, I chose t» cobn 
aider them in the second Part* And the answer to them there, 
€%. vi as urged against Christianity, being almost equally ap- 
plicable to t&m as urged against the Rengion o€ Nature; to 
avoid rqMtitioiv the readsr is refKned to that chiqpter* 
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But it is particularly to be observed, that the 
divine government, which we experience our- 
selves under in the present state, taken alone, 
is allowed not to be the perfection of moral 
government. And yet this by no means hinders, 
but that there may be somewhat, be it more or 
less, truly moral in it. A righteous government 
may plainly appear to be carried on to some 
degree: enough to give us the apprehension 
that it shall be completed, or carried on to that 
degree of perfection which religion teaches us 
it shall; but which cannot appear, till much 
more of the divine administration be seen, than 
can in the present life. And the design of this 
Chapter is to inquire, how far this is the case; 
how far, over and above the moral nature* 
which God has given us, and our natural notion 
of him as righteous governor of those his crea-< 
tures to whom he has given this naturef; I say 
how far besides this, the principles and begin- 
nings of a moral government over the world 
may be discerned, notwithstanding and amidst 
all the confusion and disorder of it 

Now one might mention here, what has been 
often urged with great force, that in general, less 
uneasiness and more satisfaction,are the natural 
consequences:]: of a virtuous than of a vicious 
course of life» in the present state, as an instance 
of a moral government established in nature; 
an instance of it, collected from experience and 
present matter of fact. But it must be owned 
a thing of difficulty to weigh and balance plea- 

* DistertaHon II. p. 867. f Chap. vi. p. 135. 

1 S^e hoti SkqfiB8bury*» Inquiry concerning Virtue^ Purt Up 
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aures and uneasinesses, each amongst them« 
selves, and also against each other, so as to 
make an estimate, with any exactness, of the 
overplus of happiness on the side of virtue. And 
it is not impossible, that, amidst the infinite 
disorders of the world, there may be exceptions 
to the happiness of virtue ; even with regard 
to those persons, whose course of life, from their 
youth up, has been blameless; and more with 
regard to those, who have gone on for some 
time in the ways of vice, and have afterwards 
reformed. For suppose an instance of the lat- 
ter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, 
his natural faculty of self-government impaired 
by habits of indulgence, and with all his vices 
about him, like so many harpies, craving for 
their accustomed gratification : who can say 
how long it might be, before such a person 
would find more satisfaction in the reasonable- 
ness and present good consequences of virtue, 
than difficulties and self-denial in the restraints 
of it: Experience also shows, that men can, to 
a great degree, get over their sense of shame, 
80 as that by professing themselves to be with- 
out principle, and avowing even direct villany, 
they can support themselves against the in- 
famy of it. But as the ill actions of any one 
will probably be more talked of, and oftener 
thrown in his way, upon his reformation ; so 
the infamy of them will be much more felt, 
after the natural sense of virtue and of hpnour 
is recovered. Uneasinesses of this kind ought 
indeed to be put to the account of former vices; 
yet it will be said, they are in part the conse- 
quences of reformation. Still I am far from 
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allowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the 
whole, be happier than vice in the present 
world. But if it were, yet the beginnings of 
a righteous administration may beyond all 
question be found in nature, if we will atten* 
tively inquire after them. And, 

!• In whatever manner the notion of God s 
moral Government over the world might be 
treated, if it did not appear, whether he were 
in a proper sense our governor at all : yet when 
it is certain matter of experience, that he does 
manifest himself to us under the character of a 
governor, in the sense explained*; it must de- 
serve to be considered, whether there be not 
reason to apprehend, that he may be a righteous 
or moral governor. Since it appears to be fact, 
that God does govern mankind by the method 
of rewards and punishments, according to some 
settled rules of distribution ; it is surely a ques- 
tion to be asked. What presumption is there 
against his finally rewarding and punishing them 
according to this particular rule, namely, as 
they act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously 
or viciously ? since rendering men happy or 
miserable by this rule, certainly falls in, mocrh 
more falls in, with our natural apprehensions 
and sense of things, than doing so by any other 
rule whatever : since rewarding and punishing 
actions by any other rule, would appear mueh 
harder to be accounted for, by minds fonned 
as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of re- 
ligion then more or less clear, the expectation 
which it raises in us, that the righteous shall, 

* Chap. it. 
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upon the whole, be happy, and the wicked mi- 
serable, cannot however possibly be considered 
as absurd or chimerical ; because it is no more 
than an expectation, that a method of govern* 
ment already begun, shall be carried on, the 
method of rewarding and punishing actions ; 
and shall be carried on by a particular rule, 
which unavoidably appears to us at first sight 
more natural than any other, the rule which 
we call distributive justice. Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that 
tranquillity, satisfaction, and external advan- 
tages, being the natural consequences of pru- 
dent management of ourselves, and our affairs; 
and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
folly, bringing after them many inconveniences 
and sufferings; these afford instances of a right 
constitution of nature : as the correction of 
children, for their own sakes, and by way of 
example, when they run into danger or hurt 
themselves is a part of right education. And 
thus, that God governs the world by general 
fixed laws, thathe has endued us with capacities 
of reflecting upon this constitution of things, 
and foreseeing the good and bad consequences 
of our behaviour ; plainly implies some sort of 
moral government : since from such a consti- 
tution of things it cannot but follow, that pru- 
dence and imprudence, which are of the nature 
of virtue and' vice, *must be, as they are, \ 
respectively rewarded and punished. / 

* See Dissert II. p. 307. 
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III. From the natural course of things, vi- 
cious actions are, to a great degree, actually 
punished as mischievous to society : and be- 
sides punishment actually inflicted upon this 
account, there is alsp the fear and apprehension 
of it in those persons, whose crimes have ren- 
dered them obnoxious to it, in case of a disco- 
very ; this state of fear being itself often a very 
considerable punishment. Tne natural fear and 
apprehension of it too, which restrains from 
such crimes, is a declaration of nature against 
them. It is necessary to the very being of so- 
ciety, that vices destructive of it, should be 
punished as being so; the vices of falsehood, in- 
justice, cruelty : which punishment therefore is 
as natural as society ; and so is an instance of a 
kind of moral government, naturally established 
and actually taking place. And, since the cer- 
tain natural course of things, is the conduct of 
Providence or the government of God, though 
carried on by the instrumentality of men ; the 
observation here made amounts to this, that 
mankind find themselves placed by him in 
such circumstances, as that they are unavoid- 
ably accountable for their behaviour, and are 
often punished, and sometimes rewarded under 
his government, in the view of their being mis- 
chievous, or emiuenUy beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such 
as are beneficial to society, are often punished, 
as in the case of persecution and in other cases ; 
and that ill and mischievous actions are often 
rewarded : it may be answered distinctly ; first. 
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that this is in no sort necessary, and conse- 
quently not natural, in the sense in which it is 
necessary, and therefore natural, that ill or mis* 
chievous actions should be punished : and in the 
next place, that good actions are never punish- 
ed, considered as beneficial to society, nor ill 
actions rewarded, under the view of their being 
hurtful to it. So that it stands good, without 
any thing on the side of vice to be set over 
against it, that the Author of Nature has as 
truly directed, that vicious actions, considered 
as mischievous to society, should be punished, 
and put mankind under a necessity of thus 
punishing them ; as he has directed and neces- 
sitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue as 
such is actually rewarded, and vice as such pu- 
nished : which seems to afford an instance or 
example, not only of government, but of moral 
government, begun and established ; moral in 
the strictest sense ; though not in that perfec- 
tion of degree, which religion teaches us to ex- 
pect. In order to see this more clearly, we must 
distinguish between actions themselves, and 
that quality ascribed to them, which we call vir- 
tuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every 
natural pa8sion,must be attended with delight; 
and acquisitions of fortune, however made, are 
acquisitions of the means or materials of enjoy- 
ment. An action then, by which any natural 
passion is gratified or fortune acquired, pror 
cures delight or advantage ; abstracted from all 
consideration of the morality of such action. 
Consequently, the pleasure or advantage in this 
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case, is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morality, the virtuousness or viciousness of it ; 
though it be, perhaps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, 
to say such an action or course of behaviour, 
procured such pleasure or advantage, or brought 
on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a dif* 
ferent thing from saying, that such good or bad 
effect was owing to the virtue or vice of such 
action or behaviour. In one case, an action ab« 
stracted from all moral consideration, produced 
its effect : in the other case, for it wiJl appear 
that there are such cases, the morality of the 
action, the action under a moral consideration, 
i. e. the virtuousness or viciousness of it, pro« 
duced the effect. Now I say virtue as such, na^ 
turally procures considerable advantages to the 
virtuous, and vice as such, naturally occasions 
great inconvenience and even misery to the vi^ 
cious, in very many instances. The immediate 
effects of virtue and vice upon the mind and 
temper, are to be mentioned as instances of it. 
Vice as such is naturally attended with some 
sort of uneasiness, and, not uncommonly, with 
great disturbance and apprehension. That io^ 
ward feeling, which, respecting lesser matters, 
and in faminar speech, we call being vexed with 
oneself, and in matters of importance and in 
more serious language, remorse ; is an uneasiness 
naturally arising from an action of a man's own, 
reflected upon by himself as wrong, unreasoop 
able, faulty, i. e. vicious in greater or less de- 
crees : and this manifestly is a different feeling 
m>m that uneasiness, which arises from a sense 
of mere loss or harm. What is more common, 
than to hear a man lamenting an accident or 
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event, and adding but however lie has the 

satisfaction that he cannot blanie himself for 
it; or on the contrary^that he has the uneasiness 
of being sensible it was his own doing ? Thus 
also the disturbance and fear, which often fol« 
low upon a man^s having done an iniury, arise 
from a sense of his being blame- worthy ; other* 
wise there would, in many cases, be no ground 
of disturbance, nor any reason to fear resent- 
ment or shame. On the other hand, inward 
security and peace, and a mind open to the 
several gratifications of life, are the natural 
attendants of innocence and virtue. To which 
must be added the complacency, satisfaction, 
and even joy of heart, which accompany the 
exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friend- 
ship, b^evolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, 
the fears of future punishment, and peaceful 
hopes of a better life, in those who fully be* 
lieve, or have any serious apprehension of re-^ 
ligion : because these hopes and fears are pre- 
sent uneasiness and satisfaction to the mind ; 
and cannot be got rid of by great part of the 
world, even by men who have thought most 
thoroughly upon the subject of rehgion. And 
no one can say, how considerable this uneasi- 
ness and satisfaction may be, or what upon the 
whole it may amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, 
that all honest and good men are disposed to be<^ 
friend honest good men as such, and to discoun- 
tenance the vicious as such, and do so in some 
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de^ee ; indeed in a considerable degree : from 
which favour and discouragement cannot but 
arise considerable advantage and inconveni- 
ence. And though the generality of the world 
have little regard to the morality of their own ac- 
tions, and may be supposed to have less to that 
of others, when they themselves are not con- 
cerned, yet let any one be known to be a man of 
virtue, some how or other, he will be favoured, 
and good offices will be done him, from regard to 
his character without remote views, occasion- 
ally, and in some low degree, I think, by the 
generality of the world, as it happens to come in 
their way. Public honours too and advantages 
are the natural consequences, are sometimes at 
least the consequences in fact, of virtuous ac- 
tions ; of eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love 
to our country, considered in the view of being 
virtuous. And sometimes even death itself, 
often infamy and external inconveniences, are 
the public consequences of vice as vice. For in- 
stance, the sense which mankind have of tyran- 
ny, injustice, oppression, additional to the mere 
feeling or fear or misery, has doubtless been in- 
strumental in bringing about revolutions, which 
make a figure even in the history of the world. 
For it is plain, men resent injuries as implying 
faultiness, and retaliate, not merely under the 
notion of having received harm, but of having 
received wrong; and they have this resent- 
ment in behalf of others, as well as of them- 
selves. So likewise even the generality are, in 
some degree, grateful, and disposed to return 
good offices, not merely because such a one ha» 
been the occasion of good to them, but under 
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the view, that such good offices implied kind 
intention and good desert in the doer. To all 
this may be added two or three particular 
things, which, many persons will think frivo- 
lous ; but to me nothing appears so, which at 
all comes in towards determining a question of 
such importance, as, whether there be, or be 
not, a moral institution of government, in the 
strictest sense moral, visibly estabhshed and 
begun in nature. The particular things are 
these : That in domestic government, which is 
doubtless natural, children and others also are 
very generally punished for falsehood and in- 
justice and ill-behaviour, as such, and rewarded 
for the contrary ; which areinstances where ve- 
racity, and justice, and right behaviour as such^ 
are naturally enforced by rewards and punish- 
ments, whether more or less considerable in de- 
gree: That, though civil government be sup- 
posed to take cognizance of actions in no other 
view than as prejudicial to society, without re- 
spect to the immorality of them ; yet as such 
actions are immoral, so the sense which men 
have of the immorality of them, very greatly 
contributes, in different ways, to bring offen- 
ders to justice : and, that entire absence of all 
crimeand guilt in the moral sense, when plainly 
appearing, will almost of course procure, and 
circumstances of aggravated guilt prevent, a re- 
mission of the penalties annexed to civil crimes, 
in many cases, though by no means in all. 

Upon the whole then, besides the good and 
bad effects of virtue and vice upon men's own 
minds, the course of the world does, in some 
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measure, turn upon the approbation and disap- 
. probation of them as such, in others. The sense 
of well and ill doing, the presages of conscience, 
the love of good characters and dislike of bad 
ones, honour, shame, resentment, gratitude; all 
these, considered in themselves, and in their 
eflects, do afford manifest real instances of vir- 
tue as such naturally favoured, and of vice as 
such discountenanced, more or less,in the daily 
course of human life ; in every age, in every 
relation, in every general circumstance of it. 
That God has given us a moral nature*, may 
most justly be urged as a proof of our being 
under his moral governn^ent : but that he has 
placed us in a condition, which gives this nature 
i\s one may speak, scope to operate, and in 
^vhich it does unavoidably operate ; i. e. influ- 
ence mankind to act, so as thus to favour and 
reward virtue, and discountenance and punish 
vice ; this is not the same, but a further addi- 
tional proof of his moral government : for it is 
an instance of it. The first is a proof, that he 
will finally favour and support virtue effectu- 
ally : the second is an example of his favouring 
and supporting it at present, in some degree. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence 
it arises, that virtue as such is often rewarded, 
and vice as such is punished, and this rule never 
inverted : it will be found to proceed, in part, 
immediately from the moral nature itself, which 
God has given us ; and also in part, from his 
having given us, together with this nature, so 
great a power over each other's happiness and 

* See Dissert. II. page 367. 
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misery. Yorjirstj it is certain, that peace an4 
delight, in some degree and upon some occ^-f 
sions, is the necessary and present effect of vir-r 
tuous practice ; an effect arising immediately 
from that consititution of oqr nature. We are 
so made, that well-doipg as such givesi us satisr 
faction, at least, in some instances ; illrdoing a^ 
such, in none. And secondly ^ from oqr mor^l 
nature, joined with God's having put our hap- 
piness and fnisery in maqy respects in each 
other's ppwer, it cannot but be, that vice as 
such, some kinds and instances of it at least, 
will be infaniqqs, and men will be disposed tQ 
punish it as in itself detestable ; and the villain 
will by no means be able always tp avoid feeling 
that infamy, any more than he will be able to 
escape this further punishment which mankind 
will be disposed to inflict upon him, under the 
notioQ of \ih deserving. But there can be nch 
thing on the side of vice, to answer this ; be? 
pause there is nothing in the hqman mind, cppr 
tradictpry, a^ the logicians speak, to virtue. Fqr 
vir^ qonsistg in ft regard to what is right an4 
l-easonable, as l?eing so; jn ^ regard to vemcity, 
justice, ch^rityy in themselves : and there i^ 
surely no such thing, as a like natural regard 
tP falsehood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, 
thftt there are instances of an approbation of 
vice, as siiph» in itself, and for its own sake, 
(though it does not appear to me, th^t there js 
9ny such thing stt all ; but supposing there be,) 
)t is evidently monstrous : as much so, as the 
most acknowledged perversion of any passion 
whatever. Sneh instjances of perversion t,hen 
l>ejog I^t pijjt, fts merely in^^gjnarys pr, hpw- 
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ever, unnatural ; it must follow, from the frame 
of our nature, and from our condition, in the 
respepts now described, that vice cannot at alt 
be, and virtue cannot but be, favoured as such 
by others, upon some occasions, and happy in 
itself, in some degree. For what is here insisted 
upon, is not the degree in which virtue and vice 
are thus distinguished, but only the thingitself, 
that they are so in some degree ; though the 
whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice 
as such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But 
that they must be thus distinguished in some 
degree, is in a manner necessary : it is matter 
of fact, of daily experience, even in the greatest 
confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that in the natural 
course of things, happiness and misery appear 
to be distributed by other rules, than only the 
personal merit and demerit of characters. 
They may sometimes be distributed by way of 
mere discipHne. There may be the wisest and 
best reasons, why the world should be governed 
by general laws, from whence such promiscuous 
distribution perhaps must follow ; and also why 
our happiness and misery should be put in each 
other's power, in the degree which they are. 
And these things, as in general they contribute 
to the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as 
such : so they often contribute also not the in- 
version of this, which is impossible; but to the 
rendering persons prosperous, though wicked ; 
afflicted, though righteous ; and, which is worse, 
to the rewarding some actions^ though vicious, 
and punishing other actions^ though virtuous. 
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But all this cannot drown the voice of nature 
in the conduct of Providence, plainly declaring 
itself for virtue, by way of distinction from 
vice, and preference to it. For, our being so 
constituted as that virtue and vice are thus na- 
turally favoured and discountenanced, reward- 
ed and punished respectively as such, is an in- 
tuitive proof of the intent of nature, that it 
should be so : otherwise the constitution of our 
mind, from which it thus immediatelv and di- 
rectly proceeds, would be absurd. But it can- 
not be said because virtuous actions are some- 
times punished, and vicious actions rewarded, 
that nature intended it. For, though this great 
disorder is brought about, as all actions are 
done, by means of some natural passion ; yet this 
may 6e, as it undoubtedly is, brought about by 
the perversion of such passion, implanted in 
us for other, and those very good purposes. 
And indeed these other and good purposes, 
even of every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree 
of present effect, from Him who is supreme in 
Nature, which side He is of, or what part He 
takes : a declaration for virtue, and against vice. 
So far therefore as a man is true to virtue, to 
veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and 
the right of the case, in whatever he is con- 
cerned; so far he is on the side of the divine 
administration, and co-operates with it: and 
from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a 
secret satisfaction and sense of security, and 
implicit hope of somewhat farther. And, 
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V. This hope is confirmed by the tiecessary 
. tendencies of virtue, which, though not of pre- 
sent effect, yet are at present discernible in 
nature ; and so afford an instance of somewhat 
moral in the essential constitution of it. There 
is, in the nature of things, a tendency in virtue 
and vice to produce the good and bad effects 
now mentioned, in a greater degree than they 
do in fact produce them. For instance, good 
and bad men would be much more rewarded 
and punished as such, were it not, that justice 
is often artificially eluded, that characters are 
not known, and many who would thus favour 
virtue and discourage vice, are hindered from 
doing so by accidental causes. These ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice are obvious with re- 
gard to individuals. But it may requirie more 
particularly to be considered, that power in a 
iociety, by oeing under the directicm of virtue, 
tiaturally increases, and has a necessary ten- 
dency to prevail over opposite power, not 
under the direction of it ; in like manner as 
power, by being under the direction of reason, 
mcreases, and has a tendency to prevail over 
brute fbrce. There are several brute crea- 
tures of equal, and several of superior strength, 
to that of men ; and possibly the sum of the 
whole strength of brUtes, may be greater than 
that of mankind ; but reason gives us the ad- 
vantage and superiority over them ; and thus 
man is the acknowledged governing animal 
upon the earth. Nor is this superiority consi- 
dered by any as accidental ; but as whiat reason 
has a tendency in the nature of the thing, to ob- 
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tain. And yet perhaps diflSculties may be raised 
about the meaning, as well as the truth of the 
assertion, that virtue has the like tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see more 
distinctly, how the case stands with regard 
to reason ; which is so readily acknowledged 
to have this advantageous tendency. Sup- 
pose then two or three men, of the best and 
most improved understanding, in a desolate 
open plain, attacked by ten times the number 
of beasts of prey ; would their reason secure 
them the victory in this unequal combat ? 
Power then, though joined with reason, and 
under its direction, cannot be expected to 
prevail over opposite power, though merely 
brutal, unless the one bears some proportion 
to the other. Again put the imaginary case, 
that rational and irrational creatures were of 
like external shape and manner : it is certain, 
before there were opportunities for the first to 
distinguish each other, to separate from their 
adversaries, and to form an union among 
themselves, they might be upon a level, or in 
several respects upon great disadvantage ; 
though united, they might be vastly superior : 
since union is of such efficacy, that ten men 
united, might be able to accomplish, what ten 
thousand of the same natural strength and un- 
derstanding wholly ununited, could not. In this 
case then^ brute force might more than main- 
tain its ground against reason, for want of 
union among the rational creatures. Or sup- 
pose a number of men to land upon an island 
inhabited only by wild beasts; a number of men 
who, by the regulations of civil government, 
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the inventions of art, and the experience of 
some years, could they be preserved so long, 
would be really sufficient so subdue the wild 
beasts, and to preserve themselves in security 
from them; yet a conjunctureof accidents might 
give such advantage to the irrational animals, 
as that they might at once overpower, and even 
extirpate, the whole species of rational ones. 
Length of time then, proper scope and oppor- 
tunities, for reason to exert itself, may be abso- 
lutely necessary toitsprevailingover brute force. 
Further still : there are many instances of brutes 
succeeding in attempts, which they could not 
have undertaken, had not their irrational nature 
rendered them incapable of foreseeing the dan- 
ger of such attempts, or the fury of passion 
hindered their attending to it; and thefe are in- 
stances of reason and real prudence prevent- 
ing men s undertaking what, it hath appeared 
afterwards, they might have succeeded in by 
a lucky rashness. And in certain conjunc- 
tures, ignorance and folly, weakness and dis- 
cord, may have their advantages. So that ra- 
tional animals have not necessarily the supe- 
riority over irrational ones : but, how improba- 
ble soever it may be, it is evidently possible, 
that, in some globes, the latter may be supe- 
rior. And were the former wholly at variance 
and disunited, by false self-interest and envy, 
by treachery and injustice, and consequent rage 
and malice against each other, whilst the latter 
were firmly united among themselves by in- 
jBtinct ; this might greatly contribute to the in- 
troducing such an inverted order of things. 
For every one would consider it as inverted : 
since reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency 
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to prevail over brute force ; notwithstanding 
the possibility it may not prevail, and the ne- 
cessity, which there is, of many concurring 
circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now I say, virtue in a society has a like ten- 
dency to procure superiority and additional 
power: whether this power be considered as the 
means of socurity from opposite power, or of 
obtaining other advantages. And it has this 
tendency, by rendering public good, an object 
and end, to every member of the society ; by 
putting every one upon consideration and dili- 
gence, recollection and self government, both 
in order to see what is the most efectual me- 
thod, and also in order to perform their proper 
part, for obtaining and preserving it; by unit- 
ing a society within itself, and so increasing its 
strength ; and, which is particularly to be men- 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and jus- 
tice. For as these last are principal bonds of 
union, so benevolence of public spirit, undi- 
rected, unrestrained by them, is, nobody knows 
what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the in- 
visible dispensations of Providence, to be, in 
any sort, analogous to what appears : or that 
both together make up one uniform scheme, the 
two parts of which, the part which we see, and 
that which is beyond, our observation, ate 
analogous to each other : then, there must be 
a like natural tendency in the derived power, 
throughout the universe, under the direction 
of virtue, to prevail in general over that, which 
is not under its direction ; as there is in reason, 
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derived reason in the universe, to prevail ever 
brute force. But then, in order to the prevalence 
of virtue, or that it may actually produce, what 
it has a tendency to produce ; the like concur- 
rences are necessary, as are, to the prevalence 
of reason. There must be some proportion, 
between the natural power or force which is, 
dhd that which is not, under the direction of 
virtue : there must be sufficient length of time ; 
for the complete success of virtue, as of reason, 
cannot, from the nature of the thing, be other- 
wise than gradual : there must be, as one may 
speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and 
extensive enough, proper occasions and oppor- 
tunities, for the virtuous to join together, to 
exert themselves against lawless force, and to 
reap the fruit of their united labours. Now 
indeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion 
between the good and bad, even here oi> earth, 
19 not so great, but that the' former have natu- 
ral power sufficient to their prevailing to a con- 
siderable degree, if circumstances would permit 
this power to be united. For, much less, very 
much less, power under the direction of vir- 
tue, would prevail over much greater, not 
tinder the direction of it. However, good men 
over the face of the earth cannot unite ; as for 
<)ther reasons, so because they cannot be suffi- 
ciently ascertained of each other's characters. 
And the known course of human things, the 
sCene we are now passing through, particularly 
the shortness of life, denies to virtueitsfull scope 
iti sevieml other respects. The natural tendency 
which We hav^ been considering, though real, is 
hiViieted from being carried into effect in the 
J>Wistertt State ; but tbe&e hindrances may be re- 
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ritbvfed ifl a future one. Virtue, to borrow the 

Christian allusion, is militant here; and various 

untoward accidents contribute to its being oP* 

ten overborne : but it tnay combat with greater 

advantage hereafter, and prevail completely^ 

add enjoy its consequent rewards, in some fu<- 

turestates. Neglected ascitis, perhaps unknowfl, 

perhaps despised and oppressed,here ; there may 

be scenes in eternity, lasting enough, and in 

6Very other way adapted^ to atFord it a suflicietlt 

sphere of action ; and A sufficient sphere for the 

natural cohsequences of it to follow in fact. If 

the sbiil be naturally immortal, and this state be 

a progriBSs towards a future one, aft dhildhood is 

towards rrtalure age; good men itiay natur&Uy 

unite, hot only amongst themselves, but also 

with other orderis of virtuous creatures, in that 

future state. For virtue, from the verv nature 

(if it, is a principal and bond of union, in some 

degree, amongst all who are endued with it, and 

known to each other ; so as that by it, a good 

man catttiOt but recommend himself to the favour 

and protection of all virtuous beings, throughout 

the whole universCj who can be acquainted with 

his character, and can any way interpose in his 

behalf in any part of hid duration. And one 

might add, that suppose all this advantageous 

tendency of virtue to beciome effect, amongst 

one or more orders of creatures, in any distant 

scenes and periods-, atid to be seen by any orders 

of vicious cl'eatures, throughout the universal 

kii^gdom of God; this happy effect of virtue, 

would have a tendency ^ by way of example, 

and possibly, in other ways, to atnend those of 

them who are capable of amendment and being 
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recoveredtoajust sense of virtue. If ournotions 
of the plan of Providence, were enlarged in any 
sort proportionably to what late discoveries 
have enlarged our views with respect to the 
material world , representations of this kind 
would not appear absurd or extravagant. How- 
ever they are not to be taken, as intended for a 
literal delineation of what is in fact the parti- 
cular scheme of the universe, which cannot be 
known without revelation : for suppositions are 
not to be looked on as true, because not incre- 
dible: but they are mentioned to shew, that our 
finding virtue to be hindered from procuring to 
itself such superiority and advantages, is no ob- 
jection against its having, in the essential nature 
of the thin^, a tendency to procure them. And 
thesuppositions now mentioned do plainly shew 
this : for they shew, that these hindrances are so 
far from being necessary, that we ourselves can 
easily conceive, how they may be removed in 
future states, and full scope be granted to virtue. 
And all these advantageous tendencies of it, are 
to be considered as declarations of God in its 
favour. This however is taking a pretty large 
compass : though it is certain, that, as the ma- 
terial world appears to be, in a manner, bound- 
less and immense ; there must be some scheme 
of Providence vast in proportion to it. 

But let us return to the earth our habitation ; 
and we shall see this happy tendency of virtue, 
byimaginingan instance notsovastand remote: 
by supposing a kingdom or society of men upon 
it, perfectly virtuous, for a succession of many 
ages ; to which, if you please, may be given a 
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situation advantageous for universal monarchy. 
In such a state, there would be no such thing 
as faction ; but men of the greatest capacity 
would of course, all along, have the chief direc- 
tion of affairs, wiUingly yielded to them ; and 
they would share it among themselves without 
envy. Each of these would have the part as- 
signed him, to which liis genius was peculiarly 
adapted : and others, who had not any distin- 
guished genius, would be safe, and think them- 
selves very happy, by being under the protection 
and guidance of those w^ho had. Public de- 
terminations would really be the result of the 
united wisdom of the community : and they 
would faithfully be executed by the united 
strength of it. Some would in a higher way 
contribute, but all would in some way con- 
tribute, to the public prosperity : and in it, 
each would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. 
And as injustice, whether by fraud or force, 
would be unknown among themselves; so they 
would be sufficiently secured from it in their 
neighbours. For cunning and false self-in- 
terest, confederacies in injustice, ever slight, 
and accompanied with faction and intestine 
treachery ; these on one hand, would be found 
mere childish folly and weakness, when set in 
opposition against wisdom, public spirit, union 
inviolable, and iidehty on the other : allowing 
both a sufficient length of years to try their 
force. Add the general influence, which such 
a kingdom would have over the face of the 
earth, by way of example particularly, and the 
reverence which would be paid it. It 
would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
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world must gradually come under its empire ; 
not by means of lawless violence ; but partly 
by what must be allowed to be just conquest ; 
and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it, throughout a 
course of ages, and claiming its protection one 
after another, in successive exigencies. The 
bead of it would be an universal monarch, in 
another sense than any mortal yet has been ; 
and the eastern style would be literally appli- 
cable to him, that all people^ nations^ and lan- 
guages should serve him. And though indeed 
our knowledge of human nature, and the whole 
history of mankind, shew the impossibility, 
without some miraculous interposition, that a 
number of men here on earth, should unite in 
one society or government, in the fear of God 
and universal practice of virtue ; and that such 
a government should continue so united for a 
succession of ages; yet admitting or supposing 
this, the effect would be as now drawn out. 
And thus, for instance, the wonderful power 
and prosperity promised to the Jewish nation 
in the Scripture, would be, in a great measure, 
the consequence of what is predicted of them ; 
that the people should be all righteous and in- 
herit the land for ever* ; were we to understand 
the latter phrase of a long continuance only, 
sufficient to give things time to work. The pre- 
dictions of this kind, for there are many of 
them cannot come to pass, in the present 
known course of nature; but suppose them 
come to pass, and then, the dominion and pre- 

^ Is*. Ix. 21, 
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eminence promised must naturally follow, to a 
very considerable degree. 

Consider now, the general system of relii- 
gion : that the government of the world is unit- 
form, and one, and moral; that virtue and 
right shall finally have the advantage, and prer 
vail over fraud and lawless force, over the dcr 
ceits as well as the violence of wickedness, 
under the conduct of one supreme governor: 
and from the observations above made, it will 
appear, that God has, by our reason, given us 
to see a peculiar connexion in the several parts 
of this scheme, and a tendency towards the 
completion of it, arising out of the very nature 
of virtue: which tendency is to be considered 
as somewhat moral in the essential constitution 
of things. If any one should think all this to 
be of little importance; I desire him to con- 
sider, what he would think, if vice had essen- 
tially and in its nature, these advantageous 
tendencies ; or if virtue had essentially the di*- 
rect contrary ones. 

Butit may be objected, that, notwithstanding 
all these natural effects and these natural ten^ 
dencies of virtue; yet things may be now going 
on throughout the universe, and may go on here- 
after, in the same mixed way as here at present 
upon earth: virtue sometimes prosperous, some* 
times depressed ; vice sometimes punished, some- 
times successful. The answer to which is; that 
it is not the purpose of this chapter, nor of this 
treatise, properly to prove God's perfect moral 
government over the world, or the truth of re- 
ligion; but to observe what there is in thecon^ 
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stitution and course of nature, to confirm the 
proper proof of it, supposed to be known: and 
that the weight of the foregoing observations 
to this purpose, may be thus distinctly proved. 
Pleasure and pain are indeed to a certain de- 
gree, say to a very high degree, distributed 
amongst us without any apparent regard to the 
mentor demerit of characters., And were there 
-nothing else concerning this matter discerni- 
ble in the constitution and course of nature ; 
there would be no ground from the constitu- 
tion and course of nature, to hope or to fear, 
that men would be re\yarded or punished here- 
after according to their deserts : which, however, 
it is to be remarked, implies, that even then 
there would be no ground from appearances to 
think, that vice upon the whole would have the 
advantage, rather than that virtue would. And 
thus the proof of a future state of retribution, 
would rest upon the usual known arguments 
for it: which are I think plainly unanswerable; 
and would be so, though there were no addi- 
tional confirmation of them from the things 
above insisted on. But these things are a very 
strong confirmation of them. For, 

Firsts They shew, that the Author of Nature 
is not indifferent to virtue and vice. They 
amount to a declaration from him, determinate 
and not to beevaded,in favour of one, and against 
the other; such a declaration, as there is nothing 
to be set over against or answer, on the part of 
vice. So that were a man, laying aside the pro- 
per proof of religion, to determine from the 
course of nature only, whether it were most 
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|>rob^le, tl;iat tlie righteous or the wicked, 
would have the advantage iq a future life ;; 
tliere can be >no doubt, but that he would dep 
termine the probabihty to be, that the fornier 
would. The course of nature then, in the view 
of it now given, furnishes us with a rqal prac- 
tical proof of the obligations of religion. 

Secondly^ When, conformably to what reli- 
gion teaches us, God shall reward and punish 
virtue and vice as such, so as that every one 
shall, upon the whole, have his deserts ; this 
distributive justice will not be a thing difFerent 
in kind^ but only in degree^ from what we 
experience in His present government. It will 
be that in effect^ toward which we now see a 
tendency. It will be no more than the com^ 
pletion of that moral government, the principles 
and beginning of which, have been shewn, 
beyond all dispute, discernible in the present 
constitution and course of nature. And, from 
hence it follows, 

jn^dlffj Thftt) AS u{>der the natural goxrerq- 
ment of God, our experiepce of those kinds ^n4 
degrees of happiness and misery, which we do 
€ii^>ej^QQce ^t present, gives just ground to 
hope for ^qd to fear, h^her degrees and other 
)(io43 of both ,in a future state, supposing^ 
future ;stajte ^dqiHted : so under his moral go- 
y^nment, oiur ei^perience, that virtue and vice 
ftre,iin tl>e pnaimers above*mentioned, actually 
rew«r4^ and puni^be^ ^t present, in a cer^p 
<^g<^^9:givesj^irt; ground to hope and ^o fe^r, 
that they may be rewarded and punished in an 
higher jdj^r^ hereaft^« It is acki^wladged 
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indeed that this alone is not sufficient ground 
to think, that they actually mil be rewarded 
and punished in a higher degree, rather than 
in a lower : But then, 

Lastly, There is sufficient ground to think so^ 
from the good and bad tendencies of virtue and 
vice. For these tendencies are essential, and 
founded in the nature of things : whereas the 
hinderances to their becoming eflfect, are, in 
numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial 
only. Now it may be much more strongly 
argued, that these tendencies, as well as the 
actual rewards and punishments, of virtue and 
vice, which arise directly out of the nature of 
things, will remain hereafter, than that the ac- 
cidental hinderances of them will. And if these 
hinderances do not remain ; those rewards 
and punishments cannot but be carried on 
much further towards the perfection of moral 
govemment: i. e. the tendencies of virtue and 
vice will become effect : but when, or where, 
or in what particular way, cannot be known 
at all, but by revelation. 

Upon the whole : There is a kind o^ moral 
government implied in God's natural govern- 
ment* : virtue and vice are naturally rewarded 
and punished as beneficial and mischievous to 
society-f-: and rewarded and punished directly 
as virtue and vice:}:. The notion then of a 
moral scheme of govemment, is not fictitious, 
but natural ; for it is suggested to our thoughts 

^ p. #9. t p. 60. X p, Qly fto« 
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by the constitution and course of nature : and 
the execution of this scheme is actually begun^ 
. in the instances here mentioned. And these 
things are to be considered as a declaration 
of the Author of Nature, for virtue, and against 
vice : they give a credibility to the supposition 
of their being rewarded and punished here- 
after; and also ground to hope and to fear, that 
they may be rewarded and punished in higher 
degrees than they are here. And as all this is 
confirmed, so the argument for religion, from 
the constitution and course of nature, is carried 
on farther, by observing ; that there are natural 
tendencies, and, in innumerable cases, only ar- 
tificial hinderances, to this moral scheme's being 
carried on much farther towards perfection^ 
than it is at present*. The notion then of a 
moral scheme of government, much more per- 
fect than what is seen, is not a fictitious, but a 
natural notion ; for it is suggested to our 
thoughts, by the essential tendencies of virtue 
and vice. And these tendencies are to be con- 
sidered as intimations, as implicit promises and 
threatenings, from the Author of Nature, of 
much greater rewards and punishments to fol- 
low virtue and vice, than do at present. And 
indeed, every tiatural tendency, which is to 
continue, but which is hindered from beconv* 
ing effect by only accidental causes, affords a 
presumption, that such tendency will, some 
time ori^her, become effect :^ a presumption 
in degroe proportionable to the length of the 
duration, through which such tendency will 
continue. Ancf from these things Jtogether, 

• p. 70, &c. 
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art^es h Veftl jirc^sumptk>r>^ that the moral 
sd'jcirte df govertimeftt established in nature, 
»ha:11 T>e carried <fii tfiuch farther toivards per- 
fection hereafter} and, 1 think, a presonrption 
Aiit it will be ab^ltitely completed. But frdto 
tfi'efee things, joined with the moral ftature 
wliich God hafe given tis, con(>idered a^ given 
lis by him, arises ii tpractical proof* that it will 
Be completed: a ptoof from fact; and there- 
ibre a distinct one frdm that, which is deduced 
fVdm the etiei*ha(l fend unalterable relations, the 
fitrifdiiS Md titefit*i6ss of actions. 
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O/a State of Probathn^ as implying Trial, 

Dualities and Danger. 

TkE gdtfefal ddcMnfe of rdigiob, thftt dor 
present life is a ^te df jit^atidn fbr^ futtiite 
)iie, c6m])rfe1reiids tlfad^r it s^vfetlal particular 
Hihgs, distifadt mth eetdh dther. But tbe 
first, Wdhid^tfidiAlMbn'nleanil)^ ityf it, ^«dHi« 
tb'be, th'at ttUr Mtffe ititfefest is how dfepend- 
iiig, and depending upbti bai^elv^; t\m tre 
Kave scdbe add dp|)dl-tbriH}^tii6re;fbi'thd«;gdod 
a*ftd b^dV6havidar,'#iiidi Gbd%ai'i'e#ttttl*anfl 
l^iimsli Ifef-^alt^r ; tog^'th^r With tefn|>tatknis to 
dii'e, ais'^elltlsibdtlbetofd^'ts'df r^dsOd to tbe 
bih'er. Ahd this is,'ita^r6^t'«ilfe&stftfe,<the same 
^th saj'iii^, thaitWe ife' trftd'dr tffe «oml^go« 
vernriiifettt df 'G6d, ^d'tO'g?*fe^«i 'ao^Mttrt 'df 

* 91m ii(\^ proof drSthi 'Out 1>r1eflyy Clu tu p. 195. 
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ciur actiQPs to him. For the notjou of a ftiUiTC 
acGouut and geoeral righteous judgment, im- 
plies some Siort of temptations to what is wrong; 
otherwise there would be no moral possibility 
of doing wrong, nor ground for judgment, or 
discrimination. But there is this difference, 
that the word probation is more distinctly and 
particularly expressive of allurements to wrong, 
or difficulties in adhering uniformly to whal 
is right, and of the danger of miscarrying hjf 
such temptations, than the words moral gor 
vemment. A state of probation then, as thui 
particularly implying in it trial, diffipulties 
and danger, may require to be considered di^t 
tinctly by itself. 

And as the moral government of God, whicJi^ 
religion teaches us, implies, that we are ]r\ a 
state of trial with regard to a fuiure world : so 
9l$o bis natural goyernnieqt oyer us, implies, 
that we are in a state of trial, in the like sense, 
with regard to the present world. Natural go-^ 
V/eromentby rewards and punishments, as much 
implies natural trial, as moral government does 
moral trial. The natural government of God 
here meant^, i:onsists in his annex jng pleasure 
to some ax:tions, and pain to otliers, which are 
in our power to door forbear, and in giving uh 
notice of sgeh appointment beforehand. This 
necessarily implies, tliat he has made our hap« 
piness and misery, or our interest, to depend in 
part upon ourselv/es. And so far as men have 
temptations to any course of action, which wHl 
probably occasion them greater tempor^ incoa« 
venience and uneasiness, th^n satis^iction ; sa 

• Ch. ii. 
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far their temporal interest is in danger from 
themselves, or they are in a state of trial with 
respect to it. Now people often blame others, 
and even themselves, for their misconduct ia 
their temporal concerns. And we find many 
are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of 
that natural happiness, which they might have 
obtained in the present life: perhaps every one 
does in some degree. But many run themselves 
into great inconvenience, and into extreme dis- 
tress and misery: not through incapacity of 
knowing better, and doing better for them- 
selves, w hich Avould be nothing to the present 
purpose; but through their own fault. And 
these things necessarily imply temptation, and 
danger of miscarrying, in a greater or less de- 
;ree, with respect to our worldly interest or 
lappiness. Every one too, without having re- 
ligion in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards 
which young people run, upon their setting 
out in the world : hazards from other causes, 
than merely their ignorance, and unavoidable 
accidents. And some courses of vice, at least, 
being contrary to men's w^orldly interest or 
good; temptations to these, must at the same 
time be temptations, to foi'ego our present and 
our future interest. Thus in our natural or 
temporal capacity, we are in a state of trial, i. c. 
of difficulty and danger, analogous, or like to 
our moral and religious trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, 
who thinks it worth while, more distinctly, to 
consider, what it is which constitutes our trial 
in both capacities, and to obser%'e, how man* 
kind behave under it. 
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• And that which constitutes this our trial, in 
both these capacities, must be somewhat either 
in our external circumstances, or in our nature. 
For, on the one hand, persons may be betrayed 
into wrong behaviour upon surprise, or over- 
come upon any other very singular and extraor- 
dinary external occasions ; who would, other- 
wise, have preserved their character of pru- 
dence and of virtue ; in which cases, every one, 
in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these 
persons, would impute it to such particular 
external circumstances. And on the other 
hand, men who have contracted habits of vice 
and folly of any kind, or have some particular 
passions in excess, will seek opportunities, and^ 
as it were, go out of their way, to gratify them- 
selves in these respects, at the expence of their 
wisdom and their virtue; led to it, as every one 
would say, not by external temptations, but by 
such habits and passions. And the account oJT 
this last case is, that particular passions are no 
more coincident with prudence, or that reason- 
able self-love, the end of which is our worldly 
interest, than they are with the principle of vir- 
tue and religion; but often draw contrary ways 
to one, as well as to the other : and so such par- 
ticular passions are as much temptations, to act 
imprudently with regard to our worldly interest, 
as to act viciously*. However, as when we say, 
men are misled by external circumstances of 
temptation; it cannot but be understood, that 
there is somewhat within themselves, to render 

. * See Sennons preached at the Rolls, 1726, 9d Ed. p. 305, Sf9. 
Pref. p. is, Sfc, Serm. p. 31, S[c, 
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tfaofife drcun>$tanc« teirtptations^ or to retider 
tfaem susceptible of impressions from ih^tn : so 
wheft we $ay, tbey are ntirfed by p*s.^iofi^; it is 
Always supposed, that there are occasions, cir-*' 
cflmstances, and objects, exciting these padsioirt, 
and affording means for gratifying them- And 
therefore^ temptations from within, ^nd from 
without, coincide, and mutually imply each 
other. Now the several external objects of the 
appetites, passions, and affections^ being present 
to the senses, or offering themselves to the 
mind, and so exciting emotions suitable to their 
nature ; not only in cases where they can bo 
gratified consistently with innocence and pru- 
denccj but also in cases where they cannot, and 
yet can be gratified imprudently and viciously : 
this as really puts them in danger of voluntarily 
foregoing their present interest or good* as their 
ftitiire; and as really renders self*denial as 
necessary to secure one^ as the other : i. e. we 
arfe in a like state of trial with respect to bothj 
by the very same passions^ excited by the 
very same means. Thus mankind having a 
temporal interest depending upon themselves, 
and a prudent course of behaviour being neces-* 
sary to secure it; passions inordinately excited, 
whether by means of example, or by any other 
extiernal circumstanct, towards such ofojecOs, 
at slich times, Or in such degrees, as that they 
cannot be gratified consistently with Worldly 
pfrudencte; are temptations, dangerous, and too 
bften successful fjemp^allons^ to forego a greater 
temporal good for a less; i. e^ to forego what is, 
upon the whole, our temporal ictereet, for the 
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sake df a present i^atificstion* Thhr is a <W 
ecription of onr »tate of trial in our temportl 
capacity. Substitute now the word /iitere for 
temporal^ and virtue for prudence ; and it wili 
be just as proper a description of our state of 
trial in our religious capacity : so aDak)gousare 
they to each others 

If, from consideration of this our like state 
of trial in both capacities, we go on to obsenr€ 
farther, how mankind behave under it ; we 
shall find there are some, who have so Uttle 
sense of it, that they scarce look beyond the 
passing day ; they are so taken up with present 
gratifications, as to have, in a manner, no feel- 
ing of consequences, no regard to their futiure 
ease or fortune .in this Jife; anymore than to 
their happiness in another. Some appear to be 
blinded and deceived by inordinate passion, ia 
their worldly concerns, as much as in religion. 
Others, are not deceived, but, as it were, for- 
cibly carried away by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions 
too of acting better. And there are men, and 
truly they are not a fi^w^ who shamelessly 
avoW) not their interest, but their mere will 
and pleasure, to be their law of life: and who, 
in open defiance of every thing that is reason- 
able^ will go on in a course of vicioos extrava- 
gance, foresedng, with no remorse and little 
fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; and 
some of tfaem, under tbe apprehension of tkt 
consequences of wickedne^ in another state. 
And to speak in the most moderate way, hu- 
tmia crcsitures are not only continually liable 
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to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise 
that they often actually do so, with respect to 
their temporal interests, as well as with respect 
to religion. 

Thus our difficulties and dangers, or our 
trials, in our temporal and our religious capa-r 
city, as they proceed from the same causes, and 
have the same effect upon men's behaviour, arc 
evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and 
dangers of miscarrying in our religious state of 
trial, are greatly increased, and one is ready 
^o think, in a manner wholly made^ by the ill 
behaviour of others ; by a wrong education, 
•'wrong in a moral sense, sometimes positively 
vicious; by general bad example ; by the dis^ 
honest artifices which are got into business of 
all kinds; and, in very many parts of the world, 
by religions being corrupted into superstitions, 
which indulge men in their vices : so in like 
manner, the difficulties of conducting ourselves 
prudently in respect to our present interest, 
and our danger of being led aside from pursuing 
it,are greatJy increased, by a foolish education ; 
andi after we come to mature age, by the ex^ 
travagance and carelessness of others, whom we 
have intercourse with; and by mistaken notions, 
very generally prevalent, and taken up from 
common opinion, concerning temporal happi* 
ness, and wherein it consists. And persons, by 
their own negligence and folly in their temporal 
affairs, no less than by a course of vice, bring 
themselves into new difficulties ; and, by habits 
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of indulgence, become less qualified to go thro* 
them : and one irregularity after another, em- 
barrasses things to such a degree, that they 
know not whereabout they are; and often 
makes the path of conduct so intricate and 
perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it out ; 
difficult even to determine what is the prudent 
or the moral part. Thus, for instance, wrong 
behaviour in one stage of life, youth ; wrong, 1 
mean, considering ourselves only in our tem- 
poral capacity, without taking in religion; 
this, in several ways, increases the difficulties 
of right behaviour in mature age, i.e. puts us 
into a more disadvantageous state of trial in 
our temporal capacity* 

AVe are an inferior part of the creation of 
God. There are natural appearances of ouf 
being in a state of degradation*. And we cer-* 
tainly are in a condition, which does not seem^ 
by any means, the most advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, either in our natural or mo- 
ral capacity, for securing either our present or 
future interest. However, this condition, Iotv 
and careful and uncertain as it is, does not af^ 
ford any just ground of complaint. For, as 
men may manage their temporal affairs with 
prudence, and so pass their day3 here on earth 
in tolerable ease and satisfaction, by a mode* 
rate degree of care; so likewise with regard ta 
religion, there is no more required than what 
they are well able to do, and what they musi 
be greatly wanting to themselves, if they ne- 
glect. And for persons to have that put upon 

* Part II. Chap, t. 
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th^m> wbich they are well able to go through, 
and DO inwe, we ijtaturally consider a& an equu 
table thing J supposiQg it done by proper au-r 
thority. Nor have we any more reason to conin 
plain of it, with regard to the Author of Na-i 
tDre» than of hijs not having given U9 other ad-r 
vantages, belonging to other orders of crea-» 
ture»* 

But the thing here insisted upon is, that the 
state of trial, which religion teaches us we arq 
in, is rendered credible, by its being throvigh-r 
put uniform and of a piece with the general con- 
duct of Providence towards us, in all other re* 
spects within the compass of our knowledge. 
Indeed if mankind, considered in their natural 
capacity, as inhabitants of this world only, 
Ibund themselvesi from their birth to their 
death, in a aettled state of security and happi-* 
ness, without any solicitude or thought of their 
pwn : or if they were in no danger of l:^ing 
brought into inconveniences and distress^ by 
carelessness, or the folly of passion ^ through 
bad example, the treachery of otliers, or the 
deceitful appcaraaces of things: were this our 
natural condition, then it might seam strange, 
and be aome presumption against the truth of 
jneligion, that it represents our future and mor^ 
general interest, as not secure of course, but as 
depending upon our behaviour, and requiring 
recollection and self-^overaneieDt to obtaixi it. 
For it might be aliped, ^ What you say is our 
f^ condition in one respectt is not ia any wise 
f^ lOf a sort with wihat we find, by experience, 
" our condition is inanother. Our whole present 
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interest is secured to our haivdst witliaat abj 
tsK)Ucitude oif aurs^ and why skould wA. our 
^^ future interesft, if we have aiay such, be 6# 
^^ too?'" But siDoe^ on tke couftmry, thought 
and consideration, the voluntary denying oufr 
selves many things which we desire, and a 
cotirse of behaviour, far fixmi being -always 
l^reeabk to 05.; are absolutely necessary to 
our acting even a icommon tdeoent, and oom^ 
tnon pTudent f)art, so a^to pass w^th any safci9» 
faction ttmough trfae (>resont world, and 'be d0^ 
c^v^ed upon any tolerable good ternas in it: 
&ince this is the case, apU presudODptioa lagainftt 
self-deiiial and attentiicni being neoeftsai:y i» 
sec^n-e our bii^et intevest is >reiiioved. Hacil 
Wte not i^peri^ice, it might, perhaps apem^ 
otAly, be t^MPged, that Jtis improbbbletiny rkiml 
of -lia^ard ^and danger shouki be put lupon w 
by ati itifitiite FBaing ; "when 'every thing ¥thioh 
is hazard amd danger in our tmanner tof ooo^ 
deption, and will end in error, ^confu^ion, and 
Tftiscry, is >no^v^ already certain in hie fore*- 
knowledge. And indeed, why any ithing c^ 
ba^a)<d 'ahd danger should be)put Uipon 9ttdli 
fmil cireatiiTeS'as we-are^inay well be thought 
a '^iffBculty in peculation ; ;and cannot but be 
so, tiHwe^nowthe^whdle, or, bo w^ver, nuiieh 
ttid¥e of the 'Case. :But^till the constitution; Mf 
natui^ is Vs^it is. Our ^happiness faiki miserty 
are trusted to our conduct, and made to de|- 
pend upon it. Somewhat, and in many cir- 
cumstances, a great deal too, is put upon us, 
either to do, or to suffer, as we choose. And 
all the various miseries of life, which people 
bring upon themselves by negligence and 
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folly, and might have avoided by proper care, 
are instances of this : which miseries are be- 
forehand, just as contingent and undeter^ 
mined as their conduct, and left to be deter- 
mined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the 
objections against the credibility of a state of 
trial, as implying temptations, and real dan- 
ger of miscarrying with regard to our general 
interest, under the moral government of God ; 
and they shew, that, if we are at all to be con- 
sidered in such a capacity, and as having sucli 
an interest; the general analogy of Providence 
must lead us to apprehend ourselves in dan- 
ger of miscarrying, m different degrees, as to 
this interest, by our neglecting to act the pro- 
per part belonging to us in that capacity. For 
we have a present interest, under the govern- 
ment of God, which we experience here upon 
earth. And this interest, as it is not forced 
upon us, 80 neither is it offered to our accept- 
iince, but to our acquisition ; in such sort, as 
that we are in danger of missing it, by means 
of temptations to neglect, or act contrary to 
it ; and without attention and self-denial, must 
and do miss of it. It is then perfectly credi- 
Ue, that this may be our case, with respect to 
that chief and final good, which religion pro- 
poses to U&, 
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CHAP. V. 

Of a State of Probation^ as intended for Moral 
Discipline and Improvement. 

From the consideration of our being in a 
probation-state, of so much difficulty and ha*- 
zard, naturally arises the question, How we 
came to be placed in it ? But such a general 
inquiry as this, would be found involved in in- 
superable difficulties. For,though some of these 
difficulties would be lessened by observing, that 
all wickedness is voluntary, as is implied in its 
very notion ; and that many of the miseries of 
life have apparent good effects : yet, when we 
consider other circumstances belonging to both^ 
and what must be the consequence of the for- 
mer in a life to come ; it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend 
to give an account of the whole reasons of this 
matter : the whole reasons of our being allotted 
a condition, out of which so much wickedness 
and misery, so circumstanced, would in fact 
arise. Whether it be not beyond our facultiest 
not only to find out, but even to understand, 
the whole account of this; or, though we 
should be supposed capable of understanding 
it, yet whether it would be of service or preju- 
dice to us to be informed of it, is impossible to 
say. But as our present condition can in no wise 
be shewn inconsistent with the perfect moral 
government of God ; so religion teaches us we 
vere placed in it, that we might qualify ourr 
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selv^es, by the practice of virtue, for another 
state which is to follow it. And this, though 
but a partial answer, a very partial one indeed, 
to the inquiry now mentioned; yet, is a more 
sat;isfactoi;y answer to another, which is of real, 
and of the utmost importance to us to have 
answered : the inquiry. What is our business 
lierc ? the known end then, why we are placed 
in a ^ate of iso much affliction, hazard, and 
difficulty, is, our improvemeat in virtue and 
piety, ^s'the requisite qualification for a future 
iMate of security and happiness. 

Now'tbe beginning of life, considered as ati 
location for mature age in the present worid, 
appears pIlain'Ty, at first sight, analogous to this 
€>ur triefl for a future one : the former beings in 
<Mir temporal capacity, what the latter is in our 
reKgious- capacity. But some observations.com- 
tnon to both of them, and a more distinct con- 
fiMeration of each, will more distinctly shew 
the extenft and force of the analogy between 
tiiaB ; and the credibility, which arises firom 
iience, as wdl as from the nature of the thing, 
thaft»the present life was intended to be a st^ 
<jf discipline forafuture one. 

I. livery species of creatures is, we.see, de- 
signed for a -particular way of life ; tx> which, 
Ifce nature, the capacities, teniper, and qualifi- 
cations, o^ each species, are asuecessary as their 
external circumstances. Both come into the 
tootiwi of such iitate, or particular way of life, 
andaretnomrartituent parts of it* Change aman^ 
cttpacitiesiMr thwacter tathe degree, m i^hidh it 

2 
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is conceivable they may be changed ; and he 
would be altogether incapable of a homaa 
course of life^ and human happiness ; as inca^ 
pable, as if, his nature continuing unchanged^ 
he were placed in a world, where he had no 
sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his 
appetites, passions, and affections of any sort« 
One thing is set over against another, as an an- 
cient writer expresses it. Our nature corres- 
ponds to our external condition. Without this 
correspondence, there would be no possibility 
of any such thing as* human life and human 
happiness ; which life and happiness are, there- 
fore, a result from our nature and condition 
jointly: meaning by human life, not living in the 
literal sense, but the whole complex notion com- 
monly understood by those words. So that, with- 
out determining what will be the employment 
and happiness, the particular life, of good men 
hereafter ; there must be some determinate capa- 
cities, some necessary character and qualifica- 
tions, without which persons cannot but be ut^ 
terly incapable of it : in Hke mannert as there 
must be some, without which men would be in- 
capable of their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and 
indeed of all creatures which come under our 
notice, is such, as that they are capable of na- 
turally becoming qualified for states of life, for 
which they were once wholly unqualified. In 
imagination we may indeed conceive of crea- 
tures, as incapable of having any of their facuU 
ties naturally enlarged, or as being unable nar 
tnrally to acquire any new qualifications : but 
the faculties of every species known to us, are 

H 
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Qib^ for eulargement ; for acquirements of 
CK^rience and habits. We find ourselves in par* 
iicular endued with capacities, not only of per-* 
peiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing upour ideasand know- 
ledge by memory. We are capable not only of 
aiQting, and of having different momentary im«- 
pressions made upon us ; but of getting a new 
facility in any kind of action, and of settled al- 
terations in our temper or character. The power 
Qf the two last is the power of habits. But nei- 
ther the perception of ideas, nor knowledge of 
any 8ort,are habits ; though absolutely necessary 
to the forming of them. However, apprehen- 
8ion, reason, memory, which are the capacities 
of acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved 
by exercise. Whether the word habit is appU* 
cable to all these improvements, and in parti^ 
cular how far the powers of memory and of 
habits may be powersof the same nature, I shall 
not inquire. But that perceptions* come into 
our niinds readily and of course, by mean9 of 
tiieir having been there before, seems a thing of 
thes^me sort, as readiness in any particular 
kind of action, proceeding from being accus'^ 
tomed to it. And aptness to recollect practical 
bbservations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
babit in many cases. There are habits of per* 
4}eption, and habits of action^ An instance of 
the fbiuier^ is our constant and ev^i involitttary 
Madiness, in correcting the impressions of^t 
mghtconcerningmagnitudes and distances, soai 
to substitute judgment iii the r6om of sensatioa 
jnperc^tibly to ourselves. And it seemr as if 
bU other aarociations of ideas not naturallj^ cfNH^ 
iwcteil9.JDigbt be catted passive habits j as pflOr^ 

S 
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peiij as our readiness in understanding lan^ 
guages upon sight, or hearing of words. And our 
readiness in speaking and writing them is an 
instance of the latter, of active habits. For dis^ 
tinctness, we may consider habits, as belonging 
to the body, or the mind : and the latter will be 
explained by the former. Under the former 
are comprehended all bodily activities or mo-» 
tions, whether graceful or unbecoming, which 
are owing to use ; under the latter, general 
habits of life and conduct; such as those of obe^ 
dience and submission to authority, or to any 
particular person ; those of veracity, justice, 
and charity ; those of attention, industry, self-^ 
government, envy, revenge. And habits of this 
latter kind seem produced by repeated acts, ui 
well as the former. And in like manner as ha» 
bits belonging to the body, are produced by ex^ 
ternal acts : so habits of the mind are produced 
by the eiertion of inward practical principles, 
L e. by carrying them into act, or acting upon 
them ; the principles of obedience, of veracity^ 
justice and charity. Nor can those habits ht 
fbrmed by any external course of action, other^ 
wise than as it proceeds from these principles j 
because it is only these inward principles ex- 
erted, which are strictly acts of obedience, of • 
veracity, of justice, and of charity. So likewise 
habits of attention, industry, self-government, 
are in the same manner acquired by exercise} 
tnd habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, 
whether in outward act, or in thought and in- 
tention, ut. inward act: for such intention is 
an act^ Resolations also to do well, are pro- 
perij acts. And endeavoatlng to eofbrce upon 

u 2 
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our own minds, a practical sense of virtue, or to 
beget in others that practical sense of it, which 
a man really has himself, is a virtuous act. All 
these, therefore, may and will contribute to- 
wards formi ng good habits. But going over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, 
and drawing fine pictures, of it; this is so far 
from necessarily or certainly conducing to form 
an habit of it, in him who thus employs him- 
self; that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible, 
f. €• form an habit of insensibility, to all moral 
considerations. For, from our very faculty of 
habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing 
through the mind, are felt less sensibly; being 
accustomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i. €. 
lessens fear ; to distress^ lessens the passion of 
pity ; to instances of others mortality, lessens the 
sensible apprehension of our own. And from 
these two observations together ; that practical 
habits are formed and strengthened by repeated 
acts, and that passive impressions grow weaker 
by being repeated upon us ; it must follow, that 
active habits may be gradually forming and 
strengthening, by a course of acting upon such 
and such motives and excitements, whilst 
these motives and excitements themselves are, 
by proportionable degrees, growing less sensi- 
ble, i. e. are continually less and less sensibly 
felt, even as the active habits strengthen. And 
experience confirms this : for active principles, 
at the very time that they are less lively in per* 
ception than they were, are found to be, some 
how, wrought more thoroughly into the temper 
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and character, and become more effectual in 
influencing our practice. The three things just 
mentioned, may afford instances of it. Percep- 
tion of danger, is a natural excitement of passive 
fear, and active caution: and by being inured 
to danger, habits of the latter are gradually 
wrought, at the same time that the former gra- 
dually lessens. Perception of distress in others, 
is a natural excitement, passively to pity, and 
actively to relieve it: but let a man set himself 
to attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed 
persons, and he cannot but grow less and less 
sensibly affected with the various miseries of life, 
with which he must become acquainted ; when 
yet, at die same time, benevolence, considered 
not as a passion, but as a practical principle of 
action, will strengthen : and whilst he passively 
compassionates the distressed less, he will ac- 
quire a greater aptitude actively to assist and 
befriend them. So also at the same time that the 
dailyinstancesof men's dying around us, giveus 
daily a less sensible passive feeling or apprehen- 
sion of our own mortality, such instances greatly 
contribute to the strengthening a practical re- 
gard to it in serious men ; i. e. to forming an 
habit of acting with a constant view to it. And 
this seems again further to shew, that passive 
impressions made upon our minds by admoni- 
tion, ex perience,exam pie, though they may have 
a remote efficacy, and a very great one, towards 
forming active habits, yet can have this effi- 
cacy no otherwise than by inducing us to such 
a course of action: and that it is, not being 
affectedsoand so, but acting, which forms those 
habits: only it must be always remembered, that 

H 3 
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real endeavours to enforce good impressions 
upon ourselves, are a species of virtuous action. 
Nor do we know how far it is possible, in the 
nature of things, that eflfects should be wrought 
in us at once, equivalent to habits, i. e. what is 
wrought by use and exercise. However, the 
thinginsisted upon is, not what may be possible, 
but what is in fact the appointment of nature: 
which is, that active habits are to be formed by 
exercise. Their progress may be so gradual, as 
to be imperceptible in its steps: it may be hard 
toexplain the faculty, by which we are capable 
of habits, throughout its several parts ; and to 
trace it up to its original, so as to distinguish it 
from all others in our mind; and it seems as if 
contrary eflfects were to be ascribed to it. But 
the thing in general, that our nature is formed 
to yield, in some such manner as this, to use 
pnd exercise, is matter of certain experience. 

Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course 
of action, we get an aptness to go on, a facility. 
Tidiness, and often pleasure, in it. The incli- 
nations which rendered us averse to it, grow 
weaker: the difliculties in it, not only the ima* 
ginary but the real ones, lessen : the reasons for 
it, offer themselves of course to our tnoughts 
upon all occasions : and the least glimpse of 
them is siifficient to make us go on, in a course 
of action, to which we have been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow 
stronger, absolutely in themselves, by exercise; 
as well as relatively, with regard to contrary 
principles; which, by being accustomed to 
submit, do so habitually, and of course; And 
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thus a ntw character^ in several respects, may 
be formed; and many habitudes of life iio.t 
given by nature, but which nature directs m 
to acquire. 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we 
should never have had these capacities of imr 
proving by experience, acquired knowledge^ 
and habits, had they not been necessary, and 
intended to be made use of. And accordingly 
we find them so necessary, and 8o much V 
tended, that without them we should be utterly 
incapable of that, which was the end for which 
we were made, considered in our temport^l 
capacity only: the employments and satis&gr 
tions of our mature state of life. 

m 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly, 
much less at once, for this mature state of lifq. 
Esfea maturity of understanding apd bodilj 
strength, are not only arrived to gradually, \f^ 
are also very much owing to the contioued^lir- 
erciseof our powers of body and mind from in.- 
fancy. But if we suppose a pereon brought 
into the world with both these in. maturity, as 
far as this is conceivable; he would plainly ^ 
first be as unqualified for the human life of tn^ 
tnre age, a$ an ideot. He would be in a mai^pffr 
distracted, with astonishment, and apprehen- 
sion,, and curiosity, and c^uspense ; nor ca^ one 
guess, how long it would be^ before he woiildbe 
^miliari^ed to himself and the objects ^boilt 
him enough, even to set himself to any thi^g. 
It may be questioned too, whethe? (he nativ«l 
infomiatioQ of hissigbtand hewing, wouUl t)Q(^ 
toy manner of use at all to him in acting, before 
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teperience. And it seems, that men would be 
strangely headstrong and self«-willed, and dis* 
posed to exert themselves with an impetuosity, 
which would render society insupportable, and 
the living in it impracticable; were it not for 
some acquired moderation and self-govern- 
ment, some aptitude and readiness in restraining 
themselves, and concealing their sense of things. 
Want of every thing of this kind which is learnt, 
would render a man as uncapable of society, as 
w^ant of language would : or as his natural ig- 
norance of any of the particular employments 
of life, would render him uncapable of provid- 
ing himself with the common conveniencies, or 
supplying the necessary wants of it. In these 
respects, and probablj^ in many more, of which 
we have no particular notion, mankind is left, 
by nature, an unformed, unfinished creature ; 
utterly deficient and unqualified, before the 
acquirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of life, which was 
the end of his creation, considering him as re- 
iated only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a 
power of supplying those deficiencies, by ac- 
quired knowledge, experience, and habits: so 
likewise we are placed in a condition, in infancy, 
childhood, and youth, fitted for it; fitted for 
our acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, 
which we stand in need of in mature age. 
Hence children, from their very birth, are daily 
growing acquainted, with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, 
eiGkl to have a future part ; and learning some* 
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what or other, necessary to the performance of 
it. The subordinations to which they are ac- 
customed in domestic life, teach them self-go* 
vemment in common behaviour abroad, and 
prepare them for subjection and obedience to 
civil authority. What passes before their eyes, 
and daily happens to them, gives them experi- 
ence, caution against treachery and deceit, to- 
gether with numberless little rules of action and 
conduct which we could not live without; and 
which are learnt so insensibly and so perfectly, 
as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct; though 
they are the effect of long experience and exer- 
cise ; as much so as language, or knowledge in 
particular business, or the qualifications and be- 
haviour belonging to the several ranks and pro- 
fessions. Thus the beginning of our days is 
adapted to be, and is, a state of education in 
the theory and practice of mature life. We 
are much assisted in it by example, instruction, 
and the care of others : but a great deal is lefb 
to ourselves to do. And of this, as part is 
done easily and of course; so part requires dili- 
gence and care, the voluntary foregoing many 
things which we desire, and setting ourselves 
to wnat we should have no inclination to, but 
for the necessity or expedience of it. For, that 
labour and industry^ which the station of so 
many absolutely requires, they would be greatly 
unqualified for, in maturity; as those in other 
stations would be, for any other sorts of appli* 
cation ; if both were not accustomed to them 
in their youth. And according as persons be* 
have themselves, in the general education which 
all go through, and in the particular ones 
adapted to particular employments; 
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character is formed, and made appear ; they re- 
comm^eod themselves more or less rand are ca- 
pable of, aod placed in, difiereDt stations in 
the society of mankind. 

The former part of life then, is to be consi- 
dered as an important opportunity, which na^ 
tnre puts into our hands ; and which, when 
lost, is not to be recovered. And our being 
placed in a state of discipUne throughout this 
Ufe, for another world, is a providential dispor 
«ition of things, exactly of the same kind, as 
our being placed in a state of discipline during 
childhood, for mature age. Our condition in 
both respects is uniform and of a piece, and 
comprehended under one and the same gene-^ 
lal law of nature. 

And if we were not able at all to discern, 
how or in what way the present life could be 
our preparation for another ; this would be no 
objection against the credibility of its being so* 
For we do not discern, how food and sleep con^ 
tribute to the growth of the body : nor could 
have any thought that they would, before we 
had experience. Nor do children at all think. 
Ml the one hand, that the sports and exercises, 
to which they are so much addicted, contribute 
to their health and growth ; nor on the other, 
of the necessity which there is for tbdr b^ng 
restrained in them : nor are they capable of un- 
derstanding the use of many part& of discipline, 
which nevertheless they must be made to go 
thirough, in order to qualify them for the buai-^ 
aasft of mature age. Were we not able then 
tMu discover, ijf trbat respects <4^e present life 
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could form us for a future one : yet nothing 
would be more supposable than that it might, 
in some respects or other, from the general 
analogy of providence. And this, for aught I 
see, might reasonably be said, even though wci 
should not take in the consideration of God^s 
moral government over the world. But, 

IV. Take in this consideration, and conse^ 
quently, that the character of virtue and piety 
is a necessary qualification for the future state; 
and then we may distinctly see, how, and in 
what respects, the present life may be a prepa« 
ration for it : since we wantj and are capable of^ 
improvement in that character^ by moral and 
religious habits; and the present life is Jit to be 
a state of discipline for such improvement : in 
like manner as we have already observed, how, 
and in what respects, infancy, childhood, and 
youth, are a necessary preparation, and a na* 
tural state of discipline for mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see, would lead 
us to the thought of a solitary unactive state 
hereafter: but if we judge at all from the analo* 
gy of nature, we must suppose, according to the 
scripture account of it, tnat it will be a com- 
munity. And there is no shadow of any thing 
unreasonable in CMiceiving, though there be no 
analogy for it, that this community will be, as 
the Scripture represents it, under the more 
immediate, or, if such an expression may be 
used, the more sensible government of Ood. 
Nor is our ignorance, what will be the employe 
ments of this happy community » nor oupcoBse^ 
quent ignorance, what particttlar scope or ocea* 
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sion there will be for the exercise of veracity, 
justice, and charity, amongst the members of 
it with regard to each other ; any proof, that 
there will be no sphere of exercise for those 
virtues. Much less, if that were possible, is our 
ignorance any proof, that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character, 
which is formed by the daily practice of those 
particular virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. Tliis at least must be owned in general, 
that, as the government established in the uni- 
verse is moral, the character of virtue and piety 
must, in some way or other, be the condition 
of our happiuess, or the qualification for it. 

Now from what is above observed, concern- 
ing our natural power of habits, it is easy to 
see, that we are capable of moral improvement 
by discipline. And how greatly we want it, 
jqeed not be proved to any one who is acquaint- 
ed with the great wickedness of mankind ; or 
even with those imperfections, which the best 
are conscious of. But it is not perhaps dis- 
tinctly attended to by every one, that the oc- 
casion which human creatures have for disci- 
pline, to improve in them this character of vir- 
tue and piety, is to be traced up higher than to 
excess in the passions, by indulgence and habits 
of vice. Mankind, and perhaps all finite crea- 
tures, from the very constitution of their nature, 
before habits of virtue, are deficient, and in 
danger of deviating from what is right : and 
therefore stand in need of virtuous habits, for 
a security against this danger. For, together 
with the general principle of moral understand- 
jngf we have in our iiyward frame various 
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afiectioDs towards particular external objects. 
These affections are naturally , and of right, sub- 
ject to the government of the moral principle, 
as to the occasions upon which they may be 
gratified ; as to the times, degrees and manner, 
in which the objects of them may be pursued ; 
but then the principle of virtue can neither 
excite them, nor prevent their bein^ excited. 
On the contrary, they are naturally felt, when 
the objects of them are present to the mind, 
not only before all consideration, whether they 
can be obtained by lawful means, but after it 
is found they cannot. For the natural objects 
of affection continue so ; the necessaries, con* 
veniencies, and pleasures of life, remain na^- 
turally desirable ; though they cannot be ob« 
tained innocently ; nay, though they cannot 
possibly be obtained at all. And when the 
objects of any affection whatever cannot be 
obtained without unlawful means ; but may 
be obtained by them ; such affection, though 
its being excited, and its continuing some 
time in the mind, be it as innocent as it is 
natural and necessary ; yet cannot but be con* 
ceived to have a tendency to incline persons 
to venture upon such unlawful means: and 
therefore must be conceived as putting them 
in some danger of it. Now what is the ge« 
neral security against this danger, against their 
actually deviating from right ? As the danger 
is, so also must the security be, from within : 
from the practical principle of virtue*. And 

* It may be thought, that a sense of interest would as eflfectually 
reatrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense of tnteresl 
is meant a specnlative conviction or belief, that such and tu^ 
indalgenoe would occasion them greater uneasiness^ upon the 
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the fttfengtheding oi* improvihg thiisi prindple^ 
eAMiderra aA pradtical, or as a pnnciple df 
iidtion, will lessen the danger, or incfease the 
•ecority against it. And this moral principle 
is capable of improvement, by proper disci^ 
pKtie and exercise : by recollecting the prac- 
tictil impressions which example and experi- 
ence have made upon us : and instead of 
Ibllowidg humour and mere inclination, by 
continually attending to the equity and right 
af the case^ in whatever we are engaged, be it 
In greater or less matters ; and accustoming 
ourselves always to act upon it ; as being itself 
the just and natural motive of action : and k% 
this moral course of behaviour, must neces^- 
Bflrily, under divine government^ be our final 
interest. Thtu the principle of virtue^ improved 
inib on habit^ of which improvement we are thu$ 
eapabky will plainly be^ in proportion to the 
strength of k^ a Hcurity against the danger 
which fn/ke creatures are in^ from the very na^ 
tnre of propensiony or particular affections. This 
way of putting the matter, supposes particular 
aiections to remain in a future state ; which 

whole, than satisfaction : it is contrary to present experience to 
infj that this sense of inten^st is stifficient to restrain them from 
lilts indulging themseives. And if by a cerise of itUeresl is meant 
a practical regard to what is upon the whole our happiness : this 
is not only coincident with the principle of virtue or moral rectitude, 
bttt in a part of the idea itself. And it is erident this rea^nable 
•elf-love wants to be improved^ as really as any principle in our 
nature. For we daily see it overmatched^ not only by the more 
SdiMerbQS pa^onsr, but by curiosity, shame, lovd of imitation, by 
iMff thing, eveto indoleace : especially if the iuMfest, the temporid 
interest, suppose, which is the end of such self-love, be at a dis- 
ttttfe^. 80 greatly are profligate men mistaken, when they a^rm 
ttey are wholly govern^ by itttettMnedness and itelf-love. Aiid 
(to litil* caiM is thiM for motnllM ta diidaim ftia ptiiieij>l6; 
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it is-scarce possible to avoid sapposiog. Aoal 
if they do ; we clearlj see, that acquired 
habits of virtue and self-goveriunent may ibe 
necessary for the regulation of them. How^ 
ever, though we were not distinctly to take m 
this supposition, but to speak only in general j 
the thing really comes to the same. For 
habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline^ 
are improvement in virtue : and improvement 
in virtue, must be advancement in happiness^ 
if the government of the universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and It 
will farther shew this our natural and original 
need of being improved by discipline, how it 
comes to pass, that creatures made upright 
fall ; and that those who preserve their upri^rt^ 
ness, by so doing, raise themselves to a more 
secure state of virtue. To say that the former 
is accounted for by the nature of liberty, is to 
say no more, than that an event's actually 
happening is accounted for by a mere possi- 
bitity of its happening. But it seems dis- 
tinctly conceivable from the very nature of 
particular affections or propensions. For, sup- 
pose creatures intended for such a particular 
state of life, for which such propensions were 
necessary ; suppose them endued with such 
propensions, together with moral understand* 
ing, as well including a practical sense of vir- 
tue, as a speculative perception of it ; and that 
all these several principles, both natural and 
moral, forming an inward constitution of mind, 
were in the most exact proportion possible ; 
t. f . in a proportion the most exactly adapted 
to their intended state of life ; such creatures 
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would be made upright, or fiuitelj perfect. 
Now particular propensions, from their verj 
nature, must be felt, the objects of them being 
present ; though they cannot be gratified at 
a,ll, or not with the allowance of the moral 
principle. But if they can be gratified without 
its allowance, or by contradicting it; then they 
must be conceived to have some tendency, in 
how low a degree soever, yet some tendency, 
to induce persons to such forbidden gratifi-- 
cation. This tendency, in some one particular 
propension, may be increased, by the greater 
irequency of occasions naturally exciting it, 
than of occasions exciting others. The least 
voluntary indulgence in forbidden circum* 
stances, though but in thought, will increase 
this wrong tendency ; and may increase it fiir^ 
ther, till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps con- 
spiring, it becomes effect ; and danger of devi- 
ating from right, ends in actual deviation from 
it : a danger necessarily arising from the very 
nature of propension ; and which therefore 
could not have been prevented, though it might 
have been escaped, or got innocently through. 
The case would be, as if we were to suppose a 
straight path marked out for a person, in which 
such a aegree of attention would keep him 
steady : but if he would not attend in this de- 
gree, any one of a thousand objects, catching 
his eye, m^ght lead him out of it. Now it is 
impossible to say, how much, even the first 
full overt act of irregularity, might disorder 
the inward constitution ; unsettle the ad- 
justments, and alter the proportions, which 
formed it, and in which the uprightness of its 
make consisted ; but repetition oflrregularities 
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would produce habits. And thus the constitu^ 
tion would be spoiled; and creatures ngiade up-' 
right, become corrupt and depraved in their 
settled character, proportionably to their, re* 
peated irregularities in occasional acts. But oa 
the contrary, these creatures might have im- 
proved and raised themselves, to an higher and 
more secure state of virtue, by the contrary be- 
haviour: by steadily following the moral prio* 
ciple, supposed to be one part of their nature; 

and thus withstanding that unavoidable danger 
of defection, which necessarily arose from pror 
pension, the other part of it For, by thus pre-, 
serving their integrity for some time, their dw^ 
^ would lessen ; since propensions by being 
mured to submit, would do it more easily and of 
course : and their security against this lessening 
danger would increase; since the moral princi- 
ple would gain additional strength by exercise: 
both which things are implied in the notion of 
virtuous habits. Thus then vicious indulgence, 
is not only criminal in itself, but also depraver 
the inward constitution and character. And 
virtuous self-government, is not only right in, 
itself, butalso improves theinward constitution, 
or character: and may improve it to such a de- 
gree, that though we should suppose it impos-f 
sible, for particular affections to be absolutely, 
coincident with the moral principle; and con-> 
sequently should allow, that such creatures as 
have been above supposed, would for ever re-: 
main defectible; yet their danger of actually, 
deviating from right, may be almost infinitely. 
lessened, and they fully fortified against what 
remains jof it: if that may be called danger. 
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against which, there is an adequate efiectuai 
security. But still, this their higher perfection 
may continue to consist in habits of virtue form* 
ed in a state of discipline, and this their more 
com plete security remain to proceed from them» 
And thus it is plainly conceivable, that creatures 
without blemish, as they came out of the hands 
of God, may be in danger of going wrong; and 
so may stand in need m the security of virtuous 
habits, add itional to the moral princi pie wrought 
imto their natures by him. That which is the 
ground of their danger, or their want of secu- 
rity, may be oonudered as adeiiciency in ihem, 
to which virtuous habits are the natural supply. 
And as they are naturally capable of being 
raised add improved by disciphne, it miay be a 
tikit)gfitandrequisite,that they should be placed 
in tircumstaikceB with an eye to it: in circum- 
stane^.s pecuMiariy fitted to be, to thein, a state 
of discipline for their improvement in virtue^ 

* ■ • • 

< But how much more strongly must this iiold 
With respett to those, who have corrupted their 
natures, are fallen from their original rectitude^ 
and whose passions are become excessive by fe^ 
peated vioktions of their inward constitution ? 
Upright creatures may want to be improved : 
depraved creatures want to be renewed. £du« 
cation and discipline, which may be in aU Ae-^ 
^rees and sorts of gentleness and of severity, is 
expedient for those: but must be absolutely ne« 
cessary for these. For these, discipline of the 
severer sort too, and in the higher d^rees of it, 
must be necessary, in order to wear out vicious 
habite ; to recovei* their primiiive stren^i >of 
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sdf-goverament, which indulgence must have 
weakened ; to repair, as well as raise into an 
habit, the moral principle, in order to their ar^ 
riving at a secure state oi virtuous happiness. 

Now whoever will consider the thing, may 
clearly see, that the present world is peculiarly 
^/ to be a state of discipline for this purpose, to 
such as will set themselves tomendand improve. 
For, the various temptations with which we ar^ 
surrounded ; our experience of the deceits of 
wickedness ; having been in many instances led 
wrong ourselves ; the great vidousoeBS of the 
world ; the infinite disorders consequent upoa 
it ; our being made acquainted with pain and 
sorrow, either from our own feeling of it» .ox 
from the sight of it in others ; these t^in^, 
though someof them may indeed pr oducewrong 
effects upon our minds, yet when duly redacted 
upon, have, sil of th^n, a direct tendency to 
bring ns to a settled oKuleration and reasonable^ 
neSs of temper: the contrary l>oth to thought* 
le» levity,and also to that imresitrained seUvwall^ 
and Ti^nt bent to follow pi^esent inclination^ 
winch may be observed in undisciplined mindsi 
Stieh expefien<^6, as the present state affords, of 
the frailty of our nature ; of the boundless eii^ 
travajganceof ungoverned passion ; of the power 
whicm an infinite Being hasov^er us, by the va^ 
rious capacities of misery which he has given 
nB i iu lAiort, that kind a*nd degree of exp&- 
rienee, which the present «tate ai£brds us, that 
tbeoonstitu tioB of nature is such as to admit the 
posmbiivty, the danger, and the actual erent, of 
Me«tufe»lMk>g4heir innocence ajtui happiness, 

I 2 
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and becomingviciousand wretched; hath a ten- 
dency to give us a practical sense of things very 
different from a mere speculative knowledge, 
that we are liable to vice, and capable of misery. 
And who knows, whether the security of crea- 
tures in the highest and most settled stateof per- 
fection, may not in part arise, from their having 
had such a sense of things as this^ formed, and 
habitually fixed within them, in some state of 
probation. And passing through the present 
world with tliat moral attention, which is ne- 
cessary to the actingaright part in it, may leave 
everlasting impressions of this sort upon our 
mindd. But to be a little more distinct: allure- 
inents to what is wrong; difficulties in the dis- 
charge of our duty; our not being able to act 
an uniform right part without some thought and 
care; and the opportunities which we have, or 
imagine we have, of avoiding what we dishke, 
or obtaining what we desire, by unlawful means, 
when we either cannot do it at all, or at least not 
so easily, by lawful ones; these things, i.e. the 
snares and temptations of vice, are what ren^ 
der the present world peculiarly fit to be a state 
of discipline, to those who will preserve their 
integrity : because they render being upon our 
guard, resolution, and the denial of our passions, 
necessary in order to that end. And the exer- 
cise of such particular recollection, intention of 
mind, and self-government, in the practice of 
virtue, has, from the make of our nature, a pe- 
culiar tendency to form habits of virtue; as im- 
plying, not only a real, but also a more conti- 
nued, and a more intense exercise of the virtu- 
ous principle; oramore constant and a stronger 
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effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus suppose 
a person to know himself to be in particular 
danger, for some time, of doing any thing 
wrong, which yet he fully resolves not to do : 
continued recollection, and keeping upon bis 
guard, in order to make good his resolution, 
is a continued exerting of that act of virtue in 
a high degree^ which need have been, and per- 
haps would have been, only instantaneous and 
weakj had the temptation been so. It is in- 
deed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is es- 
sential to virtue and piety : but it would have 
been nearer the truth, though not strictly the 
truth itself, to have said, that it is essential 
to discipline and improvement. For though 
actions materially virtuous, which have no sort . 
of difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our 
particular inclinations, may possibly be done 
only from these particular inclinations, and so 
may not be any exercise of the principle of 
virtue, i. e. not be virtuous actions at all; yet, 
on the contrary, they may be an exercise of 
that principle : and when they are, they have 
a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. 
But when the exercise of the virtuous prin- 
ciple is more continued, oftener repeated, and 
more intense ; as it must be in circumstances 
of danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any 
kind and in any degree ; this tendency is in- 
creased proportionably, and a more confirmed 
habit is the consequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length: 
but how far it may hold, I know not. Neither 
our intellectual powers, nor our bodily strength, 
can be improved beyond such a degree : and 
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both may be over-*wrought. Possibly there may 
be somewhat analogous to this, with respect to 
the moral character; which is scarce worth con^ 
aidering. And I mention it only^ lest it should 
cotne into some persons thoughts, not as an ex«* 
ception to the foregoing observations, which 
perhaps it is ; but as a confutation of them, 
which it is not. And there may be several 
Otiber exceptions. Observations of this kind 
cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in 
every case. It is enough that they hold in 
general. And these plainly bold so far^ as that 
from them may be seen distinctly, which is 
all that is intended by them, that the present 
ztarld is peculiarly ft to be a state of discipline^ 
for our improvement in virtue and piety : in the 
same sense as some sciences, by requiring and 
engaging the attention, not to be sure of such 
persons as will not, but of such as will, set 
themselves to them ; are fit to form the mind 
to habits of attention. 

Indeed the present state is so far from prov-> 
ing, in event, a discipline of virtue to the gene^ 
rality of men, that, on the contrary, they seem 
to make it a discipline of vice. And the vtci^ 
ousness of the world is, in different ways, the 
great temptation, which renders it a state of 
virtuous discipline, in the degree it is, to good 
men. The whole end, and the whole occasion, 
of mankind's being placed in such a state as the 
present, is not pretended to be accounted for. 
That which appears amidst the general carrop- 
tion, hj that there are some persons, who having 
within them the principle of amendment and 
recovery, attend to and follow the ootioes of 
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virtu^land religion, be they more clear or more 
obscure, which are afforded them ; and that the 
present world is, not only an exercise of virtue 
in these persons, but an exercise of it in way^ 
and degrees, peculiarly apt to improve it : apt to 
improve it, in some respects, even beyond what 
would be, by the exercise of it required in. a 
perfectly virtuous society, or in a society of 
equally imperfect virtue with themselves^ But 
that the present world does not actually become 
a state of moral discipline to many, even to 
the generality, i. d. that they do not improve or 
grow better in it, cannot be urged as a proof, 
that it was not intended for moral discipline, by 
any who at all observe the analogy of nature. 
For, of the numerous seeds and vegetables and 
bqdiesofanimalsi'which are adapted and put in 
the way, to improve to such a point or state of 
natural maturity and perfection, we do not see 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far 
the greatest part of them decay before they are 
improved to it ; and appear to beabsolutely der 
stroyed. Yet no one, who does not deny all 
final causes, will deny, that those seeds and bor 
dies, which do attain to that point of maturity 
and perfection, answer the end for which they 
were really designed by nature; and therefore 
that nature designed them for such perfection. 
And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not 
to the present purpose, that the appearanct of 
such an amazing waste in nature, with respect 
t'j these seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, 
is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
morQ terrible, the present and future ruin of 
so many moral agents by themselves, t. c. by 
vioe* 
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Against this whole notion of moral discipline, 
it may be objected, in another way ; that so far 
as a course of behaviour, materially virtuous, 
proceeds from hope and fear, so far it is only a 
aiscipline and strengthening of self-love. But 
doing what God commands, because he com- 
mands it, is obedience, though it proceeds from 
hope or fear. And a course of such obedience 
win form habits of it. And a constant regard 
to veracity, justice, and charity, may form dis- 
tinct habits of these particular virtues; and will 
certainly form habits of self-government, and 
of denying our inclinations, whenever veracity, 
justice, or charity requires it. Nor is there any 
foundation for this great nicety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, in order 
to depreciate all religion proceeding from hope 
or fear. For, veracity, justice, and charity, 
regard to God's authority, and to our own chief 
interest, are not only all three coincident; but 
each of them is, in itself, a just and natural 
motive or principle of action. And he who be^ 
gin9 a good life from any one of them, and per- 
severes in it, as he he is already in some degree, 
80 he cannot fail of becoming more and more, 
of that character, which is correspondent to the 
constitution of nature as moral; and to the 
relation, which God stands in to us as moral 
governor of it : nor consequently can he fail of 
obtaining that happiness, which this constitu* 
tion and relation necessarily suppose connect* 
ed with that character. 

These several observations, concerning the 
active principleof virtueand obedience to God's 
commands, areapplicable to passive submission 
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or resignation to his will : which is another es« 
sential part of a right character, connected with 
the former, and very much in our power to 
form ourselves to. It may be imagined, that 
nothing but afflictions can give occasion for or 
require this virtue ; that it can have no respect 
to, nor be any way necessary to qualify for a 
state of perfect happiness ; but it is not expe- 
rience which can make us think thus. Prospe- 
rity itself, whilst any thing supposed desirable 
is not ours, begets extravagant and unbounded 
thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much* 
a source of discontent, as any thing in our ex- 
ternal condition. It is indeed true, that there 
can be no scope for patience, when sorrow shall 
be no more : but there may be need of a tem- 
per of mind, which shall have been formed by 
patience. For, though self-love, considered 
merely as an active principle leading us to 
pursue our chief interest, cannot but be uni- 
formly coincident with the principle of obe^ 
dience to God^s commands, our interest being 
rightly understood ; because this obedience^ 
and the pursuit of our own chief interest, must 
be in every case one and the same thing: yet 
it may be questioned, whether self-love, con- 
sidered merely as the desire of our own interest 
or happiness, can, from its nature, be thus ab- 
solutely and uniformly coincident with the 
will of God ; any more than particular af- 
fections can* ; coincident in such sort, as not 
to be liable to be excited upon occasions and 
in degi'ces, impossible to be gratified consist- 
ently with the constitution of things, or the 

* p. 93. 
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divine appointments. So that habits of resig- 
nation may, upon this account, be requisite 
for all creatures: habits, I say; which signify 
what is formed by use. However, in general 
it is obvious that both self-love and particular 
affections in human creatures, considered only 
^ passive feelings, distort and rend the mind ; 
and therefore stand in need of discipline. Now 
denial of those particular affections, in a course 
of active virtue and obedience to God s will, 
has a tendency to moderate them ; and st^erns 
also to have a tendency to habituate the mind, 
to be easy and satisfied with that degree of 
happiness which is allotted us, i.e. to moderate 
aelf**love. But the proper discipline for resig- 
nation, is affliction. For a right behaviour 
under that trial ; recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the view, in which religion teaches 
ua to consider it, as from the hand of God ; re^ 
ceiving it as what he appoints, or thinks proper 
to permit, in his world and under his govern-' 
ment; this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
submission. And such submission, togeth^ 
with the active principle of obedience, mal^e 
up the temper and character in us, which an- 
swers to his sovereignty; and which absolutely 
bdbngs to the condition of our being, as de^ 
pendent creatures* Nor can it be said, thqt 
this is only breaking the mind to a submission 
to mere power ; for mere power may be acci- 
dental,^ and precarious, and usurped : but it i^ 
forming within ourselves the temper of re^lig^ 
nation to his rightful authority, who is, by 

nature, supreme over all. 

2 
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Upon the whole : such a character^ and such 
qualifications are necessary for a mature state 
of life in the present world^as nature alone does 
in no wise bestpw ; but has put it upon us, in 
great part, to acquire, in our progress from pne 
stage of life to another, from childhood to man 
ture age : put it upon us to acquire them, by 
giving us capacities of doing it, and by placing 
us, in the beginning of life, in a condition fit 
for it. And this is a general analogy to our 
condition in the present world, as in a state of 
moral discipline for another. It is in vain then 
to object against the credibility of the present 
life's being intended for this purpose, that all 
the trouble and the danger, unavoidably ac* 
companying such discipline, might have been 
saved us^ by our being made at once the crea* 
tures and the characters, which wc were to be. 
For we experience, that what we za^ere to he^ was 
to be the efiect of what zs>e Twuld do : and that 
the general conduct of nature is, not to save 
us troqble or danger, but to make us capable 
of going through them, and to put it upon us 
to. do so. Acquirements of our own, exp^ 
rience and habits, are the natural supply to 
our deficiencies, and security against our 
dangers : since it is as [Mainly natural to set 
ourselves to acquire the qualifications, as the 
external things, which we stand in need of, 
Jn particular, it is as plainly a general law of 
nature, that we should, with regard to par 
temporal interest^ form and cultivate practical 
principles within us, by attention, use, and 
discipline, as any thing whatever is a natursd 
law; chiefly in the beginning of life, but also 
throughout the whole course of it. And the 
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alternative is left to our choice : either to im- 
prove ourselves, and better our condition ; or 
in default of such improvement, to remain 
deficient and wretched. It is therefore per- 
fectly credible, from the analogy of nature, 
that the same may be our case, with respect 
to the happiness of a future state, and the 
qualifications necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem im- 
plied in the present world's being a state of 
probation ; that it is a theatre of action, for the 
manifestation of persons characters, with re- 
spect to a future one : not to be sure to an all- 
knowing Being, but to his creation or part of 
it. This may, perhaps, be only a consequence 
of our being in a state of probation in the other 
senses. However, it is not impossible, that 
men's shewing and making manifest, what is 
in their heart, what their real character is, may 
huve respect to a future life, in ways and man- 
ners which we are not acquainted with ; parti- 
cularly it may be a means, for the Author of 
Nature does not appear to do any thing with- 
out means, of their being disposed of suitably 
to their characters ; and of its being known to 
the creation, by way of example, that they are 
thus disposed of. But not to enter upon any 
conjectural account of this ; one may just 
mention, that the manifestation of persons 
diaracters, contributes very much, in vari- 
ous ways, to the carrying on a great part of 
that general course of nature, respecting man- 
kind, which comes under our observation at 
present. I shall only add, that probatiofi, in 
both these senses, as well as in that treated of 
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in the foregoing Chapter, is implied in moral 
government ; smce by persons behaviour un-? 
der it, their characters cannot but be mani- 
fested, and, if they behave well, improved. 



CHAP. VL 

Of the Opinion of Necessitj/j considered a$ 

influencing Practice^ 

xhaoughout the foregoing Treatise, it ap^ 
pears, that the condition of mankind, CQUsi-^ 
dered as inhabitants of this world only, and 
under the Government of God which we ex* 
perience; is greatly analogous to our condition^^ 
as designed for another world, or under that 
farther government, which religion teaches us. 
If therefore any assert, as a Fatalist must, that 
the opinion of universal Necessity is recon* 
cileable with the former ; there immediately 
arises a question in the way of analogy, whether 
he must not also own it to be reconcileable with 
the latter, i. e. with the system of religion itself^ 
and the proof of it. The reader then will ob« 
serve, that the question now before us is. not 
absolute. Whether the opinion of fate be re* 
concileable with religion; but hypothetical. 
Whether, upon supposition of its being recon- 
cileable with the constitution of nature, it be 
not reconcileable with religion also : or, what 
pretence a Fatalist, not other persons, but a 
Fatalist, has to conclude from his opinion, that 
there can be no such thing as religion. And as 
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liie pu8£le and obscurity, which mast unavokl-- 
My arise from arguing upon so absurd a sup- 
position as that of uniy^rsal Necessity, will, I 
fear, easily be seen ; it will, I hope, as easily 
be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for 
granted, as a thing proved^ that there is an in- 
telligent Author of Nature, or natural Governor 
of t£e vtarld ; and since an objection may be 
made against the proof of this, itom the opinion 
of universal Necessity, as it may be supposed^ 
that such Necessity will itself account for the 
origin and preservation of all tilings : it is r^ 
^uisite, that this objection be distinctly an^ 
swered ; or that it be shewn, that a Fatality, 
Mippoaed consistent widi what we certainly ex- 
petience, does not destroy the proof of an in- 
tdligeiit Authwand Governor of Nature ; be- 
fore we proceed to consider, whether it de- 
stroys the proof of a moral Governor of it, or 
of our bemg in a state of religion. 

N^ow, when it is said by a Fatalist, that 1^ 
wbole constitution of natui^, and the actions of 
men, that every thing, and every mode andenr-^ 
ewnst^ice of every thing, is necessary and <xiuki 
not possibly have been otherwise; it is to be ob- 
»^vied, that tliis Necessity does not exclude de« 
kberation, choice, preference, and acting from 
certain priftdpies, and to certain ends! because 
aU this is nnratterof undoubted experience, ac* 
knowledged by all, and what every man »»yi 
every moment, be conscious of. And from hence 
it follows, that Necessity, a;lane and of ilsdf, is 
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in no sort an account of the domtitution of nB«> 
tare, and hbnr things came to be^ and to cmiiinue 
as they are ; but only an account of this circnm^ 
stance relating to their origin and conttnoanc^ 
that they could not have been otherwise^ than 
they ai^ and have been. The assertion thatetery 
thing is by Necessity of Nature^ is not an ansiv^c 
to the t^uestion ; Whether the U^orld came into 
being as it is, by an intelligent Agent forming 
it thusi or not : but to quite another question; 
Whether it catfne into being as it is^ in that vmy 
and manner which we call necessarih^ or in tint 
way and manner which we call freehf. For 
suppose farther^ that one who was a Fatatist^ 
and one who kept to his natural sense of things^ 
and believed himself a free Agent, were disput^ 
ing tocher, and vindicating their respectiTtt 
o{linions ; atnd they should happen to instanea 
in a house: they would agree that it was btrilt 
by an ardntect. Their difference conoeming 
Necessity and Freedom^ would occasion no ditX 
ference oif judgment concerning this; but ^ly 
concerning another matter ; wl^ther the attcbi^ 
tect built it necessarily or freely. Suppose then 
they should proceed to inquire concerning the 
constitution of nature : in a lai way of speak- 
ings one of them might say, it was by Necessity { 
and the other by Freedom : but if they had any 
meanaog to their words, as the latter must mc^uti 
a Free Agent, so the former must at length km 
reduced to noean an Agent, whether he would 
say one or more, acting by Necessity : for nA^ 
stract notkms can do nothing. Indeed we «s^ 
cribetoGoda necessary existence, uncaused by 
any agenrt. Ft)r we £nd within oursdves the 
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idea of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, 
impossible, even in imagination, to be removed 
out of being. We seem to discern intuitively, 
that there must, and cannot but be, somewhat, 
external to ourselves, answering this idea, or the 
archetype of it. And from hence (for this alh- 
stracty as much as any other, implies a concrete) 
we conclude, that there is, and cannot but be, 
an infinite, and immense eternal Being exist* 
ing, prior to all design contributing to his exist-* 
ence, and exclusive of it. And from the scan- 
tiness of language, a manner of speaking has 
been introduced ; that Necessity is the founda* 
tion, the reason, the account of the existeqce 
of God. But it is not alleged, nor can it be at 
all intended, that et^erjf thing exists as it does, 
by this kind of Necessity ; a Necessity antece- 
dent in nature to design : it cannot, I say, be 
meant that every thing exists as it does, by tliis 
kind of Necessity, upon several accounts; and 
particularly because it is admitted, that design, 
m the actions of men, contributes to many 
alterations in nature. For if any deny this, I 
shall not pretend to reason with them. 

From these things it follows ; Firsts That 
when a Fatalist asserts, that every thing is by 
Necessiti/jhe must mean, 6y an Agent acting Tie- 
cessarily; he must I say mean this, for I am very 
sensible be would not choose to mean it : And 
Secondly ^That the Necessity, by which such an 
Agent issupposed toact, does not exclude intel- 
ligence ana design. So that, were the system of 
Fatality admitted; it wouldjustasmuchaccount 
for the formation of the world, as for the struc- 
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ture of an house, and no more. Necessity as 
much requires and supposes a Necessary Agent, 
as Freedom requires and supposes a Free Agent, 
to be the former of the world. And the ap- 
pearances of design and of Jinal causes in the 
constitution of nature, as really prove this act* 
ing Agent, to be an intelligent designer^ or to 
act from choice ; upon the scheme of Necessity^ 
supposed possible, as upon that of Freedom. ^ 

It appearing thus, that the notion of Neces- 
sity does not destroy the proof, that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature and natural Gover- 
nor of the world ; the present question, which 
the analogy before mentioned* suggests, and 
which, I think, it will answer, is this : Whether 
the opinion of Necessity, supposed consistent 
with possibility, with the constitution of the' 
world, and the natural government which we 
experience exercised over it; destroys ail rea- 
sonable ground of belief, that we are in a state 
of religion : or whether that opinion be recon-» 
cileable with religion; with the system, and the 
proof of it. 

Suppose then a Fatalist to educate any one, 
from his youth up, in his own principles; that 
the child should reason upon them,** and con- 
clude that since he cannot possibly behave 
otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of 
blame or commendation, nor can deserve to be 
rewarded or punished : imagine him to eradi- 
cate the very perceptions of blame and commen- 
dation out of his mind, by means of this sys- 

* p. 125, 
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tem ; to form bis temper, and character, and 
behaviour to it ; and from it to judge of the 
treatment he was to expect, say, from reason- 
able men, upon his coming abroad into the 
irorld: as the Fatalist judges from this system, 
what be is to expect from the Author of Na* 
tUre^ and with regard to a future state. I can- 
not forbear stopping here to ask, whether any 
one of common sense would think fit, that a 
child should be put upon these speculations, 
and be left to apply them to practice. And a 
nan has little pretence to reason, who is not 
sensible that we are all children in speculations 
of this kind. However, the child would doubt- 
tess be highly delighted to find himself freed 
fhym the restraints of fear and shame^ with 
which his play-fellows were fettered and em- 
ba^assed ; and highly conceited in his superior 
knowledge, so far beyond bis years. But con- 
ceit and vanity would be the kast bad part of 
the influence^ which these principles must have, 
when thus reasoned and acted upon, during the 
course of his education. He must either be al- 
lowed to go on and be the plague of all about 
him, and himself too, even to his own destruc- 
tion: or else correction must be continually 
aiade useof^ to supply the want of those natural 
perceptionsof blame and cotdmendation, which 
we have supposed to be removed ; and to givo 
him a practical impression, of what he had rea- 
itoned himself out of the belief of, that he was 
itifact an accountable child, and to be punished 
for doing what he was forbid. It is therefore 
in reality impossible, but that the correction 
which he must meet with, in the course of his 

2 
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education, must convince him , that if the scheme 
he was instructed in were not false; yet that he 
reasoned inconclusively upon it, and someliow 
or other misapplied it to practice and common 
life; as what the Fatalist experiences of the 
conduct of Providence at present, ought in all 
reason to convince him that this scheme is 
misapplied, when applied to the subject of re- 
ligion*. But supposing the child's temper could 
remain still formed to the system, and his ex- 
pectation of the treatment he was to have in 
the world be regulated by it; so as to expect 
that no reasonable man would blame or punish 
him, for any thing which he should do, because 
he could not help doing it: upon this suppo- 
sition it is manifest he would, upon his coming 
abroad into the world, be insupportable to so*? 
ciety, and the treatment which he would re- 
ceive from it, would render it so to him ; and he 
could not fail of doing somewhat, very soon, for 
which he would be delivered over into the 
hands of civil justice. And thus, in the end, he 
would be convinced of the obligations he was 
under to his wise instructor. Or suppose this 
scheme of Fatality in any other way, applied to 
practice, such practical application of it, will be 
found equally absurd ; equally fallacious in a 
practical sense ; for instance, that if a man be 
destined to live such a time, he shall live to it, 
thQiigh he take no care of his own preservation ; 
or if he be destined to die before that time, no 
care can prevent it ; therefore all care about 
preserving one^s life is to be neglected : which 
IS the fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But 

•p. 143. 
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now on the contrary, none of these practical ab- 
surdities can be drawn, from reasoning upon the 
supposition, that we are free; but all such rea- 
soning with regard to the common affairs of life, 
is justified by experience. And therefore, though 
it were admitted that this opinion of Necessity 
were speculatively true ; yet, with regard to 
practice, it is as if it were false, so far as our ex- 
perience reaches ; that is, to the whole of our 
present life. For, the constitution of the pre- 
sent world, and the condition in which we are 
actually placed, is, as if we were free. And it 
may perhaps justly be concluded, that since 
the whole process of action, through every step 
of it, suspense, deliberation, inclining one way, 
determining, and at last doing as we deter- 
mine, is as if we were free, therefore we are so. 
But the thing here insisted upon is, that under 
the present natural government of the world, 
we find we are treated and dealt with as if we 
were free, prior to all consideration whether 
we are or not. Were this opinion therefore of 
Necessity admitted to be ever so true ; yet such 
is in fact our condition, and the natural course 
of things, that whenever we apply it to life and 
practice, this application of it, always misleads 
us, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dread- 
ful manner, with regard to our present interest. 
And how can people think themselves so very 
secure then, that the same application of the 
same opinion may not mislead them also, in 
some analogous manner, with respect to s^future, 
a more general, and more important interest? 
For, rehgion being a practical subject; and the 
analogy of nature shewing us, that we have not 
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faculties to apply this opinion, were it a true 
one, to practical subjects ; whenever we do 
apply it to the subject of rdigion, and thence 
conclude, that we are free from its obligations, 
it is plain this conclusion cannot be depended 
upon. There will still remain just reason to 
think, whatever appearances are, that we de- 
ceive ourselves ; in somewhat of a like manner 
as when people fancy they can draw contra- 
dictory conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive 
reader will see it follows, that if upon supposi- 
tion of Freedom the evidence of religion be 
conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition of 
Necessity; because the notion of Necessity is 
not applicable to practical subjects : i. e. with 
respect to them, is as if it were not true. Nor 
does this contain any reflection upon reason : 
but only upon what is unreasonable. For to 
pretend to act upon reason, in opposition to 
practical principles, which the Author of our 
Nature gave us to act upon ; and to pretend 
to apply our reason to subjects, with regard to 
which, our own short views, and even our ex- 
perience, will shew us, it cannot be depended 
upon ; and such, at best, the subject of Neces- 
sity must be ; this is vanity, conceit, and un- 
reasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within our- 
selves a will, and are conscious of a character. 
Now if this, in us, be reconcileable with Fate, 
it is reconcileable with it, in the Author of 
Nature. And besides, natural government 
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and final causes, imply a clmracter and a will 
in the Governor and Designer* ; a will con- 
cerning the creatures whom He governs. The 
Author of Nature then being certainly of some 
character or other, notwithstanding Necessity ; 
it is evident this Necessity is as reconcileable 
with the particular character of benevolence, 
veracity, and justice in him, which attributes 
are the foundation of religion, as with any 
other character: since we find this Necessity 
no more hinders men from being benevolent, 
than cruel ; true, than faithless ; just, than un- 
just; or if the Fatahst pleases, what we call 
unjust. For it is said indeed, that what, upon 
supposition of Freedom, would be just punish- 
ment ; upon supposition of Necessity, becomes 
manifestly unjust : because it is punishment 
) inflicted for doing that which persons could 
not avoid doing. As if the Necessity, which 
is supposed to destroy the injustice of murder, 
for instance, would not also destroy the injus* 
tice of punishing it. However, as little to the 
purpose as this objection is in itself, it is very 
much to the purpose to observe from it, how 
the notions of justice and injustice remain, 
eiren whilst we endeavour to suppose them re^ 
moved ; how they force themselves upon the 
mind, even whilst we are making suppositions 
destructive of them : for there is not, ^haps, 
a man in the world, but would be ready to 
make this objection at first thought. 

f. By vriU smdji^uiracter U meant th^^ wl^icl), ia speaking of n^ep, 
we .^nould express, not only by these words, but also by the 
words temper J iasie^ •duiponlion^ fraciioal princ{ple$: that whoU 
fr^ifif ^f mind, frqm whence v;e aft in pne numner raiher than 
anoiher. 
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But ^though it is most evident, that univeiv- 
sal Necessity, if it be reconcileable with any 
thing, is reconcileable with that character hi 
the Author of Nature, which is the fbundation 
of religion ; *' Yet, does it not plainly destrajr 
the proof, that he is of thgit character, aiiid 
consequently the proof of religion ?" By nd 
means. For we find, that happiness and misery 
are not our fate, in any such sense as not to be 
the consequences of our behaviour ; but that 
they are the consequences of it*. We find God 
exercises the same kind of government over us, 
with that, which a father exercises aver fak 
children, and a civil magistrate over his sub- 
jects. Now, whatever becomes of abstract ques- 
tions concerning Liberty and Necessity, it evi> 
dently appears to us, that veracity and justice 
must be the natural rule and measure of exeiv 
cising this authority or government, to a Being 
who can have no competitions, or interfering df 
interests with his creatures and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of Liberty, though mt 
experience its tiuth, may be perplexed with 
difficulties, which r-iiin up into the mos^t abstruse 
of all speculations ; and as the opinion of Ne* 
cecnity seems to be the very basis, upon whiish 
infiddity grounds itself; it n>ay be of some 
use to offer a mqre particular proof of the44»- 
ligations of religion, which may distinctly ^he 
shewn not to be destroyed by this opinioa. 

The proof from find eauses of an intelligesft 
Author of Nature, isnot.affected by thaopinion 

♦ Chap. ii. 
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of Necessity ; supposing Necessity a thing 
possible in itself, and reconcileable with the 
constitution of things*. And it is a matter of 
fact, independent on this or any other specu- 
lation, that he governs the world by the method 
of rewards and punishmentsf ; and also that 
^be hath given us a moral faculty, by which we 
distinguish between actions, and approve some 
as virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove 
others as vicious and of ill desert J. Now this 
moral discernment implies, in the notion of it, 
a rule of action, and a rule of a very peculiar 
kind : for it carries in it authority and a right 
of direction; authority in such a sense, as that 
we cannot depart from it without being self- 
condemned §. And that the dictates of this 
jnoral faculty, which are by nature a rule to 
41S, are moreover the laws of God, laws in a 
sense including sanctions ; may be thus proved. 
iConsciousness of a rule or guide of action, in 
creatures who are capable of considering it as 
given them by their Maker, not only raises im- 
mediately a sense of duty, but also a sense of 
security in following it, and of danger in devi- 
jiting from it. A direction of the Author of 
Nature, given to creatures capable of looking 
upon it as such, is plainly a command from 
him : and a command from him necessarily in- 
cludes in it, at least, an implicit promise in 
case of obedience, or threatening in case of 
disobedience. 3ut then the sense or percep- 
tion of good and ill desert ||, which is contained 
in the moral discernment, renders the sanction 

♦ p. 126, &c. + Chap. ii. % Dissert. II. 

k Serm. % ^t the Bolla. . | Dissert II. 
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explicit, and makes it appear, as one may say, 
expressed. For since his method of govern- 
ment is to reward and punish actions, his hav- 
ing annexed to some actions an inseparable 
sense of good desert, and to others of ill, this 
surely amounts to declaring, upon whom his 
punishments shall be inflicted, and his rewards 
be bestowed. For he must have given us this 
discernment and sense of things, as a pre-sen- 
timent of what is to be hereafter ; that is by 
way of information before-hand, what we are 
finally to expect in this world. There is then 
most evident ground to think, that the govern- 
ment of God; upon the whole, will be found to 
correspond to the nature which he has given us r 
and that in the upshot and issue of things, hap- 
piness and misery shall, in fact and event, be 
made to follow virtue and vice respectively ; 
as he has already, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of tnem in our minds. 
And from hence might easily be deduced the 
obligations of religious worship, were it only to 
be considered as a means of preserving upon 
our minds a sense of this moral government of 
God, and securing our obedience to it : which 
yet is an extremely imperfect view of that 
most important duty. 

Now I say, no objection from Necessity can 
lie against this general proof of religion. None 
against the proposition reasoned upon, that we 
have such a moral faculty and discernment ; 
because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of 
experience, that human kind is thus constitut- 
ed : none against the conclusion ; because it is 
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imiDediate and wholly from this fact. For the 
coDclusioQ, that God will finally reward the 
righteous and punish the wicked, is not here 
drawn, from its appearing to us fit*, that he 
should; but from its appearing, that he has 
told us, he will. And this he bath certainly 
told us, in the promise and threatening, which 
it hath been observed the notion of a command 
imphes, and the sense of good and ill desert 
which he has given us, more distinctly ex- 
presses. And this reasoning from fact is con- 
firmed, and in some degree even verified, by 
other facts ; by the natural tendencies of virtue 
and of vicef; and by this, that God ia the 
natural course of his providence, punishes 
vicious actions as mischievous to society ; and 
also vicious actions as such in the strictesrt 
:sen8e:{:. So that the general proof of religion 
is unanswerably real, even upon the wild sup- 
position which we are arguing upon. 

* However, I am far from intendiog to deny, that tbe ^11 of 
God is determined, by what is fit, by the right and reason of the 
case ; though onechooees to decline matters of such abstract specu- 
fttftLon, and to speak iwith caution when one doe9 speajc of them. 
Sat if it be intelkigible to say, .that it is Jit and reasoiahle finr eveiy 
uneto consult his own happiness^ then fitness of action, or the rigfU 
'dnd ¥ea9fm of the case, 'is>an dntelligfble maimer of speaking. And 
it seems as inconceivable, to suppose Qod to ^i^pprove one course^vf 
action, or one end, preferably to another, which yet his acting at 
all from design imphes that he does, without supposing somewhat 

{tiOr ioithat end, "to be the ground of the praference ; as to syppose 
im to* discern an abstract proposition to be true, without supposing 
somewhat prior in it, to be the ground of the discernment. It ddm 
^tft iherefofe appear, ^atmoraT right 'ie aay nore relattve to |Mt- 
XOpiMPAy Ibap abstract truth is ; or that it is Any anore iiqpropei^ to 
i^peak of the fitness and rightness of actions and ends, as (bunded 
in (the natu)re t)f things, 'than to speak bf abstract imdi, as thna 
ftmAOisd. 
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It must likewise be observed farther, that 
natural religion hath, besides this, an external 
evidence ; which the doctrine of Necessity, if 
it could be true, would not aflfect. For suppose 
a person, by the observations and reasonini 
above, or by any other, convinced of the trutl 
of religion ; that there is a God, who made the 
world, who is the moral governor and judge of 
mankind, and will upon the whole deal with 
every one according to his works ; I say, sup- 
pose a person convinced of this by reason J 
but to know nothing at all of antiquity, or the 
present state of mankind : it would be natural 
for such an one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine ; at what 
time, and in what manner, it came first into the 
world ; and whether it were believed by any 
considerable part of it. And were he upon in- 
quiry to find, that a particular person in a late 
age, first of all proposed it, as a deduction of 
reason, and that mankind were before wholly 
ignorant of it : then, though its evidence from 
reason would remain, there would be no addi« 
tional probability of its truth, from the account 
of its discovery. But instead of this being the 
fact of the case, on the contrary, he would find 
what could not but afford him a very strong 
confirmation if its truth : Firsts That some* 
what of this system, with more or fewer eddi* 
tions and alterations, hath been professed in 
all ages and countrks, of which we Imve any 
certain information relating to this matter^ 
Secondly^ That it is certain historical fact, so 
far as we can trace things up, that this whole 
system of belief, that there is ohe God, the 
creator and moral governor of the world, and 
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that mankind is in a state of religion, was re- 
ceived in the first ages. And Thirdly j That as 
there is no hint or intimation in history, that 
this system was first reasoned out ; so there is 
express historical or traditional evidence, as 
ancient as history, that it was taught first by 
revelation. Now these things must be allowed 
to be of great weight. The first of them, ge- 
neral consent, shews this system to be conform- 
able to the common sense of mankind. The 
second, namely, that religion was believed in 
the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any supersti- 
tious or false additions to it, cannot but be a 
fiirther confirmation of its truth. ' For it is a 
proof of this alternative : either that if came 
into the world by revelation ; or that it is na- 
tural, obvious, and forces itself upon the mind. 
The former of these is the conclusion of learn- 
ed men. And whoever will consider, how 
unapt for speculation rude and uncultivated 
minds are, will, perhaps from hence alone, be 
strongly inclined to believe it the truth. And 
as it is shewn in the Second Part* of this 
Treatise, that there is nothing of such pecu- 
liar presumption against a revelation in the 
beginning of the world, as there is supposed to 
be against subsequent ones : a sceptic could 
not, I think, give any account, which would 
appear more probable even to himself, of the 
early pretences to revelation ; than by sup- 
posing some real original one, from whence 
they were copied. And the third thing above 
mentioned, that there is express historical or 
traditional evidence as ancient as history, of 

. * Chap. ii. 
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the system of religion being taught mankind 
by revelation ; this must be admitted as some 
degree of real proof, that it was so taught. For 
why should not the most ancient tradition be 
admitted, as some additional proof of a fact, 
against which there is no presumption ? And 
this proof is mentioned here, because it has its 
weight to shew, that religion came into the 
world by revelation, prior to all consideration 
of the proper authority of any book supposed 
to contain it : and even prior to all considera- 
tion, whether the revelation itself be uncor- 
ruptly handed down, and related, or mixed 
and darkened with fables. Thus the historic 
cal account^ which we have, of the origin of 
religion, taking in all circumstances, is a real 
confirmation of its truth, no way affected by 
the opinion of Necessity. And the external 
evidence, even of natural rehgion, is by no 
means inconsiderable. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought 
to be recollected after all proofs of virtue and 
religion, which are only general ; that as specu-i 
lative reason may be neglected, prejudiced, and 
deceived ; so also may our moral understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of 
it not impartially attended to. This indeed 
proves nothing against the reality of our spe-* 
culative or practical faculties of perception j 
against their being intended by nature, to in- 
form us in the theory of things, and instruct 
us how we are to behave, and what we are to 
expect in consequence of our behaviour. Yet 
our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to 
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prejudice and perversion, is a most serious ad- 
tnonition to us to be upon our guard, with 
respect to what is of such consequence, as our 
determinations concerning virtue and religion ; 
and particularly not to take custom, and 
fashion, and slight notions of honour, or ima- 
ginations of present ease, use, and convenience 
to mankind, for the only moral rule*. 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the 
oature of the thing, and the history of religion, 
amount, when taken together, to a real prac- 
tical proof of it, not to be confuted : such a 
proof as, considering the infinite importance of 
the thing, I apprehend, would be admitted fully 
sufficient, in reason, to influence the actions 
of men, who act upon thought and reflection ; 
if it were admitted that there is no proof of 
tbe contrary. But it may be said : " There are 
•* many probabilities, which cannot indeed be 
** confuted, i. e. shewn to be no probabilities, 
•*and yet may be overbalanced, by greater 
•* probabiHties on the other side ; much more 
*^ by demonstration. And there is no occasion 
^^ to object against particular arguments alleged 
^ for aQ opinion, when the opinion itself may be 
^^cleariy shewn to be false, without meddling 
^ witli such arguments at all, but leaving them 
•* just as they are^. Now the method of go-- 
** vernment by rewards ahd punishments, and 
^^ especially rewarding and punishing good and 
••ill desert as such respectively, must go upon 
•• supposition, that we are Fi-ee and not Neces- 
•• sary Agents. And it is incredible, that the 

* Dissert. 11. + p. 1, 11. 
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^ Author of Nature should govern us upott a 
*• supposition as true, which he knows to be 
" false ; and therefore absurd to think, he will 
" reward or punish us for our actions hereafter; 
especially that he will do it under the notion, 
that they are of good or ill desert/' Here 
then the matter is brought to a point. And the 
answer to all this is full, and not to be evaded : 
that the whole constitution and course of things, 
the whole analogy of providence, shews beyond 
possibility of doubt, that the conclusion frotn 
this reasoning is false ; wherever the fallacy lie*^ 
The doctrine of freedom indeed clearly shews 
where, in supposing ourselves Necessary, when 
in truth we are Free Agen ts. But u pon the snp^ 
position of Necessity, the fallacy lies in taking 
for granted, that it is incredible Necessary 
Agents should be rewarded and punished. But 
that, some how or other, the conclusion now 
mentioned isfalse,is most certain. Foritisfact, 
that God does govern even brute creatures by 
the method of rewards and punishments, in the 
natural course of things. And men arereward* 
ed and punished for their actions, punished for 
actions mischievous to society as being so, pu- 
nished for vicious actions as such ; by the na^ 
tural instrumentality of each other, under the 
present conduct of Providence. Nay even the 
afiection of gratitude, and the passion ofresent>- 
men t, and the rewards and punishments follow-* 
ing from them, which in general are to beooo^ 
sidered as natural, i. e. from the Author oi 
Nature ; these rewards and punishments, being 
naturally* annexed to actions considered' as 

• Sertn. Sth^ at the fidtts. 
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implying good intention and good desert, ill 
intention and ill desert ; these natural rewards 
and punishments, I say, are as much a contra- 
diction to the conclusion above, and shew its 
falsehood, as a more exact and complete re- 
warding and punishing of good and ill desert 
as such. So that if it be incredible, that Ne« 
cessary Agents should be thus rewarded and 
punished; then, men are not necessary but 
free; since it is matter of fact, that they are 
thus rewarded and punished. But if, on the 
contrary, which is the supposition we have been 
arguing upon, it be insisted, that men are Ne- 
cessary Agents ; then, there is nothing incre- 
dible in the farther supposition of Necessary 
Agents being thus rewarded and punished: 
since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole therefore it must follow, that a 
Necessity supposed possible, and reconcileable 
with the constitution of things, does in no sort 
prove that the Author of Nature will not, nor 
destroy the proof that he will, finally and upon 
the whole, in his eternal government, render his 
creatures happy or miserable, by some means 
or other, as they behave well or ill. Or, to ex- 
press this conclusion in words conformable to 
the title of the Chapter, the analogy of nature 
shews us, that the opinion of Necessity, consi- 
dered as practical, is false. And if Necessity, 
upon the supposition above men tioned, doth not 
destroy the proof of natural religion, it evidently 
makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things likewise we may learn, in 
what sense to understand that general assertion, 

5 
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that the opinion of Necessity is essentially 4e-. 
structive of all religion. First, in a practical 
sense ; that by this notion, atheistical men pre^ 
tend to satisfy and encourage themselves in 
vice, and justify to others their disregard to all 
religion. And secondly, in tlie strictest sense; 
that it is a contradiction to the whole consti- 
tution of nature, and to what we may every 
moment experience in ourselves, and so over-^ 
turns every thing. But by no means is this 
assertion to be understood, as if Necessity, 
supposing it could possibly be reconciled with 
the constitution of things and with what we 
experience, wiere not also reconcileable with 
religion : for upon this supposition, it demon* 
strably is so. 
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Ufthe Government of Godj considered as a Schema 
or Constitution^ imperfectly/ comprehended. 

■ • ■ " * 

• 

Xhougb it be, as it cannot but be, acknow^ 
ledged, that the analogy of nature gives a strong 
credibility, to the general doctrine of religion^ 
and to the several particular things contained 
in it, considered as so many matters of fact ; 
and likewise that it shews this credibility not 
to.be destroyed by any notions of Necessity: 
yet still, objections may be insisted upoo^ 
Against the wisdom^ equity, and goodness of the 
4iyine government implied in the notion of re^ 
iigioPi and against theL>miel;hod by which tkis 
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government is conducted ; to which objections' 
analogy can be no direct answer. For the cre- 
dibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact,' 
does not immediately prove any thing concern- 
ing the wisdom or goodness of it : and analogy' 
can do no more, immediately or directly, than 
shew such and such things to be trtie or credi-* 
ble^considered only as matters of fact. But still/ 
if, upon supposition of a moral constitution of 
nature and amoral government over it, analogy 
suggests and makes it credible, that this govern-^ 
ment must be a scheme, system, or constitution' 
of government, as distinguished from a num-^ 
ber of single unconnected acts of distributive^ 
justice and goodness ; and likewise, that it must 
be a scheme, so imperfectly comprehended,- 
and of such a sort in other respects, as to afford 
a direct general answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of it : then analogy iss 
remotely, of grdat service in answering those 
objections ; both by suggesting the answer* 
and shewing it to be a credible one. 

Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to hp 
the case. For, Sirst, Upon supposition that 
God exercises a moral government over the 
world, the analogy of bis natural government 
SQggests and makes it credible, that his moral 
government must ^be a ^scheme, <}uite beyond 
our comprdiension : and this affords a general 
answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of it. And, Secandly, A more distinct 
tibservationof some particular things contained 
in God's ^ scheme of 4[iat<iral ^go vemmient, the 
likeiihings t)eiAg>8ik{)|>o»ed,iby^$^logy)(to^ 
1 
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contained in his moral government^ wili &r-< 
ther shew, how little weight is to be laid upon 
these objections. 

I. Upon supposition that God exercises « 
moral government over the woiid, the analogy 
of his natural government suggests and makes 
it credible, that his moral government must be 
a scheme, quite beyond our comprehension ; 
and this affords a general answer to all objec^ 
tions against the justice and goodness of it! Jt 
is most obvious, analogy renders it highly cre- 
dible, that upon supposition of a moral govem-i^ 
ment, it must be a scheme : for the worlds and 
the whole natural government of it, appears ta 
be so : to be a scheme, system, or constitution, 
whose parts correspond to each other, and to a 
whole ; as really as any work of art, or as anyi 
particular model of a civil constitution and 
government. In this great scheme of the nat<^ 
ral world, individuals have various peculiar ve^ 
lations to other individuals of their own spef^s. 
And whole species are, we find, variously related 
to other species, upon this earth. Nor do we 
know, how much farther these kind&oif relations 
may extend. And, as there is not any action 
or natural event, which we are acquainted with^ 
sa single and unconnected, as not to have a re* 
spect to some^other actions ande vents: sopossi- 
my eai^of them, when it has not an: immediate^ 
nay yet have a remote, n^tuial relation to 
other actions and events, much beyond the 
compass of this prefiient world. There seerat 
indeed nothings, from whence w« can so mudi 
as iiiak€ a eonjectun^, whether ali oreaturtfl^ 

L 2 
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actions, aqcl events, throughout th^ whole of 
nature, havp relations to each other. But, a$it 
is obvious, that all events have future unknown 
consequences : so, if we trace any, as far as we 
can go, into what is connected with it; we shall 
find, that if such event were not connected with 
somewhat farther in nature unknown to us, 
somewhat both past and present, such event 
could not possibly have been at all. Nor can we 
give the whole account of any one thing what- 
ever: of all its causes, ends, and necessary ad- 
juncts; those adjuncts,! mean, without which it 
€Ould not have been. By this most astonishing 
connexion, these reciprocal correspondencies 
and mutual relations, every thing which we see 
in the course of nature, is actually brought 
about. And things seemingly the most insigni- 
ficant imaginable, are perpetually observed to 
be necessary conditions to other things of the 
greatest importance: so that any one thing 
whatever, may, for ought we know to the con- 
trary, be a necessary condition to any other. 
The natural world then, and natural government 
of it, being such an incomprehensible scheme; 
so incomprehensible, that a man must, really 
in the literal sense, know nothing at all, whoi^ 
^ot sensible of his ignorance in it: this imme^ 
<liately suggests, and strongly shews the credir 
bility, that the moral world and government of 
it may be so too. Indeed the natural and moral 
constitution and governmentof the world are so 
connected, as to make up together biit one 
scheme : and it is highly probable that the first 
is formed and carried on merely in subserviency 
.to the latter; as the vegetable world is fpp the 

2 
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animal, and organized bodies for minds. But 
the thing intended here, is, without inquirioj 
how far the administration of the naturul worlii 
is subordinate to that of the moral, only to ob«- 
serve the credibility, that one should be ana- 
logous or similar to the other : that therefore 
every act of divine justice and goodness, may 
be supposed to look much beyond itself, and 
its immediate object ; may have some refer- 
ence to other parts of God-'s moral administra- 
tion, and to a general moral plan : and that 
every circumstance of this his moral govern- 
ment, may be adjusted beforehand with a view 
to the whole of it. Thus for example : the de- 
termined length of time, and the degrees and 
ways, in which virtue is to remain in a state* of 
warfare and discipline, and in which wicked- 
ness is permitted to have its progress ; the 
times appointed for the execution of justice ; 
the appointed instruments of it; the kinds of 
rewards and punishments, and the manners of 
their distribution : all particular instances df 
-divine justice and goodness, and every circumh 
stance of them, may have such respects to 
each other, as to make up altogether a whol^, ^ 
connected and related in all its parts : a scheme 
or system, which is as properly one as the na- 
tural is, and of the like kind. And supposing 
this to be the case ; it is most evident, that we 
are not competent judges of this scheme, from 
the small parts of it, which come within our 
view in the present life : and therefore no ob- 
ejections against any of these parts, cap be id* 
fisted upon by reasonable men. . 
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This <3fur Ignorance, atad thie consefquenbe here 
drawn from ity are univeriaSIy acknowledged^ 
it^on other occtoions ; and, though scarce de# 
aied, yet are universally forgot, wheti personii 
come to slrgue against religion. And it is not 
perhapi^ easy, even for the most reasonable men, 
always to bear in mind the degree of our igno- 
xance, and make due allowances for it. U pon 
^ese accounts, it may not be useless to go on a 
little farther, in order to shew more distinctly, 
bow just an afnswer our ignorance is, to objeC-- 
ttons against the scheme of providence* Sup- 
pose then a person boldly to asselrt^ that the 
things complained of, the origin and continue 
aace of evil, might easily have been prevented 
by repeated interpositions^; interpositions so 
guarded and circumstanced, as would preclude 
all mischief arising from them ; or, if thiis were 
impracticable, that a scheme of government is 
itself an imperfection ; since rbdre good might 
have been produced, without any Bcheitie, sysH 
tem, or constitution at all, by continued single 
^unrelated acts of distributive justice and go^ 
ness ; because these Would have dccasioned no 
irregularities. And farther than thia, it is pre- 
flumed, the objections will not be csirried. i et 
the answer is obvious: that were these assertions 
Ixue, still the observatiotis above, concerning 
our ignorance in the scheme of divine goverd- 
ment, and the consequence drawn from it, would 
hold, in great measure ; eliough to vindicate 
relifion, against all olnections from thedifiorders 
pf the present state. Were these assertions truCf 
yet the government of the world might be ju^t 
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9iid good i^otwithstan ding ; format the n^qstf 
%\\ey lY^vijd infer nothing more than that jt 
ini^t l^av^ been better. But indeed they ar^ 
pere arbitrary assertions : no man being sufn-y 
cieqtly acquainted M^ith the possibilities o^ 
fhingSj^ to bring any proof of them, to the lowest 
degree of probability. For however possible 
^Vhat is [asserted may seen)*; yet many instances 
jmay be alleged, in things much less out of que 
feach^ of suppositions absolutely impossiblei 
$^nd reducible to the most palpable self-contra-; 
dictions, which not every one by any meaus 
,would perceive to be such, nor perhaps any pni$ 
at first sight suspect. From the^e things, it is 
pasy to; see distinctly, how oqr ignorance, as it 
is the coinmon, is really a satisfactory answeir 
to all objections against the justice and good-- 
ness of Providence. If a man contemplating 
^njr one providential dispensation, whidi fiaq 
po relation to any others, should pbjectths^t|i|$ 
fliscerqed in it a disregard to justice, or a d^t 
pienc^ of goodness; nqthing would be less fiQ 
fin^wer to ^Hc^i.qbj^ptipn, than o^^ igaomnP^ 
in other parts of prpvif^^nce, or in the pps^ibjlt^t 
ties of thit^s, no way rf^Iated to what he wf(9 
(Contemplating. But when w^knqw not, but tho 
parts objected against may be relative to oth^r 
p^ts unknown to i)s ; ^,nd when we are uqAc-> 
qn^ted with what i^,, in the qaturp of thi^ 
^hing^ practipable in the case l)efore us ; ikifijx 
pur igpprafice is a 3at]si&ctory an^ifer : becaji^ 
IPfffiQ unl^nown relation, or somie unknown liih 
ppssU>i)ity, niay render ^hatisphject^d^gaii^tf 
jmt.atQd good ; nay gopd » the highe&t prA«T 
^Jlle degff Q- 
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'II. And how little weight is to be laid upoit 
such objections, will farther appear, by a more 
distinct observation of some particular things 
contained in the natural government of God, 
the like to which may be supposed from ana-- 
logy, to be contained in his nK>ral government. 

Tirstj As in the scheme of the natural world, 
no ends appear to be accomplished without 
means: so we find that means very undesirable^ 
often conduce to bring about ends in such a 
measure desirable, as greatly to overbalance the 
disagreeableness of the means. And in cases 
where such means are conducive to such ends^ 
it is not reason, but experience, which shews usr 
that they are thus conducive. Experience also 
shews many means to be conducive and neces- 
sary to accomplish ends, which means, before 
experience, we should have thought, would 
have had even a contrary tendency; Now froni 
these observations relating to the natural 
scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that 
the putting our misery in each other's power to 
the degree it is, and making men liable to vice 
to the degree we are ; and in general, that those 
things, which are objected against the moral 
scheme of Providence, may be, upon the whole^ 
friendly and assistant to virtue, and productive 
of an over-balance of happiness: i. e. the things 
objected against, may be means, by which an 
over-balance of good will, in the end, be found 
produced. And from the same observations, 
it appears to be no presumption against this» 
that we do not, if indeed we do not^ see those 
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meiEuis to have any such tendency ; c>r that tlie^ 
seem to us to have a contrary one. Thus those 
things, \ehich we call irregularities, may not te 
so at all : because they may be means of ac- 
complishing wise and good ends more con- 
siderable. And it may be added, as abovei*; 
that they may also be the only means by which 
these wise and good ends are capable of 
being accomplished. 

After these observations it may be pri3per 
to add, in order to obviate an absurd and 
wicked conclusion from any of them, that 
though the constitution of our nature, frocti 
whence we are capable of vice and misery, may» 
as it undoubtedly does, contribute to the pep^ 
fection and happiness of the world ; and though 
the actual permission of evil may be beneficial 
to it : (i. €. it would have been more mischiev-^ 
ous, not that a wicked person had himself ab^ 
stained from his own wickedness, but that any 
one had forcibly prevented it, than that it was 
permitted :) yet notwithstanding, it might have 
been much better for the world, if Uiis very 
evil had never been done. Nay it is most 
clearly conceivable, that the very commission 
of wickedness may be beneficial to the worlds 
and yet, that it would be infinitely more 
beneficial for men to refrain from it. For thus^ 
in the wise and good constitution of the natunA 
world, there are disorders which bring thevr 
own cures; diseases which are themselves re^ 
medics. Many a man would have died, bad 
it not been fi^r the gout or a fever i yet it Would 
be thought madness to assert, that sickness is 
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S))e^(i€)f 9F :m«*:e perftjqt state than bealtii; 
loUgh tljfe . liltej. with regard to . the moral 
9H>9l(li h99^ .b,eeti asiertecji But, 

^ SeemdlyjTbe naturd goverament of tho 
5#orW )§ carried on by general laWjs, For thfe 
^p^ iB^y be wise aaind godd reasons : the 
lriis§$ti aad best^ tor ought we know to thecon*' 
trary. And that there are such reaisons, is 
suggested to our thoughts, by the analogy of 
i^ture: by our being made to experience good 
fO^s to be aQcompli^hedi as iikleed < all the 
g^0d wbidh we eajqy is accomplished, by this 
p^e^ps^ that the )awjs by wbicb the world is 
gpveriie4# W^ general. For we have scarbe 
^^^ k\ind 9f eojoyoients^ but what we are, in 
ffnfie w^y or dther^ ibsrtrumehtal ib procunng 
f^r^tilvesi by acting in a manner wbibh we 
fiEHresiee likely to procure them : now th^.fbre-^ 
«^% could liot. be at alU Mfere not \ht govern- 
mfQt of the world catdedon by genefSl Jaws.: 
4^4 tboUgb^ for Ought we know to the con-* 
^f9^$y bVftry ^Qgle caie may be» At lengthi 
Spimd Jtp hdiVe beefo provided for evsn by 
|}|9^: yet to prevent, all irregularities, dr. re« 
BP>f% Jifa^^ 0fi, thiy xiitey b)? the wisest and 
)l^ general k^i may Jbe impossible in the 
Bf^tHrexlf l^tig^ ; ds ijire see itis absolutely im-< 
po^fciM^ in. civil government. But fh^n we 
Mfi;reiady to think, that tbte bonstitution of 
«i^t(|i'e teHiatiiiing as St is^ and the cDi^hse of 
jtbioga bei«g permitted to go on^ in other re-^ 
fp0:tl^ t^ it dods^ there might Be interposi^ 
^W, tfi prevent ii?regularities ; . Uiough they 
gipi4^ Hojt hptyt^been prev^ited or renhiedied by 
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cay getieral kwi. And there Would iudieied bb 
teascm to wish^ whick^ by the way» M very idiiv 
fetvnt from a right to clduiDy that all irfegulairiK 
ties were prevented or raxiedied by present iai^ 
terpositions, if these interpo^tiohs. would. have 
no other effect than this. But it is plain they 
would b4ve sotnevii^bteaihd iminediatb bad- ef- 
fects: for instahce, they Would encourage i^d- 
ness and n^Kgence ; and they would leivA^t 
doubtful th6 natural rule of lifei^ whibhisl asoei^- 
tained by this ter^ things that the coUrsb of tli^ 
world is carried on by gectet*al laws* And iai^- 
ther, it is cert^n d^y would tiave distant effetitd^ 
and very great oiiies too^ bf means of the woii- 
defful connexions before itieAtioned^. So thsCt 
wc^cehinot so much as guess^ whdt would be tbli 
whole result of the interpositions desired.^ It 
may be said, any bad result might be prevMfted 
bjr fhrtfaer interpositions, whenever them Wtb 
tKTcasion for tfaeiti : but this again is talking tfjulte 
at random, atid in the dark f. Upon the wh(>l^ 
then^ we see wise reasons, why the course oHh^ 
world should be carried ob bygehertd laws^ dfid 
goddendsaooonAtilishedby thismetidS: ftad>ft» 
tm^t ^e know, there miy be the wise^ #eft^ 
sobs for it, and the begt end^ iiecc)mpllHhed% 
It* We bate no groQbd tob^lievcHthatall^lfAS^ 
gakrities bbuki be reniedied as fbe^ Arisen at 
tpnld have been precludy ^ by gi^^tbl him 
We find that interpositions Would pH)dttt^.^»^ 
and (ireteDt ^Ood : Add^ for ought W« kbt»^ 
they would products greater evil thttu thH 
wdafaJ prevent ; kfid pv0V8at gnsater go«ki tbiiA 
they Wotdd produce. Aftd it this be thd awif. 
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then the not interposine is so far from being a 
ground of complaint, that it is an instance of 
goodness. This is intelligible and sufficient : 
and going farther, seems beyond the utmost 
reach of our faculties. 
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But it may be said, that " after all, these 
supposed impossibilities and relations are 
f* i?hat we are unacquainted with ; and we 
?* must judge of rehgion, as of other things, 
♦* by what we do know, and look upon the rest 
?* as nothing : or however, thai the answers 
f* here given to what is objected against reli- 
.** gion, may equally be made use of to inva- 
V lidate the proof of it; since their stress lies 
^* so very much upon our ignorance/' But, 

JFir^^y Though total ignorance in any matter, 
:does indeed equally destroy, or rather preclude, 
all proof concerning it, and objections against 
it : yet partial ignorance does not. For we may 
in any aegree be convinced, that a person is of 
6uch a character, and consequently will pursue 
«uch ends ; though we are greatly ignorant, what 
is the proper way of acting, in order the most 
effectually, to obtain those ends : and in this 
jcaaCj objections against his manner of actings 
as seemingly not conducive to obtain them, 
might be answered by our ignorance ; though 
th^ proof that such ends were intended, might 
^t at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the proof 
of religion is a proof of the moral character of 
jGpd, and consequently that his government is 
moral, and that e^ery one upon we whole sbaU 
receive according to his deserts ; a. proof that 
this is the designed end of his government. But 
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we ar^ not competent judges, what is the.pnK 
per way of acting, in order the most effectuaUy^ 
to accomplish this end*. Therefore our igoo^ 
ranee is an answer to objections against the 
conduct of Providence, in permitting irregula* 
rities, as seeming contradictory to this end*' 
]^ow, since it is so obvious, that our ignorance 
may be a siatisfactory answer to objections 
against a thing, and yet not affect the proof of 
it ; till it can be shewn, it is frivolous to assert^ 
that our ignorance invalidates the proof of re» 
ligion, as it does the objections against it. . 

^ Secmdlj/j Suppose unknown impossibilities^ 
and. unknown relations, might justly be urged 
to invalidate the proof of religion, as well, as 
to answer objections against it : and that in 
consequence of this, the proof of it weredoubt-» 
ful. Yet still, let the assertion be despisfed, or 
let it be ridiculed, it is undeniably true, that 
moral obUgations would remain certain, though 
it were npt certain what would, upon the whoTe^ 
be the consequences of observing or violating 
them . For, these obligations arise immediately 
;and necessarily from the judgment of our own 
jnind, unless perverted, which we cannot vie* 
]ate without being self-condemned. And they 
would be certain too, from considerations of 
interest. For though it were doubtful, what 
ivillbe th^ future consequences of virtue and 
vice ; yet it is, however, credible, that thcy 
may have those consequences, which religion 
teaches us they will : and this credibility is a 
iH^rtainf obligation in point of prudence, to 
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abstain ftom all wiok^ness, and to Kve in 
tiie oonsdentious practice of aU t^at is good. 
But, 
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-^ Thirdly^ The answers above giv^en to the 
ofa^tions against religion^ c^Doot equally be 
made use of to invalidate the proof of it. For, 
Bpon supposition that God exercises a moral' 
jgovemipent over the world, analogy does most 
strongly lead us to conclude^ that this moral 
gmremment must be a scheme, or constitution, 
beyond our coniprehension. And a thousand^ 
particular analogies shew us, that parts of such 
9 scheme, from their relation to other parts, 
inay conduce to accomplish ends, which wef 
fhould have thought, they had no tendency 
at all to accomplish : nay ends, which before 
experience, we should have thought such partem 
were contradictory to, and had a tendency to 
})revent. And therefore all these analogies 
shew, that the way of arguing made use of itf 
ob^ting agai^nst religion, is delusive : because 
Itey shew it is not at all incredible, that, could 
ffe Gomprebend 4he whole, we should find-^ 
pepmission of the disorders objected againnti 
to /be consistent wdth justice ^nd goodness; 
s^tid even to be instances of them, ^ow this 
\% not applieable to the proof of religion, as it 
ifrto the objectirais against it* ; and therefore 
cannot invalidate thq^t proof, as it does these 
objections. 

Lastly^ From the observ«itiona now made^ it 
« easy to aep, that th^e answers nboVe given to 
the objections against providence, though in a 

• Serm. at tht RoU$f p. 319. td. Ed. 
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general way x)f speaking, they ma^.b^aaid totes 
takenibom oup ignorance i yet ai e by na jooie^ar 
taken merely from that,: but from jsomewhoti 
which analogy shews ni cofncerning it. IW 
analogy shews us positivelyt that our ignKkpaabl^ 
in the possibility of ithings, and itli@ various refi 
lations in nature, renders usincompetentjodgeip 
and leads us to &Jse conclusions, in oases $in>m!ii 
to this, in which we pretend to judge and txfc^ 
objeet. So that the things above insisted iipoov^ 
are not mere suppositions of unknown impdiu 
sibilities and relations : but they aresuggestedb 
to our thoughts, and even forced upon the dbi 
servation of serious men, and rendered credibk^ 
too, by the analogy of nature. And therefore, Uy 
take these things into the account, is to judged 
by jexperience and what we do know : and it 
isnot judging 80,4;o take no. notice c^ them. 
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B Observations of the last Cha^r, lead 
us to consider this little scene of human li(b^ 
in whidh we are so. busily engaged, as havjang 
a reference, of some sont or othetv to a mu^ 
larger plan of things. Whether we are, any 
ncay^ related to the moire distant parts of the 
boundless universe, into which we are brougbt^ 
is altogether uncertain. But it is evident, uMt 
the course of tfcangs, which comes within e«t 
vmwj is connected with somewhat, pa$t, prsi. 
taQt,^ and future, beyond it^. So tha^t weai^ 
fiteced) as oaie may speak, in the mid^af>jit 
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SBhetUe, not a fixt but a progressive one, every 
way incompi^ehensible : incomprehensible^ in a 
manner equally^ with respect to what has been, 
what now is, and what shall be hereafter. And 
this scheme cannot but contain in it somewhat, 
as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought 
and conception*, as any thing in that of religion. 
For, will any man in his senses say, that it is less 
difficult to conceive, how the world came to be 
^d to continue as it is, without, than with, an 
intelligent Author and Governor of it? or, ad« 
mitting an intelligent Governor of it, that there 
is some other rule of government more natural, 
and of easier conception, than that, which we 
call moral? Indeed, without an intelligent Au- 
thor and Governor of Nature, no account at all 
can be given, how this universe, or the part of 
it particularly in which we are concerned, came 
to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it 
is ; nor any, of its general end and design, with- 
out a moral Governor of it. That there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature and natural Go- 
vernor of the world, is a principle gone upon in 
the foregoing treatise ; as proved, and generally 
]inown and confessed to be proved. And the 
very notion of an intelligent Author of Nature, 
proved by particular final causes, implies a will 
and a character f* Now, as our whole nature, 
the nature which he has given us, leads us to 
ponclude his will and character to be moral, just, 
aud good : so we can scarce in imagination con- 
i^eive, what it can be otherwise. However, in 
consequence of this his will and character, what- 
ever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and 
j^rriesoii. the course of it ashe does, rather tha^ 

♦ See P«ut n. Ch, ik + o. 13J. 
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in any other manner ; and has assigned to U99 
and to all living creatures, a part and a lot in it. 
Irrational creatures act this their part, and ei>- 
joy and undergo the pleasures and the pains 
allotted them, without any reflection. But one 
would think it impossible, that creatures en- 
dued with reason could avoid reflecting some- 
times upon all this; reflecting, if not from 
whence we came, yet, at least, whither we are 
going : and what the mysterious scheme, in the 
midst of which we find ourselves, will, at lengtb> 
come out, and produce ; a scheme in which it 
is certain we are highly interested, and in whick 
we may be interested even beyond conception. 
For many things prove it palpably absurd to 
conclude, that we shall cease to be, at death«^ 
Particular analogies do most sensibly shew us, 
that there is nothing to be thought strange, in 
our being to exist in another state of life. And 
that we are now living beings, affords a strong 
probability, that we shall continue so ; unless 
there be some positive ground, and there is none 
from reason or analogy, to think death will de- 
stroy us. Were a persuasion of this kind ever 
so well grounded, there would, surely, be little 
reason to take pleasure in it. But indeed it 
can have no other ground, than some such inva- 
gination, as that of our gross bodies being our- 
selves : which is contrary to experience. Ex- 
perience too most clearly shews us the folly of 
concluding, from the body and the living agent 
affecting each other mutually, that the dissolu- 
tion pf the former is the destruction of the latter. 
And there are remarkable instances of their 
not affecting each other, which lead us tft . a 
coqtrary conclusion. The supposition then, 
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which in all reason we are to go upon, is, that 
our living nature will continue after death. And 
it is infinitely unreasonable to form an institu- 
tion of life, or to act, upon any other supposi- 
tion. Now all expectation of immortality, 
whether more or less certain, opens an un- 
bounded prospect to our hopes and our feai-s : 
since we see the constitution of nature is such, 
as to admit of misery, as well as to be produc- 
tive of happiness, and experience ourselves to 
partake of both in some degree; and since we 
cannot but know, what higher degrees of both 
we are capable of. And there is no presump- 
tion against believing farther, that our future 
interest depends upon our present behaviour : 
for we see our present interest doth ; and that 
the happiness and misery, which are naturally 
annexed to our actions, very frequently do not 
follow, till long after the actions are done, to 
which they are respectively annexed. So that 
were speculation to leave us uncertain, whether 
it were likely, that the Author of Nature, in 
giving happiness and misery to his creatures, 
hath regard to their actions or not : yet, since 
we find by experience that he hath such regard, 
the whole sense of things which he has given 
us, plainly leads us, at once, and without any 
elaborateinquiries, to think, that it may, indeed 
must, be to good actions chiefly that he hath 
annexed happiness, and to bad actions misery ; 
or that he will, upon the whole, reward those 
who do well, and punish those who do evil. To 
confirm this fi-om the constitution of the world, 
it has been observed ; that some sort of moral 
government is necessarily implied in that na- 
tural government of God, which we experience 
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ourselves under : that good and bad actions, at 
present, are naturally rewarded and punished, 
not only as beneficial and mischievous to so- 
ciety: but also as virtuous and vicious: and 
that there is, in the very nature of the thing, a 
tendency to their being rewarded and punished 
in a much higher degree than they are at pre- 
sent. And though this higher degree of distri- 
butive justice, which nature thus j>oints out 
and leads towards, is prevented for a time from 
taking place: it is by obstacles, which the state 
of this world unhappily throws in its way, and 
which therefore are in their nature temporary. 
Now, as these things in the natural conduct of 
Providence, are observable on theside of virtue; 
so there is nothing to be set against them, on 
the side of vice. A moral scheme of govern- 
ment then, is visibly established, and, in some 
degree, carried into execution : and this, toge* 
ther with the essential tendencies of virtue and 
vice duly considered, naturally raise in us an 
apprehension, that it will be carried on farther 
towards perfection, in a future state, and that 
every one shall there receive according to his 
deserts. And if this be so, then our future and 
general interest, under the moral government 
of God, is appointed to depend upon our be- 
haviour; notwithstanding the difficulty, which 
this may occasion, of securing it, and the 
danger of losing it: just in the same man- 
ner as our temporal interest, under his natural 
government, is appointed to depend upon our 
behaviour ; notwithstanding the like difficulty 
and danger. For, from our original constitu- 
tion, and that of the world which we inhabrt, 
wc are naturally trusted with ourselves ; wth 
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our own conduct and our own interest. And 
from the same constitution of nature, especially 
joined with that course of things which is owing 
to men, we have temptations to be unfaithful 
in this trust ; to forfeit this interest, to neglect 
it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. 
From these temptations arise, the difficulties of 
behaving so as to secure our temporal interest, 
and the hazard of behaving so as to miscarry 
in it. There is therefore nothing incredible in 
supposing, there may be the like difficulty and 
hazard with regard to that chief and final good, 
which religion lays before us. 1 ndeed the whole 
account, how it came to pass, that we were 

E laced in such a condition as this ; must be 
eyond our comprehension. But it is in part 
accounted for by what religion teaches us, that 
the character of virtue and piety must be a ne- 
cessary qualification for a future state of security 
and happiness, under the moral government of 
God; in like manner as some certain qualifica- 
tions or other are necessary for every particular 
condition of life, under his natural government : 
and that the present state was intended to be a 
school of discipline, for improving in ourselves 
that character. Now this inteption of nature 
is rendered highly credible by observing; that 
we are plainly made for improvement of all 
kinds : that it is a general appointment of Pro- 
vidence, that we cultivate practical principles, 
and form within ourselves habits of action, in 
order to become fit for, what we were wholly 
unfit for before : that in particular, childhood 
and youth is naturally appointed to be a state 
of discipline for mature age : and that the pre- 
sent world i» peculiarly fitted for a state of 
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moral discipline. And, whereas objections are 
urged against the wholenotion of moral govern** 
ment and a probationary-state, from the opi- 
nion of Necessit}' ; it has been shewn, that God 
has given ustheevidence, as it were, of experi- 
ence, that all objections against religion, oti 
this head, are vain and delusive. He has alsdj' 
in his natural government, suggested an answer 
to all our short-sighted objections, against the 
equity and goodness of his moral government: 
and in general he has exemplified to us thfe' 
latter by the former. 

These, things, which, it is to be remembered^ 
are matters of fact, ought, in all common sense;* 
to awaken mankind ; to induce them to con- 
sider in earnest their condition, and what they* 
have to do. It is absurd, absurd to the degree* 
of being rediculous, if the subject were not of so 
serious a kind, for men to think themselves 
secure in a vicious life ; or even in that immo-^^ 
ral thoughtlessness, which far the greatest part> 
of them are fallen into. And the credibility of 
religion, arising from experience and facts^ 
here considered, is fully sufficient, in reason, to' 
engage them to Hve in the general practice of 
all virtuiB and piety; under the serious appre^' 
hension, though it should be mixed with some^ 
doubt*, of a righteous administration estab-' 
lished in nature, and a future judgment in con-; 
sequence of it ; especially when we consider;* 
how very questionable it is, whether any things 
at all can be gained by vice^- ; how unques*. 
tionably little, as well as precarious, the plea« 
sures and profits of it are at the best ; and how 

* Part I. Gh. 6. + p. 66. 
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soon they must be parted with at the longest. 
For, in the deliberations of reason, concerning 
what we are to pureue, and what to avoid, as 
temptations to any thing from mere passion, 
are supposed out of the case : so inducements 
to vice, from cool expectations of pleasure and 
interest so small and uncertain and short, are 
really so insignificant, as, in the view of reason, 
to be almost nothing in themselves ; and in 
comparison with the importance of religion, 
they quite disappear and are lost. Mere pas- 
sion indeed may be alleged, though not as a 
reason, yet as an excuse, for a vicious course of 
life. And how sorry an excuse it is, will be ma- 
nifest by observing, that we are placed in a 
condition, in which we are unavoidably inured 
to govern our passions, by being necessitated to 
govern them : and to lay ourselves under the 
same kind of restraints, and as great ones too, 
from temporal regards, as virtue and piety, in 
the ordinary course of things, require. The plea 
of ungovernable passion then, on the side of 
vice, is the poorest of all things : for it is no 
reason, and but a poor excuse. But the pro- 
per motives to rehgion, are the proper proofs 
of it, from our moral nature, from the presages 
of conscience, and our natural apprehension of 
God under the character of a righteous gover- 
nor and judge ; a nature and conscience and 
apprehension given us by him ; and from the 
confirmation of the dictates of reason^ by life 
and immortality brought to light by the Gospel ; 
and the tsrath of God revealed from heaven^ 
against all ungodliness^ and unrighteousness of 
men. 

THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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Of the Importance of Christianity. 

iSoMB persons, upon pretence of the suf- 
ficiency of the light of nature, avowedly 
reject all revelation, as, in its very notion, in- 
credible, and what must be fictitious. And in- 
deed it is certain, no revelation would have 
been given, had the light of nature been sufii- 
cient in such a sense, as to render one not 
wanting and useless. But no man, in serious- 
ness and simplicity of mind, can possibly think 
it so, who considers the state of religion in the 
heathen world, before revelation, and its pre- 
sent state in those places which have borrowed 
ao light from it: particularly, the doubtfulness 
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of some of the greatest men, concerning things 
of the utmost importance, as well as the natural 
inattention and ignorance of mankind in gene- 
ral. It is impossible to say, who would have 
been able to have reasoned out that whole sys- 
tem, which we call natural religion, in its ge- 
nuine simplicity, clear of superstition : but there 
is certainly no ground to affirm that the genera- 
lity could. If they could, there is no sort of pro- 
bability that they would. Admitting there were, 
they would highly want a standing admonition 
to remind them of it, and inculcate it upon 
them. And farther still, were they as much 
disposed to attend to religion, as the better 
sort of men are ; yet even upon this supposi- 
tion, there would be various occasions for su- 
pernatural instruction and assistance, and the 
greatest advantages might be afforded by them, 
o that to say, revelation is a thing superflu- 
ous, what there was no need of, and what can 
be of no service ; is, I think, to talk quite wildly 
and at random. Nor would it be more ex- 
travagant to affirm, that mankind is so entirely 
at ease in the present state, and life so com- 
pletely happy ; that it is a contradiction to sup- 
pose our condition capable of being, in any 
respect, better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked 
with these, who seem to be getting into a way 
of neglecting, and, as it were, overlooking 
revelation, as of small importance, provided 
natural religion be kept to. With little regard 
either to the evidence of the former, or to the 
objections against it, and even upon supposition 
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of its truth ; " the only design of it/* say they,*' 
" must be, to establish a belief of the moriir 
" system of nature, and to enforce the practice 
" of natural piety and virtue. The belief and 
" practice of these things were, perhaps, much 
" promoted by the first publication of Christi* 
'^ anity : but whether they are believed and 
" practised, upon the evidence and motives of 
" nature or of revelation, is no great matter*/' 
This way of considering revelation, though it 
is not the same with the former, yet borders 
nearly upon it, and very much, at length, runs 
up into it : and requires to be particularly con- 
sidered, with regard to the persons, who seem 
to be getting into this way. The consideration 
as it will likewise farther shew the extravagance 
of the former opinion, and the truth of the 
observations in answer to it, just mentioned. 
And an inquiry into the Importance of Chris- 
tianity, cannot be an improper introduction 
to a treatise concerning the credibility of it. ' 

• 

Now if God has given a revelation to man- 
kind, and commanded those things, which are 
commanded in Christianity ; it is evident, at first 
sight, that it cannot in anywise be an indifferent 
matter, whether we obey or disobey those com- 
mands : unless we are certainly assured, that w« 

* laveais multos ' propterea nolle fieri Christianos, quia 
quasi sufficiubt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene virere opus est, ait 
Quid mihi pnecepturus est Christus? Ut bene vivam ? Jam bene 
yivo. Quid mihi necessarius est Christus ? Nullum bomicidnnp^ 
nullum furtum, nullum rapinam facio, res alienas non concupi9cOf 
Aullo adulterio contaminor. Nam inveniatur in yita mea aliquid 
quod reprehendatur, et qui reprebenderit faciat Christianum. 

Aug, in Psal, xzxi. 
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know all the reasons for them, and that ail those 
reasons erenow ceased, with regard to mankind 
10 general, or to ourselves in particular. And it 
i» absolutely impossible, we can be assured of 
this. For our ignorance of these reasons proves 
nothing in the case : since the whole analogy 
of nature shews, what is indeed in itself evident, 
that there may be infinite reasons for things, 
with which we are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more 
distinctly appear, by considering it more dis- 
tinctly : Firsts as a republication, and external 
institution, of natural or essential religion, 
adapted to the present circumstances of man- 
Ipnd, and intended to promote natural piety 
and virtue : And Secondly^ as containing an 
account of a dispensation of things, not disco- 
verable by reason, in consequence of which, 
several distinct precepts are enjoined us. For 
though natural religion is the foundation and 
principal part of Christianity, it is not in any 
sense the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural 
religion. It instructs mankind in the moral 
system of the world : that it is the work of an 
infinitely perfect Being, and under his govern- 
ment ; that virtue is his law ; and that he will 
finally judge mankind in righteousness, and 
render to all according to their works, in a 
fbture state. And, which is very material, it 
teaches natural religion, in its genuine simpli- 
city ; free from those superstitions, with which 
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it was totally corrupted, and under whigh it 
was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is farther, an authoritative pub^ 
lication of natural religion, and so affords the 
evidence of testimony for the truth of it. 
Indeed the miracles and prophecies recorded 
in Scripture, were intended to prove ^ particu- 
lar dispensation of Providence, the redemption 
of the world by the Messiah : but this does not 
hinder, but that they may also prove God's 
general providence over the world, as our 
moral governor and judge. And they evi- 
dently do prove it ; because this character of 
the Author of Nature, is necessarily connected 
with and implied in that particular reve^leii 
dispensation of things : it is likewise continu- 
ally taught expressly, and insisted upon, by 
those persons, who wrought the miracles, and 
delivered the prophecies. So that indeed na- 
tural religion seems as much proved by the 
Scripture revelation, as it would have been, 
had the design of revelation been nothing els^ 
than to prove it. 

* 

But it may possibly be disputed, how far 
miracles can prove natural religion ; and notably 
objections may be urged against this proof of it, 
considered as a matter of speculation : but coq- 
sidered as a practical thing, there can be none. 
For suppose a person to teach natural religiopi 
to a nation, who had lived in total ignorance or 
forgetfulness of it ; and to declare he was com^ 
missioned by God so to do : suppose him, in 
proof of his commission, to foretel things future, 
which no human foresight could have guessed 
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at; to divide the sea with a word ; feed great 
multitudes with bread from heaven; cure all 
manner of diseases; and raise the dead, even 
himself, to life : would not this give additional 
Credibility to his teaching, a credibility beyond 
what that of a common man would have; and 
be an authoritative publication of the law of 
nature, i. e. a new proof of it ? It would be a 
practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, 
which human creatures are capable of having 
riven them. The Law of Moses then, and the 
iospel of Christ, are authoritative publications 
of the religion of nature; they aflTord a proof 
of God^s general providence, as moral governor 
of the world ; as well as 6f his particular dis- 
pensations of providence towards sinful crea- 
tures, revealed in the Law and the Gospel. As 
they are the only evidence of the latter ; so they 
iive an additional evidence of the former. 

To shew this further, let us suppose a man of 
the greatest and most improved capacity, who 
had never heard of revelation, convinced upon, 
the whole, notwithstanding the disorders of the 
world, that it was under the direction and 
moral government of an infinitely perfect 
Being ; but ready to question, whether he were 
not got beyond the reach of his faculties : sup- 
pose him brought, by this suspicion, into great 
danger of being carried away by the universal 
bad example of almost every one around him, 
who appeared to have no sense, no practical 
sense at least, of these things : and this, perhaps, 
would be as advantageous a situation with 
regard to religion, as nature alone ever placed 
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any man in. What a confirmation now must 
it be to such a person, all at once, to find, that 
this moral system of things was revealed to 
mankind, in the name of that infinite Being, 
whom he had from principles of reason be- 
lieved in ; and that the publishers of the reve- 
lation proved their commission from him, by 
making it appear, that he had intrusted them 
with a power of suspending and changing the 
general laws of nature. 

Nor must it by any means be omitted, for it 
is a thing of the utmost importance, that life 
and immortality are eminently brought to light 
by the Gospel. The great doctrines of a future 
state, the danger of a course of wickedness, 
and the efficacy of repentance, are not only 
confirmed in the Gospel, but are taught, espe- 
cially the last is, with a degree of light, to 
which that of nature is but darkness. 

Farther : As Christianity served these endd 
and purposes, when it was first published, by 
the miraculous publication itself; so it was in- 
tended to serve the same jmrposes in future ages, 
by means of the settlement of a visible church : 
of a society, distinguished from common ones^ 
and from the rest of the world, by peculiar re- 
ligious institutions; by an instituted method of 
instruction, and an instituted form of external 
religion. Miraculous powers were given to the 
first preachers of Christianity, in order to their 
introducing it into the world : a visible church 
was established, in order to continue it, and 
carry it on successively throughout all ages. 
Had Moses and the Prophets, Christ and hia' 

2 
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Apostles, only taught, and by miracles proved, 
religion to their contemporaries; the benefits of 
their instructions would have reached but to a 
small part of mankind. Christianity must have 
been, in a great degree, sunk and forgot in a 
very few ages. To prevent this, appears to have 
been one reason, why a visible church was in- 
stituted : to be, like a city upon a hill, a stand- 
ing memorial to the world of the duty which 
we owe our Maker : to call men continually, 
both by example and instruction, to attend to 
it, and, by the form of religion, ever before their 
eyes, remind them of the reality : to be the re- 

{>ository of the oracles of God : to hold up the 
ight of revelation in aid to that of nature, and 
propagate it throughout all generations to the 
end of the world — the light of revelation, con- 
sidered here in no other view, than as designed 
to enforce natural religion. And in proportion 
as Christianity is professed and taught in the 
world, religion, natural or essential religion, is 
thus distinctly and advantageously laid before 
mankind ; and brought again and again to their 
thoughts, as a matter of infinite importance. 
A visible church has also a farther tendency to 
promote natural religion, as being an instituted 
method of education, originally intended to be 
of more peculiar advantage to those who would 
conform to it. For one end of the institution 
was, that by admonition and reproof, as well 
as instruction ; by a general regular discipline, 
and public exercises of religion ; the body of 
Christy as the Scripture speaks, should be 
edified i i. e. trained up in piety and virtue, for 
a higher and better state. This settlement then 
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appearing thus beneficial ; tending in the na^ 
tare of the thing to answer, and in some degree 
actually answering, those ends ; it is to be re- 
membered, that the very notion of it implies 
positive institutions ; for the visibility of the 
church consists in them. Take away every 
thing of this kind, and you lose the very notion 
itself. So that if the things now mentioned 
are advantages, the reason and importance of 
positive institutions in general, is most obvious; 
since without them, these advantages could not 
be secured to the world. And it is mere idle 
wantonness, to insist upon knowing the rea- 
sons, why such particular ones were fixed upon, 
rather than others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural 
assistance, which Christianity aflbrds to natural 
religion, is what some persons are very slow ia 
apprehending. And yet it is a thing distinct in 
iteelf, and a very plain obvious one. For will 
any in good earnest really say, that the bulk of 
mankind in the heathen world, were in as ad- 
vantageous a situation with regard to natural 
religion, as they are now amongst us : that it 
was laid before them, and enforced upon them, 
in a manner as distinct, and as much tending 
to influence their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the per- 
version of Christianity, and from thesuppositi<m 
of its haying had but little good influence, how- 
ever innocently they may be proposed, yet can- 
not be insisted upon as conclusive, upon any 
principles, but such as lead to downright 
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Atheism : because the manifestation of thelaw of 
nature by reason, which, upon all principles of 
Theism, must have been from God, has been 
perverted and rendered ineffectual in the same 
manner. It may indeed, I think, truly be said, 
that the good effects of Christianity have not 
been sriiall : nor its supposed ill effects, any 
effects at all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps too 
the things themselves done, have been aggra- 
vated : and if not, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence : and the same evils in the main 
would have been done, upon some other pre- 
tence. However, great ana shocking as the cor- 
ruptions and abuses of it have really been, they 
cannot be insisted upon as arguments against 
it, upon principles of Theism. For one cannot 
proceed one step in reasoning upon natural 
religion, any more than upon Christianity, with- 
out laying it down as a first principle, that the 
dispensations of Providence are not to be judged 
of, by their perversions, but by their genuine 
tendencies : not by what they do actually seem 
to effect, but by what they would effect if man- 
kind did their part ; that part which is justly 
put and left upon them. It is altogether as much 
the language of one, as of the other ; He that is 
unjust^ let him be unjust still: and he that is holi/j 
let him be holy stilP. The light of reason does 
not, any more than that of revelation, force 
men to submit to its authority : both admonish 
them of what they ought to do and avoid, to- 
gether with the consequences of each ; and after 
this, leave them at full liberty to act just as they 
please, till the appointed time of judgment* 

♦Rev, xxii. 11. 
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Every monient^s experience shews, that this ii 
God's general rule of govern men t\ 

To return then : Christianity being a pro- 
mulgation of the law of nature; being more- 
over an authoritative promulgation of it ; with 
new light, and other circumstances of peculiar 
advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind ; 
these things fully shew it^ importance. And 
it is to be observed farther, that as the nature 
of the case requires, so all Christians are com- 
manded to contribute, by their profession of 
Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and 
render it such a promulgation and enforcement 
of religion. For it is the very scheme of the 
Gospel, that^each Christian should, in his de- 
gree, contribute towards continuing and carry- 
ing it oh : all by uniting in the public pro-^ 
fession and external practice of Christianity ; 
some by instructing, by having the oversight 
and taking care of this religious community, 
the Church of God. Now this farther shews 
the importance of Christianity; and, which is 
what I chiefly intend, its importance in a prac- 
tice sense : or the high obligations we are un- 
der, to take it into our most serious conside- 
ration ; and the danger there must necessarily 
bfe, tidt only iii treating it despitefully, which 
I aiti not now speaking of, but in disregarding 
and i^eglecting it. lor this is neglecting to 
do what is expressly enjoined us, for continu- 
ing those benefits to the world, and trahsr 
mitting them down to future times. And all 
thij hblds, even though the only thing to be 

N 
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considered in Christianity, were it subservi- 
ency to natural religion. But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a fur- 
ther view : as containing an account of a dis- 
pensation of things, not at all discoverable by 
reason, in consequence of which several distinct 
precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not 
only an external institution of natural religion, 
and a new promulgation of God's general pro- 
vidence, as righteous governor and judge of the 
world ; but it contains also a revelation of a 
particular dispensation of Providence, carrying 
on by his Son and Spirit, for the recovery and 
salvation of mankind, who are represented, in 
Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. And in con- 
sequence of this revelation being made, we are 
commanded to be baptized^ not only in the name 
of the Father J but also, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost : and other obligations of duty, un- 
known before, to the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
are revealed. Now the importance of these 
duties may be judged of, by observing that 
they arise, not from positive command merely, 
but also from the offices, which appear, from 
Scripture, to belong to those divine persons in 
the Gospel dispensation ; or from the relations, 
which, we are there informed, they stand in to 
us. By reason is revealed the relation, which 
God the Father stands in to us. Hence arises 
the obligation of duty, which we are under to 
him. In Scripture are revealed the relations, 
which the Son and Holy Spirit stand in to us. 
Hence arise the obhgations of duty, which we 
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are under to them. The truth of the case, as 
one may speak, in each of these three respects 
being admitted : that God is the governor of 
the world, upon the evidence of reason ; that 
Christ is the mediator between God and man^ 
and the Holy Ghost our guide and sanctifier, 
upon the evidence of revelation : the truth of 
the case I say, in each of these respects being 
admitted ; it is no more a question, why it 
should be commanded, that we be baptized in 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost^ 
than that we be baptized in the name of the 
Father. This matter seems to require to be 
more fully stated*. 

Let it be remembered then, that religion 
comes under the twofold consideration of inter- 
nal and external : for the latter is as real a part 
of religion, of true religion, as the former. 
Now when religion is considered under the first 
notion, as an inward principle, to be exerted in 
such and such inward acts of the mind and heart ; 
the essence of natural religion may be said to 
consist in religious regards to God the Father 
Almighty : and the essence of revealed religion, 
as distinguished from natural, to consist in re- 
ligious regards to tlie SoUj and to the Holy Ghost 
And the obligation we are under, of paying these 
religious regards to each of these divine persons 
respectively , arises from the respective relations, 
which they each stand in to us. How these re- 
lations are made known, whether by reason or 

*See, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Chrifl- 
tian Sacrament, &c. and Colliber of revealed IleligioDy as there 
quoted. 

N 2 
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revelation, makes no alteration in the case: be^ 
cause the duties arise out of the relations them-* 
selves, not out of the manner in which we are 
informed of them. The Son and Spirit have 
each his proper office, in that great dispensation 
of Providence, the redemption of the world : 
the one our mediator, the other our sanctifier. 
Does not then the duty of religious regards to 
both these divine persons, as immediately arisen 
to the view of reason, out of the very nature of 
these offices and relations ; as the inward good- 
will and kind intention, which we owe to our 
fellow-creatures, arises out of the common re- 
lations between us and them ? But it will be 
asked, ^^ what are the inward religious regards 
appearing thus obviously due to the Son and 
Hdly Spirit ; as arising not merely from com- 
** mand in Scripture, but from the very nature 
^* of the revealed relations, which they stand in 
^ to us T I answer, the religious regards of re- 
verence, honour, love, trust, gratitude, fear, 
hope. In what external manner, this inward 
Worship is to be expressed, is a matter of pure 
revealed command ; as perhaps the external 
manner^ in which God the Father is to be wor- 
shipped^ may be more so, than we are ready to 
think : but the worship, the internal worship 
itself, to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no ferther 
matter of pure revealed command, than as the 
relations they stand in to us, are matter of pure 
revelation ; for the relations bdng known, the 
obligations to such internal worship are obliga- 
tioas of reason, arising out of those relations 
themselves. In short, the history of the Gos- 
pel as immediately shews us the reason of these 
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obligations, as it shews us the meaning of the 
words, Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religipn be 
just; those persons who can speak lightly of it, 
as of httle consequence, provided natural reli- 
gion be kept to, plainly forget, that Christianity, 
even what is peculiarly so called,as distinguished 
from natural religion, has yet somewhat very 
important, even of a moral nature. For the 
office of our Lord being made known, and the 
relation he stands in to us, the obligation of re- 
Jigious regards to him, is plainly moral ; as much 
as charity to mankind is : since thi^ obhgation 
arises, before external command, immediately 
put of that his office and relation itself. Those 
persons appear to forget, that revelation is to be 
considered^ as informing us of somewhat new, 
in the stateof mankind, and in the government 
of the world : as accpiainting us with some re- 
lations we stand in, which could not otherwise 
have been known. And these refations being 
real (though before revelation we could be u«i^ 
der no obligations from them, yet upon their 
being revealed) there is no reason to thinks 
but that neglect of behaving suitably to themv 
will be attended with the same kind of conse- 
quences imder God's government; as neglectr 
ing to behave suitably to any other relations 
made known to us by reason. And ignorance^ 
w&3ther onavoidable or voluntary, so far as w^ 
can possibly see, will, just as much, and 'ym% 
M little, excuse in one case as in the other: the 
ignorance being supposed equally unavoidably 
or equally voluntary, in both cases. 
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If therefore Christ be indeed the mediator 
between God and man, i. e. if Christianity be 
true ; if he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, 
and our God ; no one can say, what may follow, 
not only the obstinate, but the careless disregard 
to him, in those high relations. Nay no one 
can say, what may follow such disregard, even 
in the way of natural consequence*. For as the 
natural consequences of vice in this life, are 
doubtless to be considered, as judicial punish- 
ments inflicted by God ; so likewise, for aught 
we know, the judicial punishments of thefuture 
life may be, in a like way or a like sense, the na« 
tural consequence of vicef-: of men's violating 
or disregarding the relations, which God has 
placed them in here, and made known to them. 

Again : If mankind are corrupted and de- 
praved in their moral character, and so are unfit 
for that state, which Christ is gone to prepare 
for his disciples; and if the assistance of God's 
Spirit be necessary to renew their nature, in 
the degree requisite to their being quahfied for 
that state ; all which is implied in the express, 
though figurative declaration. Except a man he 
borri of the Spirit^ he cannot enter into the king* 
dom of GodX: supposing this, is it possible any 
serious person can think it a slight matter, 
whether or no he makes use of the means, ex- 
pressly commanded by God, for obtaining this 
divine assistance ? especially since the whole 
analogy of nature shews, that we are not to 
expect any benefits, without Aiaking use of 
the appointed means for obtaining or enjoying 

♦ p- 36, 37. + Ch. V. t John iii. 5. 
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them. Now reason shews us nothing, of the 
particular immediate means of obtaining, either 
temporal or spiritual benefits. This therefore 
we must learn, either from experience or reve- 
lation. And experience, the present case does 
not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is; 
that, Christianity being supposed either true 
or credible, it is unspeakable irreverence, and 
really the most presumptuous rashness, to treat 
it as a light matter. It can never justly be 
esteemed of little consequence, till it be po- 
sitively supposed false. Nor do I know a 
higher and more important obligation which 
we are under, than that, of examining most 
seriously into the evidence of it, supposing its 
credibiKty ; and of embracing it, upon sup- 
position of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be pro- 
per to be added, in order to illustrate the fore- 
going observations, and to prevent their being 
mistaken. 

Firsty Hence we may clearly see, where lies 
the distinction between what is positive and 
what is moral in religion. Moral precepts are 
precepts, the reasons of which we see: positive 
precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we 
do not see*. Moral duties arise out of the 

* This 18 the distinction between moral and positive precepts 
<son8idered respectively as such. But yet, since the latter hare 
fiomewhat of a moral nature, we may see the reason of them, 
^^onsidered in this view. Moral and positive precepts are, m some 
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imture of the case itself, pty&s ^ ^xtetnal qoiq- 
mand. Positive duties do Qot arise o^% of the 
nature of the c£(se; but from exterq^t cpip- 
mand : nor would they be duties at all, were 
it not for such command, received from him 
whose creatures and subjects we are- But the 
manner in which the nature of the case, or the 
fact of the relation, is made known, this dpth 
not denominate any duty either positive or 
moral. That we be baptized in the name of 
the Father, is as much a positive duty^ as that 
we be baptized in the name of the Son : be- 
cauise both arise equally from revealed com- 
mand : though the relation which we stand in 
to God the Father, is made known to us by 
reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ, by 
revelation only. On the other hand^ the dis- 
pensation of the Gospel admitted, gratitude as 
immediately becomes due to Christ, from his 
being the voluntary minister of this dispensa- 
tion ; as it is due to God the Father, from his 
being the fountain of all good : though the first 
is made known to us, by revelation only ; the 
second, by reason. Hence also we may see, 
and, for distinctness sake, it may be worth 
mentioning, that positive institutions come un- 
der a twofold, consideration. They are either 
institutions founded on natural religion, as 
baptism in the name of the Father; though this; 
has also a particular reference to the Gospel 
dispensation, for it is in the name of God, as. 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ : or they 

respects alike, in other respects different So far as thoy are 
fdike, we discern the reascsois of; both : so far as they are diffimnt^ 
wa discern the reasons of the former, but not of. the latter. 
ISee p. 173, &c and p. 1S5, 
1 
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arc extera«tl Jnstitutkins founded on revcgiled 
religion ; aa baptism in the naroe of the Son» 
smA of thei Holy Ghost. 

Secondly^ From the distinction between what 
is moral and what is positive in religion, ap« 
pears the ground of that peculiar preference, 
which the Scripture teaches us to be due to 
the former- 

The reason of positive institutions in general, 
is very obvious: though we should not see the 
reason, why such particular ones are pitched 
upon, rather than others. Whoever therefore, 
instead of cavilling at words, will attend to 
the thing itself, may clearly see, that positive 
institutions in general, as distinguished: from 
this or that particular one, have the nature of 
moral commands : since the reasons of them, 
appear. Thus, for instance, the external wor- 
ship of God is a moral duty, though no parti- 
cular mode of it be so. Care then is to be- 
taken, when a comparison is made between 
positive and moral duties, that they be com- 
pared, no farther than as they are different: 
no farther than as the former are positive^ or* 
arise out of mere external command, the rea- 
sons of which we are not acquainted with; and^ 
as the latter are moral, or arise out of the appa- 
rent reason of the case, without such externat 
comtmtnd. Unless this caution be observeci, 
we sh^l run into endless con^sion. 

Now this being premised, suppose two ataod- 
iog precepts enjoined by Uw same authority i 
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that, in certain conjunctures, it is im[)ossible to 
obey both ; that the former is moral, i. e. a 
precept of which we see the reasons, and that 
they hold in the particular case before us ; but 
that the latter is positive, i. e. a precept of which 
we do not see the reasons : it is indisputable that 
our obligations are to obey the former ; because 
there is an apparent reason for this preference, 
and none against it. Farther, positive institu- 
tions, I suppose all those which Christianity 
enjoins, are means to a moral end : and the end 
must be acknowledged more excellent, than the 
means. Nor is observance of these institutions 
any rehgious obedience at all, or of any value, 
otherwise than as it proceeds from a moral prin- 
ciple. This seems to be the strict, logical way 
of stating and determining this matter: but 
will, perhaps, be found less applicable to prac- 
tice, than may be thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though 
more lax way of consideration, and taking the 
words, moral law nnd positive institutions ^ in 
the popular sense ; I add, that the whole moral 
law is as much matter of revealed command, 
as positive institutions are : for the Scripture 
enjoins every moral virtue. In this respect 
then they are both upon a level. But the 
moral law is, moreover, written upon our 
hearts; interwoven into our very nature. And 
this is a plain intimation of the Author of 
it, which is to be preferred, when they 
interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity 
for the determination of this question, as some 
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persons seem to think. Nor are we left to reap 
son alone to determine it. For, Firsts Though 
mankind have, in all ages, been greatly prone 
to place their religion in peculiar positive rites, 
by way of equivalent for obedience to moral 
precepts; yet, without making any comparison 
at all between them, and consequently without 
determining which is to have the preference, 
the nature of the thing abundantly shews all 
notions of that kind to be utterly subversive of 
true religion : as they are, moreover, contrary 
to the whole general tenor of Scripture; and 
likewise to the most express particular declara- 
tions of it, that nothing can render us accepted 
of God, without moral virtue. Secondly^ Upon 
the occasion of mentioning together positive and 
moral duties, the Scripture always puts the stress 
of religion upon the latter, and never upon the 
former : which, though no sort of allowance to 
neglect the former, when they do not interfere 
with the latter ; yet is a plain intimation, that 
when they do, the latter are to be preferred. 
And farther, as mankind are for placing the 
stress of their religion any where, rather than 
upon virtue; lest both the reason of the thing, 
and the general spiritof Christianity appearing 
in the intimation now mentioned, should be in- 
effectual against this prevalent folly : our Lord 
himself, from whose command alone the obli- 
gation of positive institutions arises, has taken 
occasion to make the comparison between them 
and moral precepts ; when the Pharisees cen- 
sured him, for eating xmth publicans and sinners; 
and also when they censured his disciples, for 
plucking the ears of com on the Sabbath-day. 
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XJpon this comparison^ he has determined 
expressly, and in form, which shall have the 
preference when they iaterfere. And by deli- 
iFering his authoritative determination in a pro- 
verbial manner of expression, he has made it 
funeral : J zmll have mercjf^ and not sacri/ice*. 
he propriety of the word proverbial, is not 
the thing insisted upon : though I think the 
manner of speaking is to be called so. But that 
the manner of speaking very remarkably ren- 
ders the determination general, is surely indis* 
putable. For had it, in the latter case, been 
said only, that God preferred mercy to the rigid 
observance of the Sabbath; even then, by 
parity of reason, most justly might we have 
argued, that he preferred mercy likewise, to the 
ofc^rvanceof other ritual institutions; and in 
general, moral dut^, to pasitive ones. And 
thus the determination would have been gene- 
ral; though its being so, were inferred and 
not expressed. But as the passage really stands 
in the Gospel^ it is much stronger. For the 
sense and the very literal words of our Lord's 
amswer, are as applicable to any other instance 
of a comparison, between positive and moral 
duties, as. to this upon which they were spoken. 
And \fj in case of competition, mercy is to be 
preferred to positive institutions, it will scarce 
be thought, that justice is to give place to them. 
It is remarkable too, that,, as ioG words are a 
quotation from the Old Testament, they are in-, 
troduced, on both the forementioned occasions, 
lifith a declaration, that the Pharisees did not 

c 

* Matth. ix. V3. and xii. 7. 
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understand the meaning of them. This, I sajr^ 
is very remarkable. For, since it is scaroe 
possible, for the most ignorant person, not td 
understand the literal sense of the passage, ia 
in the Prophet* ; and since understanding the 
literal sense would not have prevented their 
condemning the guiUkss^ ; it can hardly be 
doubted, that the thing which our Lord realljr 
intended in that declaration, was, that the 
Pharisees had not learnt from it, as they mighty 
wherein the general spirit of rdigion consists: 
that it consists in moral piety and virtue^ a$ 
distinguished from forms and ritual obsei> 
vances. However, it is certain we may learn 
this from his divine application of the passage^ 
in the Gospel. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses 
of human nature, when upon a comparison of 
two things, one is found to be of greater im- 
portance than the other, to consider this other 
as of scarce any importance at all : it is highly 
necessary that we remind ourselves, how great 
presumption it is, to make light of any institi»^ 
tions of divine appointment ; that our obliga- 
tions to obey all God's commands whatever, 
are absolute and indispensable ; and that com- 
mands merely positive,^ admitted to be from 
him, lay us unoer a moral obligation to obey 
them : an obligation moral in the strictest and 
most proper sense. , 

To these things I cannot forbear adding^ 
that the account now given of Christianity; 

« Hos. yi. f See Mattb. xit. 7. 
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most strongly shews and enforces upon us the 
obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order 
to see, what the scheme of revelation really is ; 
instead of determining beforehand, from reason, 
what the scheme of it must be*. Indeed if in 
revelation there be found any passages, the 
seeming meaning of which is contrary to na- 
tural religion ; we may most certainly conclude 
such seeming meaning not to be the real one. 
But it is not any degree of a presumption 
against an interpretation of Scripture, that 
such interpretation, contains a doctriae, which 
the light of nature cannot discover f; or a 
precept, which the law of nature does not 
oblige to. 



CHAP. 11. 



Of the supposed Presumption against a Reve* 
latioiij considered as miraculous. 

Having shewn the importance of the 
Christian revelation, and the obligations which 
we are under seriously to attend to it, upon 
supposition of its truth, or its credibility : the 
next thing in order, is to consider, the supposed 
presumptions against revelation in general; 
which shall be the subject of this chapter : and 
the objections against the Christian in parti- 
cular ; which shall be the subject of some fol- 
lowing ones J. For it seems the most natural 

* See Chap. iii. f p. 1 W, 193. J Ch. iii. ir. n vu 
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method, to remove the prejudices against 
Christianity ; before we proceed to the consi- 
deration of the positive evidence for it, and the 
objections against that evidence^. 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there 
is some pecuhar presumption, from the analogy 
of nature, against the Christian scheme of 
things; at least against miracles: so as that 
stronger evidence is necessary to prove the truth 
and reality of them, than would be sufficient 
to convince us of other events, or matters of 
fact. Indeed the consideration of this supposed 
presumption, cannot but be thought very in- 
significant, by many persons. Yet, as it belongs 
to the subject of this Treatise ; so it may tend 
to open the mind, and remove some prejudices: 
however needless the consideration of it be, 
upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, 
from the analogy of nature, against the general 
scheme of Christianity, that God created and 
invisibly governs the world by Jesus Christ; 
and by him also will hereafter judge it in righ- 
teousness, i. c. render to every one according to 
his works: and that good men are under the 
secret influence of his spirit. Whether these 
things are, or are not> to be called miraculous, 
is, perhaps, only a question about words ; or 
however, is of no moment in the case. If the 
analogy of nature raises any presumption 
against this general scheme of Christianity, it 

• Chap, Tii. 
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must be, either because it is not dit>coVerable 
by reasofi or experience ; or else, because it is 
unlike thai course of nature, which is. But ana- 
logy raises no. presumption against the truth of 
this scheme, upon either of these accounts. 

First f There is no presumption, from analogy, 
against the truth of it, upon account of its not 
being discoverable by reason or experience. 
For suppose one who never heard of revelation, 
of the most improved understanding, and ac- 
quainted with our wholesystem of natural philo^ 
sophy and natural religion : such an one could not 
but be sensible^ that it was but a very small part 
of the natural and moral system of the universe, 
which he was acquainted with» He could not 
but be sensible^ that there must be innumerable 
things, in the dispensations of Providence past, 
in the invisible government over the world at 
present carrying on, and in what is to come; 
of which . he was wholly ignorant*, and which 
could not be discovered without revelation. 
Whether the scheme of nature be, in the strictest 
^iense, infinite or not ; it is evidently vast, even 
beyond all possible invagination. And doubt- 
less that part of it, which is opened to our view, 
is but as a point, in comparison of the whole 
plan of Providence, reaching throughout eter^ 
nity past and future; in comparison of what ii 
even now going on, in the remote parts of the 
boundless universe; nay in comparison of thd 
whole scheme of this virorld. And therefore^ 
that things He beyond the datura) readhof our 

. * p. 148. 
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facohieBy is no sort of presumption against the 
truth and reality of them: because it is certain^ 
there are innumerable things, in the constitu* 
tion and government of the universe, which are 
thus beyond the natural reach of our faculties^ 
Secondly J Analogy raises no presumption against 
any of the things containea in this general doc-^ 
trineof Scripturenowmentioned, upon account 
of their being unlike the known course of na- 
ture. For there is no presumption at all from 
analogy, that the whole course of things, or 
divine government, naturally unknown to us> 
and every thing in it, is like to any thing in 
that which is known; and therefore no pecu- 
liar presumption against any thing in the for- 
mer, upon account of its being unlike to any 
thing in the latter. And in the constitution 
and natural government of the world, as well 
as in the moral government of it, we seethings^. 
in a great degree unlike one another: and 
therefore ought not to wonder at such unlike- 
ness between things visible and invisible. How- 
ever, the scheme of Christianity is by no means 
entirely unlike the scheme of nature ; as will 
appear in the following part of this Treatise. 

The notion of a Miracle, considered as a 

proof of a divine mission, has been stated with 

great exactness by divines; and is, I think, 

sufficiently understood by every one. There 

are also invisible miracles, the Incarnation of 

Christ, for instance, which being secret, can- 

lot be alleged as a proof of such a mission ; 

»ut require themselves to be proved by visible 

liracles. Revelation itself too is miraculous ; 
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and miracles are the proof of it; and the sup- 
posed presumption against these, shall presently 
be considered. All which 1 have been observ- 
ing here is, that, whether we choose to call 
every thing in the dispensations of Providence, 
not discoverable without revelation, nor like 
the known course of things. Miraculous ; and 
whether the general Christian dispensation now 
mentioned, is to be called so, or not ; the fore- 
going observations seem certainly to sliew, 
that there is no presumption against it, from 
the analogy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, 
against some operations, which, we should now 
call miraculous; particularly none against a 
revelation at the beginning of the world : no- 
thing of such presumption against it, as is sup- 
posed to be implied or expressed in the word, 
mirdcufous. For a miracle, in its very notion, 
is relative to a course of nature ; and implies 
somewhat different from it, considered as being 
so* Now, either there was no course of nature 
at the time which we are speaking of: or if 
there were, we are not acquainted, what the 
course of nature is, upon the first peopling of 
worlds. And therefore the question, whether 
mankind had a revelation made to them at that 
time, is to be considered not as a question con- 
cerning a miracle, but as a common question of 
fact. And we have the like reason, be it moreor 
les^, to admit the report of tradition, concern- 
ing this question, and concerning conmion mat*> 
t0rs of fact of the same antiquity ; for instance, 
what part of the earth was first peopled. 
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Or thus : When mankind was first placed in 
this state, there was a power exerted, totally 
different from the present course of nature. 
Now, whether this power, thus wholly different 
from the present course of nature, for we cannot 
properly apply to it the word miraculous ; whe- 
ther this power stopped immediately after it 
had made man, or went on, and exerted itself 
farther in giving him a revelation, is a question 
of the same kind, as whether an ordinary power 
exerted itself in such a particular degree and 
manner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the forma- 
tion of the world, be considered as miraculous, 
or rather, be called by that name; the case will 
not be different: since it must be acknowledged 
that such a power was exerted. For supposing 
it acknowledged, that our Saviour spent some 
years in a course of working miracles : there is 
no morepresumption,worth mentioning, against 
his having exerted this miraculous power, in a 
certain degree greater, than in a certain degree 
less ; in one or two more instances, than in one 
or two fewer; in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident then, that theire can be no pe- 
euliar presumption, from the analogy of nature, 
against supposing a revelation, when man was 
first placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least in* 
timation in history or tradition, that religion 
was first reasoned out : but the whole of history 
and tradition makes for the other side, that 

o 2 
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it came into the world by revelation. Indeed 
the state of religion in the first ages, of which 
we have any account, seems to suppose and 
imply, that this was the original of it amongst 
mankind. And these reflections together, with- 
out taking in the peculiar authorityt)f Scripture, 
amount to real and a very material degree of 
evidence, that there was a revelation at the be- 
;inning of the world. Now this, as it is a con- 
irmation of natural religion, and therefore men- 
tioned in the former part of this Treatise*; so 
likewise has a tendency to remove any preju- 
dices against a subsequent revelation. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there 
is. some peculiar presumption, from analogy, 
against miracles ; particularly against revela- 
tion, after the settlement and during the con- 
tinuance of a course of nature. 

Now with regard to this supposed presump- 
tion, it is to be observed in general ; that before 
we can have ground for raising what can, with 
any propriety, be called an argument from ana- 
logy, for or against revelation considered as 
somewhat miraculous, we must be acquainted 
with a similar or parallel case. But the history 
of some other world, seemingly in likecircun^ 
stances with our own, is no more than a pa- 
rallel case; and therefore nothing short of this, 
can be so. Yet, could we come at a presump- 
tive proof, for or against a revelation, from 
being informed, whether such world had one, 
or not ; such a proof, being drawn from one 

•p. 139, arc. 
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single instance only, must be infinitely precari^ 
ous. More particularly : First of all ; There 
is a very strong presumption against common 
speculative truths, and against the most ordi- 
nary facte, before the proof of them ; which 
yet is overcome by almost any proof. There 
is a presumption of millions to one, against 
the story of Ccesar^ or of any other mani 
For suppose a number of common facts so 
and so circumstanced, of which one had no 
kind of proof, should happen to come into 
one^s thoughts; every one would, without 
any possible doubt, conclude them to be false. 
And the hke may be said of a single common 
fact. And from hence it appears, that the 
question of importance, as to the matter be^ 
fore us, is, concerning the degree of the pecu* 
liar presumption supposed against miracles; 
not whether there be any peculiar presump- 
tion at all against them. For, if there be the 
presumption of millions to one, against the 
most common facts ; what can a small pre- 
sumption, additional to this,amount to, though 
it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and 
is as nothingi The only material question is, 
whether there be any such presumption 
against miracles, as to render them in any sort 
incredible. Secondly^ If we leave out the 
consideration of religion, we are in such total 
darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, 
or circumstances, the present course of nature 
ilepends; that there does not appear any im- 
probability for or against supposing, that five or 
six thousand years may have given scope for 
jcauses, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, 
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from whence miraculous interposilions may 
have arisen. And from this, joined with the 
foregoing observation, it will follow, that there 
must be a presumption, bey ond all comparison, 
greater, against the particular common facts 
just now instanced in, than against miracles in 
general; before any evidence of either. But, 
Thirdly y Take in the consideration of religion, 
or the moral system of the world, and then we 
see distinct particular reasons for miracles : to 
afford mankind instruction additional to that 
of nature, and to attest the truth of it. And 
this gives a real credibility to the supposition, 
that it might be part of the original plan of 
things, that there should be miraculous inter* 
positions. Then, Lastly ^ Miracles must not be 
compared to common natural events; or to 
events which, though uncommon, are similar 
to what we daily experience : but to the ex- 
traordinary phenomena of nature. And then 
the comparison will be between, the presump- 
tion against miracles ; and the presumption 
against such uncommon appearances, suppose, 
as comets, and against there being any such 
powers in nature, as magnetism and electricity, 
80 contrary to the properties of other bodies 
not endued with these powers. And before 
any one can determine, whether there be any 
peculiar presumption against miracles, mQre 
than again&t other extraordinary things ; he 
must consider, what, upoa first hearing, would 
be the presumption against the last mentioned 
appearances and powers, to a person acquainted 
only with the daily, monthly, and annual, 
course of nature respecting this earth, and 
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with those common powers of matter which 
we every day see. 

Upon all this I conclude; that there cer-^ 
tainly is no such presumption against miracles, 
as to render them in any wise incredible: that 
on the contrary, our being able to discern rea< 
sons for them, gives a positive credibiHty to the 
history of ihem, in cases where those reasons* 
hold : and that it is by no means Certain, that 
there is any peculiar presumption at all, from.' 
analogy, even in the lowest degree, against 
miracles, as distinguished from other extraor- 
dinary phenomena : though it is not worth 
while to perplex the Reader with inquiries 
into the abstract nature of evidence, in order 
to determine a question, which, without sucb 
inquiries, we see* is of no importance. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of our Incapacity of judging^ what were to h^ 

expected in a Revelation ; and the Credibility^ 

from Analogy^ thai it must contain Things 

appearing liable to Objections. i 

XJBsiDRS the objections against the evidence! 
for Christianity, many are alleged against the 
scheme of it ; against the whole manner in 
which it is put and left with the world ; ad 

* p. 197. 
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well as against several particular relations in 
Scripture: objections drawn, from the defi- 
ciencies of revelation ; from things in it ap- 
pearing to men foolishnesi^; from its containing 
matters of offence, which have led, and it must 
have been foreseen would lead, into strange 
enthusiasm and superstition, and be made to 
serve the purposes of tyranny and wickedness; 
from its not being universal ; and, which is a 
thing of the same kind, from its evidence not 
being so convincing and satisfactory as it might 
have been : for thris last is sometimes turned 
into a positive argument against its trutb-f*. 
It would be tedious, indeed impossible, to 
enumerate the several particulars compre- 
hended under the objections here referred to; 
they being ;80 various, according to the dif- 
ferent fancies of men. There are persons, 
who think it a strong objection against the 
authority of Scripture, that it is not composed 
by rules of art, agreed upon by critics, for 
polite and correct writing. And the scorn is 
inexpressible, with which some of the prophe- 
tic parts of Scripture are treated : partly 
through the rashness of interpreters : but very 
much also, on account of the hieroglyphical 
and figurative language, in which they are left 
us. Some of the principal things of this sort 
shall be particularly considered in the following 
Chapters. But my design at present, is to ob- 
serve in general, with respect to this whole 
way of arguing, that, upon supposition of a 
revelation, it is highly credible beforehand, we 

♦ I Cor. i. 28. f See Ch. vi. 
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should be incompetent judges of it to a great 
degree: and that it would contain many things 
appearing to us liable to great objections ; in^ 
case we judge of it otherwise, than by the 
analogy of nature. And therefore, though ob- 
jections against the evidence of Christianity 
are most seriously to be considered ; yet ob- 
jections agaihst Christianity itself are, in a 
great measure, frivolous : almost all objections 
against it, excepting those which are alleged 
against the particular proofs of its coming from 
God. I express myself with caution, leit I 
should be mistaken to vilify reason ; which is 
indeed the only faculty we have wherewith to 
judge concerning any thing, even revelation 
itself: or be misunderstood to assert^ that a 
supposed revelation cannot be proved false^ 
from internal characters^ JFor, it may contaia 
clear immoralities or contradictions : and eitheir 
of these would prove it false. Nor will I takfe 
upon me to affirm, that nothing else can poA« 
sibly render any supposed revelation incredibtei 
Yet still the observatioti above is, I think, true 
beyond doubt; that objections againist Chficdi^ 
anity, as distinguished from objections agafftst 
its evidence, are frivolous. To make out thi«^ 
i« the general design of the present ChapteP.- 
And with regard to the whole of it, I canniit 
but particularly wish, that the proofs might be 
attended to; rather than the assertions cavilled 
at, upon account of auy unacceptable conse* 
quences, whether real or supposed, which may 
be drawn from them. For, after all, that whidbl 
is true, must be admitted, though it should shew 

us. the shortness of our faculties ; and that we 

1 
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are in no wise judges of many things, of which 
we are apt to think ourselves very competent 
ones. Nor will this be any objection with 
reasonable men, at least upon second thought 
it will not be any objection with such, against 
the justness of tl>e following observations. 

As God governs the world, and instructs his 
creatures, according to certain laws or rules, 
in the known coui'se of nature; known by rea- 
son together with experience: so the Scripture 
informs. us of a scheme of divine Providence, 
additional to this. It relates, that God has, by 
revelation, instructed men in things concerning 
his government, which they could not other- 
wise have known : and reminded them of things, 
which they might otherwise know : and attested 
the truth of the whole by miracles. Now if the 
natural and the revealed dispensation of things 
are both from God, if they coincide with each 
otheri and together make up one scheme of 
Providence; our being incompetent judges of 
one, must render it credible, that we tnay be in^ 
competent judges alsoof the other. Sidce, upon 
experience, the acknowledged constitution and 
course of nature is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have been 
expected ; and such as, nan fancy, there He 
gHeat objections against: thi^ renders it befare- 
iiand highly credible, that they may find the 
revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge 
of it as they do of the constitution of naturci 
very different from expectations formed before- 
haml ; and liable, in appearance, to great ob- 
jections ; objections against the scheme itself, 
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and against the degrees and manners of the 

miraculous interpositions, by which it was at* 

tested and carried on. Thus suppose a prince 

to govern his dominions in the wisest manner. 

possible, by common known laws ; and that 

upon some exigencies he should suspend these 

laws ; and govern, in several instances, in a; 

different manner : if one of his subjects were 

not a competent judge before hand, by what 

common rules the government should or would, 

be carried on; it could not be expected, that; 

the same person would be a competent judge,; 

in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to 

what degree, those laws commonly observed 

would be suspended or deviated from. If be 

were not a judge of the wisdom of the ordinary 

administration : there is no reason to think, he 

would be a judge of the wisdom of the extra* 

ordinary. If he thought he had objections 

against the former ; doubtless, it is highly sup- 

posable, he might think also, that he had ob«: 

jections against the latter. And thus, as we 

fall into infinite follies and mistakes, whenevf^ 

we pretend, otherwise than from experience 

and analogy, to judge of the constitution and 

course of nature ; it is evidently supposable 

beforehand, that we should fall into as greats 

in pretending to judge, in the like manner, 

concerning revelation. Nor is there any more 

ground to expect that this latter should appear 

to us clear of objections, than the former 

should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of 
Christianity, are applicable to kispiration ^i 
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particular. As we are in no sort judges be- 
forehand, by what laws or rules, in what de- 
gree, or by what means, it were to have been 
expected, that God would naturally instructus; 
so upon supposition of his affording us light and 
instruction by revelation, additional to what he 
has afforded us by reason and experience, we 
are in no sort judges, by what methods, and in 
what proportion, it were to be expected that 
this supernatural light and instruction would 
be afforded us. We know not beforehand, what 
degree or kind of natural information, it were 
to be expected God would afford men, each by 
his own reason and experience : nor how far he 
would enable, and effectually dispose them to 
communicate it, whatever it should be, to each 
other : nor whether the evidence of it would be, 
certain, highly probable, or doubtful ; nor whe- 
ther it would be given with equal clearness and 
conviction to all. Nor could we guess, upon 
any good ground I mean, whether natural 
knowledge, or even the faculty itself, by which 
we are capable of attaining it, reason, would 
be given us at once, or gradually. In like 
fnanner, we are wholly ignorant, what degree 
ef new knowledge, it were to be expected, God 
would give mankind by revelation, upon sup- 
position of his affording one : or how far, or in 
what way, he would interpose miraculously to 
qualify them^ to whom he should originally 
make the revelation, for communicating the 
knowledge given by it ; and to secure their 
doing it to the age in which they should live; 
and to secure its being transmitted to posterity. 
We are equally ignorant, whether the evidence 
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of it would be, certain, or highly probable, or 
doubtful* : or whether ^11 who should have any 
degree of instruction from it, and any degree 
of evidence of its truth, would have the same : 
or whether the scheme would be revealed at 
once, or unfolded gradually. Nay we are not 
in any sort able to judge, whether it were to 
have been expected, that the revelation should 
have been committed to writing ; or left to be 
handed down, and consequently corrupted, by 
verbal tradition, and at length sunk under it, 
if mankind so pleased, and during such time 
as they are permitted, in the degree they evi- 
dently are, to act as they will. 

But it may be said, " that a revelation in 
^ some of the above-mentioned circumstances; 
^ one, for instance, which was not committed 
^ to writing, and thus secured against danger 

* of corruption, would not have answered its 

* purpose."" I ask, what purpose? It would 
not have answered all the purposes, which it 
has now answered, and in the same degree : but 
it would have answered others, or the same io 
different degrees. And which of these were thie 
purposes of God, and best fell in with his ge-> 
neral government, we could not at all have de^ 
termined beforehand. 

Now since it has been shewn, that we have 
no priqciples of reason, upon which to judge 
beforehand, how it were to be expected reve^ 
lation should have been left, or what was most 

* S^eCh. vi. 
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suitable to the divine plan of government, in 
any of the foremen tioned respects; it must be 
quite frivolous to object afterwards as to any 
of them, against its being left in one way, ra- 
ther than another : for this would be to object 
against things, upon account of their being 
different from expectations, which have been 
shewn to be without reason. And thus we see, 
that the only question concerning the truth of 
Christianity, is, whether it be real revelation ; 
not whether it be attended with every circum- 
stance which we should have looked for : and 
concerning the authority of Scripture, whether 
it be what it claims to be ; not whether it be 
a book of such sort, and so promulged, as weak 
men are apt to fancy, a book containing adivine 
revelation should. And therefore, neither ob- 
scurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor 
various readings, nor early disputes about the 
authors of particular parts; nor any other things 
of the like kind, though they had been much 
more considerable in degree than they are, 
could overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
ture; unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our 
Lord, had promised, that the book containing 
the divine revelation,should besecurefrom those 
things. Nor indeed can any objections over- 
throw such a kind'of revelation as the Christian 
claims to be, since there are no objections 
against the morality of it^, but such as can 
shew, that there is no proof of miracles wrought 
originally in attestation of it ; no appearance of 
any thing miraculous in its obtaining in the 

♦ p. S15. 
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Wi>rld ; nor any of prophecy, that is, of events 
foretold, wliich human sagacity could not fore- 
see. If it can be shewn, that the proof alleged 
for all these) is absolutely none at all, then is 
revelation overturned. But were it allowed, 
that the proof of any one or all of them, is 
lower than is allowed ; yet, whilst any pi'oof of 
thern remains, revelation will stand upon much 
the same foot it does at present, as to all the 
purposes of life and pmctice, and ought to have 
the like influence upon our behaviour. 

From the foregoing observations too, it will 
follow, and those who will thoroughly examine 
into revelation, will find it worth remarking; 
that there are several ways of arguing, which, 
though just with regard to other writings, are 
not applicable to Scripture : at least not to the 
prophetic parts of it. We cannot argue, for 
instance, that this cannot be the sense or in«- 
tent of such a passage of Scripture; for if it 
had, it would have been expressed more plainly, 
or have been represented under a more apt 
figure or hieroglyphic ; yet we may justly 
argue thus, with respect to common booksi 
And the reason of this difference is very evi* 
deat ; that in Scripture, we are not competent 
judges, as we are in common books, how plainly 
it were to have been expected, what is the true 
sense should have been exprest, or under 
how apt an image, figured. The only question 
is, what appearance there is, that this is the 
sense ; and scarce at all, how much more de- 
terminately or accurately it might have been 
expressed or figured. 
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^* But is it not self-evident, that internal 
*' improbabilities of all kinds, weaken external 
** probable proof ?*" Doubtless. But to what 
practical purpose can this be alleged here, 
when it has been proved before*, that real 
internal improbabilities which rise even to 
moral certainty, are overcome by the most 
ordinary testimony ; and when it now has been 
made appear, that we scarce know what are 
improbabilities, as to the matter we are here 
considering: as it will farther appear from 
what follows : 

For though from the observations above 
made,., it is manifest, that we are not in any 
sort competent judges,^^. what supernatural in* 
struction were to have been expected; and 
though it is self-evident, that the objections 
of an incompetent judgment must be frivolous : 
yet it may be proper to go one step farther, and 
observe ; that if men will be regardless of these 
things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture 
by preconceived expectations ; the analogy of 
nature shews before hand, not only that it is 
highly credible they may, but also probable 
that they will, imagine they have strong ob- 
jections against it, however really unexcep* 
tionable: for so, prior to experience, they 
would think they had, against the circum^ 
stances, and degrees, and the whole manner 
of that instruction, which is afforded by the 
ordinary course of nature. Were the instruc*- 
tion which God affords to brute creatures, by 

* p- 197. 
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instincts and mere propensions, and to man-^ 
kind by these together with reason, matter of 
probable proof, and not of certain observation; 
it would be rejected as incredible, in many in- 
stances of it, only upon account of the means 
by which this instruction is given, the seeming 
disproportions, the limitations, necessary con- 
ditions, and circumstances of it. For instance: 
Would it not have been thought highly impro- 
bable, that men should have been so much 
more capable of discovering, even to certainty, 
the general laws of matter, and the magnitudes, 
paths, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies; 
than the occasions and cures of distempers, and 
many other things, in which human life seems 
so much more nearly concerned, than in astro- 
nomy ? How capricious and irregular a way 
of information, would it be said, is that of inn 
vention^ by means of which, nature instructs us 
in matters of science, and in many things, upon 
which the affairs of the world greatly depend : 
that a man should, by this faculty, be made ac- 
quainted with a thing in an instant, when per- 
haps he is thinking of somewhat else, which he 
has in vain been searching after, it may be, 
for years. So hkewise, the imperfections at- 
tending the only method, by which nature ena- 
bles and directs us to communicate our thoughts 
to each other, are innumerable. Language is, 
in its very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, liable 
to infinite abuse, even from negligence; and so 
liable to it from design, that every man can 
deceive and betray by it. And, to mention but 
one instance more; that brutes, without reason, 
should act, in many respects, with a sagacity 

p 
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and foresight vastly greater than what men have 
in those respects, would be thought impossible. 
Yet it is certain they do act with such superior 
foresight: whether it be their own indeed, is 
another question. From these things, it is 
highly credible beforehand, that upon suppo- 
sition God should afford men some additional 
instruction by revelation, it would be with cir- 
cumstances, in manners, degrees, and respects, 
which we should be apt to fancy we had great 
objections against the credibility of. Nor are 
the objections against the Scripture, nor against 
Christianity in general, at all more or greater, 
than the analogy of nature would beforehand 
—not perhaps give ground to expect; for 
this analogy may not be sufficient, in some 
cases, to ground an expectation upon ; but no 
more nor greater, than analogy would shew it, 
beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that 
there might seem to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a 
particular objection, it will be more distinctly 
seen, how they are apphcable to others of the 
like kind : and indeed to almost all objections 
against Christianity, as distinguished from ob- 
jections against its evidence. It appears from 
Scripture, that, as it was not unusual in the 
apostolic age, for persons, upon their conver- 
sion to Christianity, to be endued with mira- 
culous gifts; so, some of those persons exercised 
these gifts in a strangely irregular and disorderly 
manner ; and this is made an objection against 
their being really miraculous. Now the fore- 
going observations quite remove this objection^ 
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how considerable soever it may appear at first 
sight. For, consider a person endued with any 
of these gifts; for instance, that of tongues: it 
is to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over this miraculous gift, as he would have had 
over it, had it been the effect of habit, of study 
and use, as it ordinarily is ; or the same power 
over it, as he had over any other natural en- 
dowment. Consequently, he would use it in 
the same manner he did any other ; either re^- 
gularly and upon proper occasions only, or irre^ 
gularly and upon improper ones ; according to 
his sense of decency, and his character of pru« 
dence. Where then is the objection ? Why, if 
this miraculous power was indeed given to the 
world, to propagate Christianity and attest the 
truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected, 
that other sort of persons should have been 
chosen to be invested with it ; or that these 
should, at the same time, have been endued 
with prudence ; or that they should have been, 
continually, restrained and directed in the ex>« 
ercise of it : i.e. that God should have miracui- 
lously interposed, if at all, in a different manner 
or higher degree. But from the observations 
made above, it is undeniably evident, that we 
are not judges, in what degrees and manners, 
it were to have been expected, he should mira- 
culously interpose; upon supposition of his do- 
ing it in some degree and manner. Nor, in the 
natural course of Providence, are sui>erior gifts 
of memory, eloquence, knowledge^ and othea: 
talents of great influence, conferred only on per- 
sons of prudence and decency, or such as are 
disposed to make the properest use of them. 
Nor is the instruction andadmonitian naturally 

p 2 
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afforded us for the conduct of life, particularly 
in our education, commonly given in a manner 
the most suited to recommend it; but often 
with circumstances apt to prejudice us against 
such instruction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a 
great resemblance between the light of nature 
and of revelation, in several other respects. 
Practical Christianity, or that faith and be- 
haviour which renders a man a Christian, is a 
plain and obvious thing : like the common 
rules of conduct, with respect to our ordinary 
temporal affairs. The more distinct and par- 
ticular knowledge of those things, the study of 
which the Apostle calls going on unto perfec-- 
tion^y and of the prophetic parts of revelation, 
like many parts of natural and even civil 
knowledge, may require very exact thought, 
and care^l consideration. The hinderances toa, 
of natural, and of supernatural light and know- 
ledge, have been of the same kind. And as, 
it is owned, the whole scheme of Scripture is 
not yet understood ; so, if it ever comes to be 
understood, before the restitution of all thing^j 
and without miraculous interpositions; it must 
be in the same way as natural knowledge is 
come at : by the continuance and progress of 
learning and of liberty; and by particular per- 
sons attending to, comparing and pursuing, 
intimations scattered up and down it, which 
are overlooked and disregarded by the gene- 
rality of the world. For this is the way, in 
which «dl improvements are made ; by thought- 

• Heb. vi. U + Acte iii, 21. 
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ful men's tracing on obscure hints, as it were, 
dropped us by nature accidentally, or which 
seem to come into our minds by chance. Nor 
is it at all incredible, that a book, which has 
been so long in the possession of mankind^ 
should contain many truths as yet undis* 
covered. For all the same phenomena, and 
the same faculties of investigation, from which 
such great discoveries in natural knoweldge 
have been made in the present and last age, 
were equally in the possession of mankind, 
several thousand years before. And possibly 
it might be intended, that events, as they come 
to pass, should open and ascertain the mean- 
ing of several parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails 
in a material respect : for that natural know- 
ledge is of little or no consequence. But I 
have been speaking of the general instruction, 
which nature does or does not afford us. 
And besides, some parts of natural know- 
ledge, in the more common restrained sense of 
the words, are of the greatest consequence 
to the ease and convenience of life. But 
suppose the analogy did, as it does not, fail 
in this respect ; yet it might be abundantly 
supplied from the whole constitution and 
course of nature: which shews, that God does 
not dispense his gifts, according to our notions 
of the advantage and consequence they would 
be of to us. And this in general, with his 
method of dispensing knowledge in particular, 
would together make out an analogy full to 
the point before us. 
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But it may be objected still farther and more 
generally; "TheScripture represents the world 
** as in a state of ruin, and Christianity as an 
•* expedient to recover it, to help in these re- 
" spects where nature fails : in particular, to 
" supply the deficiencies of natural light. Is 
•* it credible then, that so many ages should 
" have been let pass, before a matter of such 
" a sort, of so great and so general importance, 
" was made known to mankind ; and then that 
** it should be made known to so small a part 
" of them ? Is it conceivable, that this supply 
•^ should be so very deficient, should have the 
*• like obscurity and doubtfulness, be liable to 
" the like perversions, in short, lie open to all 
** the like objections, as the light of nature it- 
" self*?" Without determining how far this 
in fact is so, I answer ; it is by no means in- 
credible, that it might be so, if the light of 
nature and of revelation be from the same hand. 
Men are naturally liable to diseases : for which 
Ood, in his good providence, has provided 
natural remedies-f-. But remedies existing in 
nature, have been unknown to mankind for 
many ages : are known but to a few now : pro- 
bably many valuable ones are not known yet* 
Great has been and is the obscurity and diflfi- 
culty, in the nature and application of them. 
Circumstances seem often to make them very 
improper, where they are absolutely necessary* 
It is after long labour and study, and many 
unsuccessful endeavours, that they are brought 
to be as useful as they are; after high contempt 
find absolute rejection of the most useful we 

♦ Ch. Yj. t See Ch, T, 
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have ; and after disputes and doubts, which 
have seemed to be endless. The best remedies 
too, when unskilfully, much more if dishonestly 
applied, may jiroduce new diseases; and with 
the Tightest application, the success of them is 
often doubtful. In many cases, they are hot 
at all effectual; where they are, it is often very 
slowly : and the application of them, and the 
necessary regimen accompanying it, is, not 
uncommonly, so disagreeable, that some will 
not submit to them; and satisfy themselves 
with the excuse, that if they would, it is not 
certain, whether it would be successful. And 
many persons, who labour under diseases, for 
which there are known natural remedies, are 
not so happy as to be always, if ever, in the 
way of them. In a word, the remedies which 
nature has provided for diseases, are neither 
certain, perfect, nor universal. And indeecl 
the same principles of arguing, which would 
lead us to conclude, that they must be so, 
would lead us likewise to conclude, that there 
could be no occasion for them ; i. e. that there 
could be no diseases at all. And therefore, 
our experience that there are diseases, shews^ 
that it is credible beforehand, upon supposition 
nature has provided remedies for them, that 
these remedies may be, as by experience we 
find they are, not certain, nor perfect, nor 
universal; because it shews, that the principles 
upon which we should expect the contrary, // 
are ficillacious. 

And DOW, what is the just consequence from 
all these things? Not that reason is no judge 
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of what is offered to us as being of divine re- 
velation. For, this would be to infer, that we 
are unable to judge of any thing, because we 
are unable to judge of all things. Reason can, 
and it ought to judge, not only of the meaning, 
but also of the morality and the evidence, of 
revelation. Firsts it is the province of reason 
to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; i. e. 
not whether it contains things different from 
what we should have expected from a wise, just, 
and good Being; for objections from hence have 
been now obviated : but whether it contains 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, 
or goodness ; to what the light of nature teaches 
us of God. And I know nothing of this sort 
objected against Scripture, excepting such ob- 
jections as are formed upon suppositions, which 
.would equally conclude, that the constitution 
of nature is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness; which most certainly it is not. In- 
deed there are some particular precepts in Scrip- 
ture, given to particular persons, requiring ac- 
tions, which would be immoral and vicious, 
were it not for such precepts. But it is easy 
to see, that all these are of such a kind, as that 
the precept changes the whole nature of the 
case and of the action ; and both constitutes, 
and shews that not to be unjust or immoral, 
which, prior to the precept, must have ap- 
peared and really have been so : which may 
well be, since none of these precepts are con- ' 
Irary to immutable morality. If it were com- 
manded, to cultivate the principles, and act 
from the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, cru- 
elty ; the command would not alter the nature 
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of the case or of the action, in any of these in- 
stances. But it is quite otherwise in precepts, 
which require only the doing an external ac- 
tion : for instance, taking away the property 
or life of any. For men have no right to either 
life or property, but what arises solely from the 
grant of God : when this grant is revoked, they 
cease to have any right at all, in either : and 
when this revocation is made known, as surely 
it is possible it may be, it must cease to be un- 
just to deprive them of either. And though a 
courseofexternal acts, which withoutcommand 
would be immoral, must make an immoral 
habit; yet a few detached commands have no 
such natural tendency. I thought proper to say 
thus much of the few Scripture precepts, which 
require, not vicious actions, but actions which 
would have been vicious had it not been for 
such precepts; because they are sometimes 
weakly urged as immoral, and great weight is 
laid upon objections drawn from them. But 
to me there seems no difficulty at all in these 
precepts, but what arises from their being 
ofiences: i. e. from their being Mable to be per- 
verted, as indeed they are, by wicked design- 
ing men, to serve the most horrid purposes ; 
and, perhaps, to mislead the weak and enthu« 
siastic. And objections from this head, are 
not objections against revelation ; but against 
the whole notion of religion, as a trial ; and 
against the general constitution of nature. 
Secondly J Reason is able to judge^ and must, 
of the evidence of revelation, and of the ob- 
jections urged against that evidence: which 
shall be the subject of a following Chapter*. 

* Chap, Tii, 
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But the consequence of the foregoing obser- 
vation is, that the question upon which the 
truth of Christianity depends, is scarce at all, 
what objections there are against its scheme, 
since there are none againrt the morality of 
it; but what objections there are against its 
evidence: or, what proof there remains of itj 
after due allowances made for the objections 
against that proof: because it has been shewn, 
that the objections against Christianity^ as dis- 
tinguished from objections against its evidence^ 
are fHtolous. For surely very little weight, 
if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing 
and objecting, which, when applied to the 
general constitution ofnature, experience shews 
not to be conclusive: and such, I think, is the 
whole way of objecting treated of throughout 
this Chapter. It is resolvable into principles, 
and goes upon suppositions, which mislead us 
to think, that the Author of Nature would not 
act, as we experience he does ; or would act, 
in such and such cases, as we experience he 
does not, in like cases. But the unreasonable- 
ness of this way of objecting, will appear yet 
more evidently from hence, that the chief 
things thus objected against, are justified, as 
shall be farther shewn*, by distinct, particu- 
lar, and full analogies, in the constitution and 
course of nature. 

But it is to be rCToembered, that, as frivo- 
lous as objections of the foregoing sort against 
revelation are, yet, when a supposed revelation 
is more consistent with itself, and has a more 
general and uniform tendency to promote vir- 

* Ch. ir. latter Part. And v, tj. 
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tue, than, all circumstances considered, could 
have been expected from enthusiasm, and po- 
litical views ; this is a presumptive proof of its 
not proceeding from them, and so of its truth: 
because we are competent judges what might 
have been expected from enthusiasm and po» 
litical views. 



CHAP. IV. 



Of Christianity considered as a Scheme or 
Constitution, imperfectly comprehended. 

It hath been now shewn* that the analogy of 
nature, renders it highly credible beforehand, 
that supposing a revelation to be made, it 
must contain many things very different from 
what we should have expected, and such as ap- 
pear open to great objections : and that this ob- 
servation, in good measure, takes off the force 
of those objections, or rather precludes them. 
But it may be alleged, that this is a very par- 
tial answer to such objections, or a very unsa- 
tisfactory way of obviating them : because it 
doth not shew at all, that the things objected 
against can be wise, just, and good; much less, 
that it is credible they are so. It will therefore 
be proper to shew this distinctly ; by applying 
to these objections against the wisdom, justice, 
and goodness of Christianity, the answer above* 
given to the like objections against the consti- 
tution of nature : before we consider the parti- 

* In the foregoing Chapter. 

f Part I. Ch. vii : to which this all along refers. 
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cular analogies in the latter, to the particular 
things objected against in the former. Now 
that which affords a sufficient answer to objec- 
tions against the wisdom, justice, and goodness 
of the constitution of Nature, is its being a con- 
stitution, a system or scheme, imperfectly com- 
prehended ; a scheme in which means are made 
use of to accomplish ends ; and which is carried 
on by general laws. For from these things it 
has been proved, not only to be possible, but 
also to be credible, that those things which are 
objected against, may be consistent with wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness ; nay, may be in- 
stances of them : and even that the constitu- 
tion and government of Nature may be perfect 
in the highest possible degree. If Christianity 
then be a scheme, and of the like kind ; it is 
evident, the like objections against it, must 
admit of the like answer. And, 

I. Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our 
comprehension. Themoral government of God 
is exercised, by gradually conducting things so 
in the course of his providence, that every one, 
at length and upon the whole, shall receive ac- 
cording to his deserts ; and neither fraud nor 
violence, but truth and right, shall finally pre- 
vail. Christianity is a particular scheme under 
this general plan of Providence, and a part of 
it, conducive to its completion, with regard to 
mankind : consisting itself also of various parts, 
and a mysterious economy, which has been 
carrying on from the time the world came into 
its present wretched state, and is still carrying 
on, for its recovery, by a divine person, the 
Messiah ; who is to gather together in one, the 
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children of Godj that are scattered abroad*, and 
establish an everlasting kingdom, wherein dweU 
leth righteousfiess-f. And in order to it ; after 
various manifestations of things relating to this 
great and general scheme of Providence, 
through a succession of many ages : (For the 
Spirit of Christ which was in the prophets, tes-^ 
ttjied beforehand his sufferings, and the glory 
that should follow : unto whom it was revealed^ 
that not unto themselves, but unto us they did 
minister the things which are now reported unto 
us by them that have preached the Gospel; 
which things the Angels desire to look intoXO 
after various dispensations, looking for- 
ward, and preparatory, to this final salvation: 
in the fullness of time, when infinite wisdom 

thought fit ; He, being in the form of God, ■ 

made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a Servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men : and being found in fashion as 
a man, he humbled himself, and became obedi^ 
ent to death, even the death of the cross : where-' 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name : 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in the 
earth, and things under the earth : And that 
every tongue shall confess, that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father^ 
Parts likewise of this economy, are the mira- 
culous mission of the Holy Ghost, and his 
ordinary assistance given to good men : the 
invisible government, which Christ at present 

* Joh. xi. 52. + S Pet. iii. IS. 
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exercises over his church : that which he him- 
self refers to ia these word5*, In my Fathers 

house are many mansions 1 go to prepare a 

place for you : and his future return to judge 
the rsH)rld in righteousness^ and completely re- 
establish the kingdom of God. For the Father 
judgeth no man : but hath committed all judg* 
meant unto the Son : that all men should honour 
the Son^ even as they honour the Father-f. All 
power is given unto htm in heaven and in earthy* 
And he must reign^ till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. Then cometh the end^ 
when he shall have delivered up tlie kingdom to 
God, even the Father ; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power. 
And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all%. Now little, surely, need be 
said to shew, that this system, or scheme of 
things, is but imperfectly comprehended by us. 
The Scripture expressly asserts it to be so. 
And indeed one cannot read a passage relating 
to this great mystery of Godliness^, but what 
immediately runs up into something which 
shews us our ignorance in it ; as every thing 
in nature shews us our ignorance in the consti-^ 
tution of nature. And whoever will seriously 
consider that part of the Christian schema 
which is revealed in Scripture, will find so much 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to 
all the purposes of judging and objecting^ we 
know as little of it, as of the constitution of 

♦ Job: xi V. a. + Job. V. 22, 23. i Math, xxviii. 1 8. 
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nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as much 
an answer to our objections against the perfec- 
tion of one, as against the perfection *of the 
other*, 

II. It is obvious too, that in the Christian 
dispensation, as much as in the natural scheme 
of things, means are made use of to accomphsh 
ends. And the observation of this furnishes us 
\nth the same answer, to objections against the 
perfection of Christianity, as to objections of 
the Uke kind, against the constitution of na* 
ture. It shews the credibiUty, that the things 
objected against, hovi foolish f soever they ap- 
pear, to men, may be the very best means of 
accomphshing the very best ends. And their 
appearing /oa£»Ane^5 is no presumption against 
this, in a scheme so greatly beyond our com-« 
prehension %. 

III. The credibiUty, that the Christian dis* 
pensation may have been, all along, carried on 
by general laws §, no less than the course of 
nature, may require to be more distinctly made 
out. Consider then, upon what ground it is 
we say, that the whole common course of 
nature is carried on according to general fore- 
ordained laws. We know indeed several of the 
general laws of matter: and a great part of the 
natural behaviour of living agents, is reducible 
to general laws. But we know in a manner 
nothing, by what laws, storms and tempests, 

♦ p. 147, &c. + 1 Cor. i. 
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earthquakes, famine, pestilence, become the 
instruments of destruction to mankind. And 
the laws, by which persons born into the world 
at such a time and place, are of such capa- 
cities, geniuses, tempers ; the laws, by which 
thoughts come into our mind, in a multitude 
of cases ; and by which innumerable things 
happen, of the greatest influence upon the 
affairs and state of the world ; these laws are 
so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
events which come to pass by them, acci- 
dental : though all reasonable men know cer- 
tainly, that there cannot, in reality, be any 
such thing as chance : and conclude, that the 
things which have this appearance are the re- 
sult of general laws, and may be reduced into 
them. It is then but an exceeding little way, 
and in but a very few respects, that we can 
trace up the natural course of things before us, 
to general laws. And it is only from analogy, 
that we conclude the whole of it to be capable 
of being reduced into them : only from our 
seeing, that part is so. It is from our finding, 
that the course of nature, in some respects and 
so far, goes on by general laws, that we con- 
clude this of the rest. And if that be a just 
ground for such a conclusion, it is a just ground 
also, if not to conclude, yet to apprehend, to 
render it supposable and credible, which is 
sufficient for answering objections, that God's 
miraculous interpositions may have been, all 
along in like manner, by general laws of wis- 
dom. Thus, that miraculous powers should 
be exerted, at such times, upou such occasions, 
in such degrees and manners, and with regard 
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to such persons, rather than others ; that the 
affairs of the world, being permitted to go on 
in their natural course so far, should, just at 
such a point, have a new direction given them 
by miraculous interpositions; that these inter- 
positions should be exactly in such degrees and 
respects only ; all this may have been by general 
laws. Tliese laws are unknown indeed to us^ : 
but no more unknown, ' than the laws from 
whence it is, that some die as soon as they are 
born, and others live to extreme old age ; that 
one man is so superior to another in under^ 
standing ; with innumerable more things^ 
which, as was before observed, we cannot re- 
duce to any laws or rules at all, though it is 
taken for granted, they are as much reducible 
to general ones, as gravitation. Now, if the 
revealed dispensations of Providence, and mi- 
raculous interpositions, be by general laws, as 
well as God's ordinary government in the course 
of nature, made known by reason and experi- 
ence ; there is no more reason to expect, that 
every exigence, as it arises, should be provided 
for by these general laws or miraculous inter- 
positions, than that every exigence in nature 
should, by the general laws of nature: yet 
there might be wise and good reasons, that 
miraculous interpositions should be by general 
laws : and that these laws should not be broken 
in upon, or deviated from, by other miracles. 

Upon the whole then : the appearance of 
deficiencies and irregularities in nature, is 
owing to its being a scheme but in part made 
known, and of such a certain particula,r kind 

Q 
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in other respects. Now we see no more rea- 
son, why the frame and course of nature should 
be such a scheme, than why Christianity should. 
And that the former is such a scheme, renders 
it credible, that the latter, upon supposition of 
its truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest, 
that Christianity is a scheme revealed but in 
part, and a scheme in which means are made 
use of to accomphsh ends ; like to that of na- 
ture : so the credibility, that it may have been 
all along carried on by general laws, no less 
than the course of nature, has been distinctly 
proved. And from all this it is beforehand 
credible that there might, I think probable 
that there would, be the like appearance of 
deficiencies and irregularities in Christianity, 
as in nature : i. e. that Christianity would be 
liable to the like objections, as the frame of 
nature. And these objections are answered by 
these observations concerning Christianity; as 
the like objections against the frame of nature, 
are answered by the like observations concern- 
ing the frame of nature. 

The objections against Christianity, consi- 
dered as a matter of fact*, having, in general, 
been obviated in the preceding Chapter ; and 
the same, considered as made against the 
wisdom and goodness of it, having been obvi- 
ated in this : the next thing, according to tlie 
method proposed, is to shew, that the principal 
objections, m particular, against Christianity, 
may be answered, by particular and full ana- 
logies in nature. And as one of them is made 
against the whole scheme of it together, as just 

* p. 138. 
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now described, I choose to consider it here, 
rather than in a distinct Chapter by itself. 
The thing objected against this scheme of th^ 
Gospel, IS, " that it seems to suppose, God 

* was reduced to the necessity of a long series 

* of intricate means, in order to accomplish 
' his ends, the recovery and salvation of the 

* world: in like sort as men, for want of 
' understanding or power, not being able to 

* come at their ends directly, are forced to 

* go round-about ways, and make use of 

* many perplexed contrivances to arrive at 

* them/' Now every thing which we see, 
shews the folly of this, considered as an ob- 
jection against the truth of Christianity. For, 
according to our manner of conception, God 
makes use of variety of means, what we often 
think tedious ones, in the natural course of 
providence, for the accomplishment of all his 
ends. Indeed it is certain, there is somewhat 
in this matter quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion : but the mystery is as great in nature as 
in Christianity. We know what we ourselves 
aim at, as final ends : and what courses we 
take, merely as means conducing to those 
ends. But we are greatly ignorant, how fay 
things are considered by the Author of Na- 
ture, under the single notion of means and 
ends ; so as that it may be said, this is merely 
an end, and that merely means, in his regard. 
Aijd whether there be not some peculiar ab- 
surdity in our very manner of conception, con- 
cerning this matter, somewhat contradictory 
arising from our extremely imperfect views of 
things, it 4s impossible to say. However, tl^us 

q2 
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much is manifest, that the whole natural 
world and government of it is a scheme or 
system ; not a fixed, but a progressive one ; a 
scheme, in which the operation of various 
means takes up a great length of time, before 
the ends they tend to can be attained. The 
change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits 
of the earth, the very history of a flower, is an 
instance of this : and so is human life. Thus 
vegetable bodies, and those of animals, though 
possibly formed at once, yet grow up by de- 
grees to a mature state. And thus rational 
agents, who animate these latter bodies, are 
naturally directed to form, each his own man- 
ners and character, by the gradual gaining of 
knowledge and experience, and by a long 
course of action. Our existence is not only 
successive, as it must be of necessity ; but one 
state of our life and being, is appointed by 
God, to be a preparation for another; and that, 
to be the means of attaining to another suc- 
ceeding one : infancy to childhood ; childhood 
to youth ; youth to mature age. Men are im- 
patient, and for precipitating things : but the 
Author of Nature appears deliberate through- 
out his operations; accomplishing his natural 
ends, by slow successive steps. And there is a 
plan of things beforehand laid out, which, from 
the nature of it, requires various systems of 
means, as well as length of time, in order to the 
carrying on its several parts into execution. 
Thus, in the daily course of natural provi* 
dence, God operates in the very same manner; 
as in the dispensation of Christianity: mak- 
ing one thing subservient to another ; this, to 
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somewhat farther; and so on, through a pro- 
gressive series of means, which extend, both 
backward and forward, beyond our utmost 
view. Of this manner of operation, every 
thing we see in the course of nature, is as 
much an instance, as any part of the Christian 
dispensation. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the particular System of Christianity ; the 
Appointment of a Mediator^ and the JRe- 
demption of the World by him. 

jThere is not, I think, any thing relating to 
Christianity, which hais been more objected 
against, than the mediation of Christ, in some 
or other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough 
consideration, there seems nothing less justly 
liable to it. For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all 
inragined presumption against the general 
notion of a Mediator bettveen God and Man*. 
For we find all living creatures are brought 
into the world, and their life in infancy is 
preserved, by the instrumentality of others : 
and every satisfaction of it, some way or 
other, is bestowed by the like means. So 
that the visible government, which God ex- 

♦ 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
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ercises over the world, is by the instrumen- 
tality and mediation of others. And how- 
far his invisible government be or be not so, 
it is impossible to determine at all by reason. 
And the supposition, that part of it is so, 
appears, to say the least, altogether as credi- 
ble, as the contrary. There is then no sort of 
objection, from the light of nature, against 
the general notion of a mediator between God 
and man, considered as a doctrine of Christi- 
anity, or as an appointment in this dispen- 
sation : since we find by experience, that 
God does appoint mediators, to be the instru- 
ments of gooa and evil to us; the instruments 
of his justice and his mercy. And the ob- 
jection here referred to is urged, not against 
mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
sense, in which Christ is our mediator; but 
absolutely against the whole notion itself of a 
mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose that the world is 
under the proper moral government of God, or 
in a state of religion, before we can enter into 
consideration of the revealed doctrine, con- 
ceming the redemption of it by Christ; so that 
supposition is here to be distinctly taken 
notice of. Now the divine moral government 
which religion teaches us, implies, that the con- 
sequence of vice shall be misery, in some future 
state, by the righteous judgment of God. 
That such consequent punishment shall take 
effect by his appointment, is necessarily im- 
plied. But, as it is not in any sort to be sup- 
posedi that we are ma:de acquainted with all 
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the ends or reasons, for which it is fit future 
punishments should be inflicted, or why God 
has appointed, such and such consequent mi-» 
sery should follow vice ; and as we are altoge- 
ther in the dark, how or in what manner it 
shall follow, by what immediate occasions^ or 
by the instrumentality of what means; there is 
no absurdity in supposing, it may follow in a 
way analogous to that, in which many miseries 
follow such and such courses of action at pre* 
sent; poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely death 
by diseases, death from the hands of civil jus- 
tice. There is no absurdity in supposing future 
punishment may follow wickedness of course, 
as we speak, or in the way of natural conse-^ 
quence from God's original constitution of the 
world ; from the nature he has given us, and 
from the condition in which he places us ; or 
in alike manner, as a person rashly trifling upon 
a precipice, in the way of natural consequence, 
falls down ; in the way of natural consequence 
breaks his limbs, suppose ; in the way of natural 
consequence of this, without help, perishes* 

Some good men may perhaps be offended 
with hearing it spoken of as a supposable 
thing, that the future punishments of^ wicked^ 
ness may be in the way of natural consequence: 
as if this were taking the execution of justice 
out of the hands of God, and giving it to 
nature. But they should remember, that when 
things come to pass according to the course 
of nature, this does not hinder them from being 
his doing, who is the God of nature : and that 
the Scripture ascribes those punishments to 
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divine justice, which are known to be na- 
tural; and which must be called so, when 
distinguished from such as are miraculous. 
But after all, this supposition, or rather this 
way of speaking, is here made use of only by 
way of illustration of the subject before us. 
For since it must be admitted that the future 
punishment of wickedness is not a matter of 
arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity, 
and justice ; it comes, for ought I see, to the 
same thing, whether it is supposed to be in- 
flicted in a way analogous to that, in which the 
temporal punishments of vice and folly are 
inflicted, or in any other way. And though 
there were a difference, it is allowable, in the 
present case, to make this supposition, plainly 
not an incredible one; that future punishment 
may follow wickedness in the way of natural 
consequence, or according to some general 
laws of government already established in the 
universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without 
it, we may observe somewhat, much to the 
present purpose, in the constitution of nature 
or appointments of Providence: the provision 
which is made, that all the bad natural conse- 
quences of men^s actions, should not always 
actually follow; or that such bad consequences, 
as, according to the settled course of things, 
would inevitably have followed if not prevented, 
should, in certain degrees, be prevented. We 
are apt presumptuously to imagine, that the 
world might have been so constituted, as that 
there would not have been any such thing as 
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misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the 
Author of Nature permits it ; but then he has 
provided reliefs, and in many cases, perfect re- 
medies for it, after some pains and difficulties; 
reliefs and remedies even for that evil, which 
is the fruit of our own misconduct; and which, 
in the course of nature, would have continued; 
and ended in our destruction, but for such re- 
medies. And this is an instance both of severity 
and of indulgence, in the constitution of nature. 
Thus all the bad consequences, now mentioned, 
of a man^s trifling upon a precipice, might be 
prevented. And though all were not, yet some 
of them might, by proper interposition, if not 
rejected: by another's coming to the rash man's 
relief^ with his own laying hold on that relief, 
in such sort as the case required. Persons may 
do a great deal themselves towards preventing 
the bad consequences of their follies : and more 
may be done by themselves, together with the 
assistance of others their fellow-creatures ; which 
assistance Nature requires and prompts us to. 
This is the general constitution of the world. 
Now suppose it had been so constituted, that 
after such actions were done, as were foreseen 
naturally to draw after them misery to the doer, 
it should have been no more in human power 
to have prevented that naturally consequent 
misery, in any instance, than it is, in all; no 
one can say, whether such a more severe con- 
stitution of things might not yet have been 
really good. But, that on the contrary, pro- 
vision is made by nature, that we may and do, 
to so great degree, prevent the bad natural ef- 
fects of our follies ; this may be called mercy 
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or compassion in the original constitution of 
the world : compassion, as distinguished from 
goodness in general. And, the whole known 
constitution and course of things affording us 
instances of such compassion, it would be ac- 
cording to the analogy of nature, to hope, that, 
however ruinous the natural consequences of 
vice might be, from the general laws of God's 
government over the universe; yet provision 
might be made, possibly might have been ori- 
ginally made, for preventing those ruinous con- 
sequences from inevitably following : at least 
from following universally, and in all cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding 
this made a question, or spoken of as in any 
degree doubtful. The generality of mankind 
are so far from having that awful sense of 
things, which the present state of vice and 
misery and darkness seems to make but reason- 
able, that they have scarce any apprehension or 
thought at all about this matter, any way : and 
some serious persons may have spoken unad- 
visedly concerning it. But let us observe, what 
we experience to be, and what, from the very 
constitution of nature, cannot but be,lthe conse- 
quences of irregular and disorderly behaviour; 
even of such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as 
we scarce call vicious. Now it is natural to 
lapprehend, that the bad consequences of irre- 
gularity will be greater, in proportion as the 
irregularity is so. And there is no comparison 
between these irregularities, and the greater 
instances of vice, or a dissolute profligate dis- 
regard to all religion; if there be any thing at 
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all in religion. For consider what it is for 
creatures, moral agents, presumptuously to 
introduce that conmsion and misery into the 
kingdom of God, which mankind have in fact 
introduced ; to blaspheme the Sovereign Lord 
of all; to contemn his authority; to be inju- 
rious to the degree they are, to their fello\^- 
creatures, the creatures of God. Add that the 
effects of vice in the present world, are often 
extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and even 
death : and upon putting all this together, it 
will appear, that as no one can say, in what 
degree fatal, the unprevented consequences of 
vice may be, according to the general rule of 
divine government ; so it is by no means in- 
tuitively certain, how far these consequences 
could possibly, in the nature of the thing, be 
prevented, consistently with the etemal rule of 
right,' or with what is, in fact, the moral con- 
stitution of nature. However, there would be 
large ground to hope, that the universal go- 
vernment was not so severely strict, but that 
there was room for pardon, or for having those 
penal consequences prevented. Yet, 

IV. There seems no probability, that any 
thing we could do, would alone and of itself 
prevent them : prevent their following, or 
being inflicted. But one would think, at least, 
it were impossible, that the contrary should be 
thought certain. For we are not acquainted 
with the whole of the case. We are not in- 
formed of all the reasons, which render it fit 
that future punishments should be inflicted : 
and therefore cannot know, whether any thing 
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we could do, would make such an alteration, 
,as to render it fit that they should be remitted. 
We do not know, what the whole natural or 
appointed consequences of vice are; nor in 
what way they would follow, if not prevented : 
and therefore can in no sort say, whether we 
could do any thing, which would be sufficient 
lo prevent them. Our ignorance being thus 
manifest, let us recollect the analogy of Nature 
or Providence. For, though this may be but a 
slight ground to raise a positive opinion upon, 
in this matter; yet it is sufficient to answer a 
mere arbitrary assertion, without any kind of 
evidence, urged by way of objection against a 
doctrine, the proof of which is not reason, but 
revelation. Consider then ; people ruin their 
fortunes by extravagance ; they bring diseases 
upon themselves by excess ; they incur the pe- 
nalties of civil laws ; and surely civil govern- 
ment is natural ; will sorrow for these follies 
past, and behaving well for the future, alone 
and of itself, prevent the natural consequences 
of them ? On the contrary, men's natural abili- 
ties of helping themselves are often impaired : 
or if not, yet they are forced to be beholden 
to the assistance of others, upon several ac- 
counts, and in different ways; assistance which 
they would have had no occasion for, had it not 
been for their misconduct ; but which, in the 
disadvantageous condition they have reduced 
themselves to, is absolutely necessary to their 
recovery, and retrieving their affairs. Now 
since this is our case, considering ourselves 
merely as inhabitants of this world, and as 
having a temporal interest here, under the 
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natural government of God, which however 
has a great deal moral in it : why is it not 
supposable that this may be our case also, in 
our more important capacity, as under his 
perfect moral government, and having a more 
;eneral and fqture interest depending ? If we 
lave misbehaved in this higher capacity, and 
rendered ourselves obnoxious to the future 
punishment, which God has annexed to vice: 
it is plainly credible, that behaving well for 

the time to come, may be not useless, God 

forbid but wholly insufficient, alone and (rf 

itself, to prevent that punishment; or to put 
us in the condition, which we should have been 
in, had we preserved our innocence. 

4 

And though we ought to reason with all re- 
verence, whenever we reason concerning the 
divine conduct : yet it may be added, that it 
is clearly contrary to all our notions of govern- 
ment, as well as to what is, in fact, the ge- 
neral constitution of nature, to suppose that 
doing well for the future, should, in all cases, 
prevent all the judicial bad consequences of 
having done evil, or all the punishment an- 
nexed to disobedience. And we have mani- 
festly nothing from whence to determine, in 
what degree, and in what cases, reformation 
would prevent this punishment, even supposing 
that it would in some. And thougli the efficacy 
of repentance itself alone, to prevent what man- 
kind had rendered themselves obnoxious to, and 
recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted 
uponv in opposition to Christianity ; yet, by the 
general prevalenceof propitiatory sacrifices over 
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the heathen world, this notion, of repentance 
alone being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears 
to be contrary to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole then : had the laws, the 
general laws of God's government been per- 
mitted to operate, without any interposition in 
our behalf, the future punishment, for ought 
we know to the contrary, or have any reason 
to think, must inevitably have followed, not- 
withstanding any thing we could have done to 
prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, 
call it which you please, revelation comes in ; 
confirms every doubting fear, which could enter 
into the heart of man, concerning the future 
unprevented consequence of wickedness ; sup- 
poses the world to be in a state of ruin ; (a sup- 
position which seems the very ground of the 
Christian dispensation, and which, if not prove- 
able by reason, yet it is in no wise contrary to 
it;) teaches us too, that the rules of divine go- 
vernment are such, as not to admit of pardon 
immediately and directly upon repentance, or 
by the sole efficacy of it : but then teaches at 
the same time, what nature might justly have 
hopedt that the moral government of the uni- 
verse was not so rigid, but that there was room 
for an interposition, to avert the fatal conse- 
quences of vice; which therefore, by this 
means, does admit of pardon. Revelation 
teaches us, that the unknown laws of God's 
more general government, no less than the 
particular laws by which we experi^ace he 

1 
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governs us at present, are compassionate^ as 
well as good in the more general notion of 
goodness : and that he hath mercifully pro- 
vided, that there should be an interposition to 
prevent the destruction of human kind ; what- 
ever that destruction unprevented would have 
been. God so loved the worlds that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believethj not, 
to be sure in a speculative, but in a practical 
sense, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish-f: gave his Son in the same way of good- 
ness to the worlds as he affords particular per- 
sons the friendly assistance of their fellow- 
creatures ; when, without it, their temporal ruin 
would be the certain consequenceof their follies : 
in the same way of goodness, I say'; though 
in a transcendent and infinitely higher degree. 
And the Son of God loved uSj and gave himself 
for us J with a love, which he himself compares 
to that of human friendship : though in this 
case, all comparisons must fall infinitely short 
of the thing intended to be illustrated by them. 
He interposed in such a manner as was neces- 
sary and effectual to prevent that execution of 
justice upon sinners, which God had appointed 
should otherwise have been executed upon 
them : or in such a manner, as to prevent that 
punishment from actually following, which, ac- 
cording to the general laws of divine govern- 
ment, must have followed the sins of the world, 
had it not been for such interposition :{:. 

♦ p. 232, &c. + Joh. iii. 16. 

X It caDnot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory 
raaider, that it is, in any sort, affirmed or implied in any thing said 
in this chapter, that none can have the benefit of the general Re- 
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If any thing here said, should appear, upoB 
first thought,inconsistent with divine goodness; 
a second, I am persuaded, will entirely remove 
that appearance. For were we to suppose the 
constitution of things to be such, as that the 
whole creation must have perished, had it not 
been for somewhat, which God had appointed 
should bei in order to prevent that ruin : even 
this supposition would not be inconsistent, in 
any degree, with the most absolutely perfect 
goodness. But still it may be thought, that 
this whole manner of treating the subject be- 
fore us, supposes mankind to be naturally in a 
very strange state. And truly so it does. But 
it is not Christianity, which has put us into this 
state. Whoever will consider the manifold 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of the 
world ; that the best have great wrongnesses 
within themselves, which they complain of, 
and endeavour to amend ; but that the gene- 
rality grow more profligate and corrupt with 

demption, but such as have the advantage of being made ac- 
quainted with it in the present life. But it may be needful to 
mention, that several questions, which have been brought into the 
subject before us, and determined, are not in the least entered into 
here : questions which have been, I fear, rashly determined, and 

Ssrhaps with equal rashness contrary ways. For instance, whether 
od could have saved the world by other means than the death of 
Christ, consistently with the general laws of his government ? And 
had not Christ come into the world, what would have been the fu- 
ture condition of the better sort of men ; those just persons over 
the face of the earth, for whom Manasses in his prayer asserts, re- 
pentance was not appointed ? The meaning of the first of these ques < 
lions is greatly ambiguous : and neither of them can properly be 
answered, without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, 
that we know the whole of the case. And perhaps the very in- 
quiry, what vomdd have followed if God had not done as he Aos, may 
have in it some very great impropriety ; and ought not to be car- 
ried on any further, than is necessary to help our partial and inade- 
quate conceptions of things. 
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age ; that even moralists thought the present 
state to be a state of punishment: and, what 
might be added, that the earth our habitation 
has the appearance of being a ruin : whoever, 
I say, will consider all these, and some other 
obvious things, will think he has little reason 
to object against the Scripture account, that 
mankind is in a state of degradation; against 
this being the fact: how difficult soever he 
may think it to account for, or even to form a 
distinct'conception of the occasions and circum- 
stances of it. But that the crime of our first 
parents was the occasion of our being placed 
in a more disadvantageous condition, is a 
thing throughout and particularly analogous 
to what we see, in the daily course of natural 
Providence ; as the recovery of the world by 
the interposition of Christ; has been shewn to 
be so in general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ 
interposed in the redemption of the world, 
or his office as mediator ^ in the largest sense, 
between God and man, is thus represented to 
us in the Scripture. He is the light of the 
world!^\ the revealer of the will of God in the 
most eminent sense. He is a propitiatory sa- 
crificet; the lamb of God^: and, as he volunta- 
rily offered himself up, he is styled our high- 
i)riest§. And, which seems of peculiar weight, 
le is described beforehand in the Old Testa* 

* Job. i. andviii. 12. + Rom. iii. 25. and v. 11. 

1 Cor. V. 7. Eph. v. 2. 1 Job. ii. 2. Matth. xxvi. 28. 
t Job. i. 29. 36. and throughout the Book of RevelatioDi 
§ Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

R 
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ment, under the same characters of a priest, 
and an expiatory victim*. And whereas it is 
objected, that all this is merely by way of allu- 
sion to the sacrifices of the Mosaic Law, the 
apostle on the contrary affirms, that the Law 
was a shadow of good things to come, and not the 
very image of the things^: and that the priests 
that offer gifts according to the law — serve unto 
the example and shadow of heavenly things, as 
Moses was admonished of God, when he was about 
to make the tabernacle. For see, saith he, that 
thou make all things according to the patte^-n 
shewed to thee in the mountX, i. e. the Levitical 
priesthood was a shadow of the priesthood of 
Christ; in like manner as the tabernacle made 
by Moses J was according to that shewed him in 
the mount. The priesthood of Christ, and the ta- 
bernacle in the mount, were the originals : of the 
former of which i the Levitical priesthood was a 
type ; and of the latter, the tabernacle made by 
Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this epistle 
then plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were 
allusions to the great and final atonement to be 
made by the blood of Christ; and not that this 
was an allusion to those* Nor can any thing be 
more express ordeterminate, than the following 
passage. It is not possible that the blood of bulls 
and of goats should take away sin. Wherefore 
when he comet h into the worlds he saith^ sacrifice 
and offering, i. e. of bulls and of goats, thou 
tmuldest not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me Lo I come to do thy mil, O God 

* Isai. liii. Dan. ix. 24. Ps. ex. 4. f Heb. x. 1. 

t Heb. viii. 4, 5. 
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Bj/ which will zm are sanctified^ through the 
(offering of the body of Jesus ChriM once for all*. 
And to add one passage more of the like kind : 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of manyi 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear 
the second time without sin; i. e. without bear* 
log sin, as he did at his first coming, by being 
an offering for it; without having our iniquities 
again laid upon him^ without being any more A 

sin offering: unto them that look for him 

shall he appear the second time^ without mn^ 
unto saivatiou'f. Nor do the inspired writers at 
all con^e themselves to this manner of speak-* 
itig concerning the satisfaction of Christ ; but 
declare an efficacy in what he did and suffered 
for xis^ additional to and beyond mere instruct 
tion^ example and government, in great variety 
of expression : That Jtsus should die for that 
nation the Jews : and not for thai nc^ion onlyi 
hut that also J plainly by the efficacy of his death, 
he shotdd gather together in one, the children of 
Qod ih^t Wire staitered ahroadX: thbthemf^ 
feted for dnsytke Just for the unjust^: thdt %e 
gave nis life^ himself a tansont^t that x&^ are 
bought^ bought wkh a price%: tliat he redeemed 
us with his blood; redeemed us from the curse of 
the law being made a curse for u^*: that he is 
out advocate^ intercessor and propitiation'f^f : that 
he w&s Made perfect^ or consummate, through 
sufferings t and being thus made perfect j he be^ 
Meme the eMthot of sakaiionX^: that God was in 

-'♦Heb. X. 4, 5,7,9, 10.— + Heb. ix. 28.— J Job. xi. 51, 62. 
$ 1 Pet. iii. 18.— II Mattb. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. ii. 6.— - 

f a Pet fii 1. Rev. xiT. 4. 1 Cor.-vi. 20. -•* 1 Pel. i. 19. 

ReT. y. 9. QaU iii. IS— *— ++ Heb* vii. 26. 1 Job. ii. 1 j 2r»- 
tl Heb. li. lU & T. 0. 

R 3 
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Christ reconciling the world to himself; hy the 
death of his Son, by the cross; not imputing 
their trespasses unto them*: and lastly, that 
through death he destroyed him that had the 
power of death-f. Christ then having thus Ai/w- 
bled himself and become obedient to death, even 
the death of the cross ; God also hath highly 
exalted him^ and given him a name which is 
above every name : hath given all things into his 
hands : hath committed all judgment unto him ; 
that all men should honour the So7i even as they 
honour the Father%. For, worthy is the lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riclies, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing. And every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, heard I, sayings 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and pozs>er, be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto» 
the Lamb for ever and ever^. 

These passages of Scripture seem to com- 
prehend and express the chief parts of Christ's 
office^ as mediator between God and man, so 
far, I mean, as the nature of this his office is 
revealed ; and it is usually treated of by divines 
under three heads. 

First, He was, by way of eminence, the 
Phrophet : that Prophet that shall come into the 
7S}orld\\, to declare the divine will. He pub- 
lished anew the law of nature, which men had 
corrupted; and the .very knowledge of which, 

* 2 Cor. V. ig. Rom. t. 10. Eph. ii. 16. + Heb. ii. J4. 

See also a remarkable passage in the Book of Job, xxxiii. 24.-"^^ 
t Pbil. ii. 8. 9. Job. iii. 35. and v. 22. 33.--^ Rev. v. 12, IS.-? 
II John. vi. 14. 
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to some degree, was lost among them. He 
taught mankind, taught us authoritatively, to 
live sober li/^ righteously^ and godly in this pre-- 
sent zmrld^ in expectation of the future judg- 
ment of God. He confirmed the truth of this 
moral system of nature, and gave us additional 
evidence of it; the evidence of testimony*. He 
distinctly revealed the manner, in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repent- 
ance, and the rewards and punishments of a 
future life. Thus he was a prophet in a sense, 
in which no other ever was. To which is to 
be added, that he set us a perfect example^ that 
zve should follow his steps. 

Secondly^ He has a kingdom which is not of 
this world. He founded a Church, to be to 
mankind a standing memorial of religion, and 
invitation to it; which he promised to be with 
always even to the end. He exercises an in- 
visible government over it, himself, and by his 
Spirit ; over that part of it, which is militant 
here on earth, a government of discipline, for 
the perfecting of the saints^ for the edifying his 
body: till xs>e all come in the unity of thefaithf 
and of the knowledge of the Son of Godj unto a 
perfect man^ unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ-f. Of this Church, all persons 
scattered over the world, who live in obedience 
to his laws, are members. For these he is gone 
to prepare a place^ and zvill come again to receive 
them unto himself that where he isy there they 
maybe also; and reign with him for ever and 

♦ p. 171, &c. + Eph. iv. 1% IS. 
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ever* : and likewise to take vengeance on them 
that know not God^ and obey not hi» go^eZ-j". 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find 
no objections, but what are fully obviated in 
tlie beginning of this Chapter. 

Lasilyt Christ offered himself a propitiatory 
sacrifice, and made atonement for the sins of 
the world : which is mentioned last, in regard 
to what is objected against it. Sacrifices of 
eKpiation were commanded the Jews, and ob- 
tained amongst most other nations, from tradi- 
tion, whose original probably was revelation. 
And they were continually repeated, both occa- 
sionally, and at the returns of stated times : and 
made up great part of the external religion of 
mankind. But now once in the end of the xmrld 
Christ appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himse\fX. And this sacrifice was, in the 
highest degree and with the most extensive in- 
fluence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of 
«j,n, which the heathens may be supposed to 
hc^ve thought their sacrifices to have been, and 
which the Jewish sacrifices really were in some 
degree, and with regard to some persons. 

How and in what particular way it had this 
eflScacy, there are not wanting persons who 
have endeavoured to explain : but I do not find 
that the Scripture has explained it. We seem 
to be v«ry much in the dark, concermng the 

* Job. xiv. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21. and xi. 15. 
+ 2 These, i. 8. % Heb. ii. 26, 
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manner in which the ancients understood atone- 
ment to be made, i. e. pardon to be obtaineii 
by sacrifices. And if the Scripture has, as 
surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction 
of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it un- 
revealed, all conjectures about it must be, if 
not evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain. 
Nor has any one reason to complain for want 
of farther information, unless he can shew his 
claim to it. 

Some having endeavoured to explain the 
efficacy of what Christ has done and suffered 
for us, beyond what the Scripture has autho- 
rized : others, probably because they could not 
explain it, have been for taking it away, and 
confining his oflSce as redeemer of the world to 
his instruction, example and government of the 
church. Whereas the doctrine of the gospel 
appears to be; not only that he taught theefli- 
cacy of repentance, but rendered it of the 
efficacy which it is, by what he did and suffered 
for us : that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal 
life : not only that he revealed to sinners, that 
they were in a capacity of salvation, and how 
they might obtain it; but moreover that he put 
them into this capacity of salvation, by what 
he did and suffered for them ; put us into a ca- 
pacity of escaping future punishment, and 
obtaining future happiness. And it is our wis- 
dom thankfully to accept the benefit, by per- ' 
forming the conditions, upon which it is offer- 
ed, on oqr part, without disputing how it was 
procured, on his. For, 
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VIL Since we neither know, by what means 

{mnishment in a future state would have fol- 
owed wickedness in this; nor in what manner 
it would have been inflicted, had it not been 
prevented ; nor all the reasons why its inflic- 
tion would have been needful ; nor the parti- 
cular nature of that state of happiness, which 
Christ is gone to prepare for his disciples : and 
since we are ignorant how far an}' thing which 
we could do, would, alone and of itself, have 
been effectual to prevent that punishment, to 
which we were obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness, which we had forfeited ; it is most 
evident we are not judges, antecedently to re- 
velation, whether a mediator was or was not 
necessary, to obtain those ends : to prevent 
That future punishment, and bring mankind to 
the final happiness of their nature. And for the 
very same reasons, upon supposition of the ne- 
cessity of a mediator, we are no more judges, 
antecedently to revelation, of the whole nature 
of his oflSce, or tlie several parts of which it 
consists; of what was fit and requisite to be as- 
signed him, in order to accomplish the ends of 
divine Providence in the appointment. And 
from hence it follows, that to object against the 
expediency or usefulness of particular things, 
revealed to have been done or suffered by him, 
because we do not see how they were conducive 
to those ends, is highly absurd. Yet nothing 
is more common to be met with, than this ab- 
surdity. Butif itbeacknowledged beforehand, 
that we are not judges in the case, it is evident 
that no objection can, with any shadow of rea- 
son, be urged against any particular part of 
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Christ's mediatorial office revealed in Scripture, 
till it can be shewn positively, not to be requisite 
or conducive to the ends proposed to be accom- 
plished; or that it is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the 
satisfaction of Christ, which looks to be of this 
positive kind : that the doctrine of his being 
appointed to suffer for the sins of the world, re- 
presents God as being indifferent whether he 
punished the innocent or the guilty. Now from 
the foregoing observations we may see the ex- 
treme slightness of all such objections ; and 
(though it is most certain all who make them 
do not see the consequence) that they conclude 
altogether as much, against God's whole origi- 
nal constitution of nature, and the whole daily 
course of divine Providence, in the govern- 
ment of the world, i. e. against the whole 
scheme of 'J'heism and the whole notion of re- 
ligion ; as against Christianity. For the 
world is a constitution or system, whose parts 
have a mutual reference to each other ; and 
there is a scheme of things gradually carrying 
on, called the course of nature, to the carrying 
on of which, God has appointed us, in various 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily 
course of natural providence, it is appointed 
that innocent people should suffer for the faults 
of the guilty, this is liable to the very same 
objection, as the instance we are now consi- 
dering. The infinitely greater importance of 
that appointment of Christianity which is ob- 
jected against, does not hinder but it may be, 
as it plainly is, an appointment of the very 
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same kind, with what the world affords us 
daily examples of, Nay, if there were any 
force at all in the objection, it would be stronger, 
in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against Christianity : because under the former, 
we are in many cases commanded, and even 
necessitated whether we will or no, to suffer for 
the faults of others; whereas the sufferings of 
Christ were voluntary. The world's being un- 
der the righteous government of God, does in- 
deed imply, that finally and upon the whole 
every one shall receive according to his per- 
sonal deserts : and the general doctrine of the 
whole Scripture is, that this shall be the com- 
pletion of the divine government. But during 
the progress, and, for aught we know, even in 
order to the completion of this moral scheme, 
vicarious punishments may be fit, and absolutely 
necessary. Men by their follies run themselves 
into extreme distress ; into diflSculties which 
would be ab3olutely fatal to them, were it not 
for the interposition and assistance of others, 
God commands by the law of nature, that we 
afford them this assistance, in many cases 
where we ce^nnot do it without very great pains, 
and labour, and sufferings to ourselves. And 
we see in what variety of ways, one person's 
sufferings contribute to the relief of another: 
arid how, or by what particular means, this 
comes to pass or follows, from the constitution 
and laws of nature, which come under our 
notice: and> being famiharized to \tj men are 
not shocked with it. So that the reason of 
their insisting upon objections of the foregoing 
kind against the satisfaction of Christ, is, either 
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that they do not consider God's settled and 
uniform appointments as his appointments at 
all ; or else, they forget that vicarious punish* 
ment is a providential appointment of every 
day's experience : and then, from their being 
unacquainted with the more general laws of 
nature or divine government over the world, 
and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless 
by arbitrary and tyrannical will ; they conclude 
his sufferings could not contribute to it any 
other way. And yet, what has been often 
alleged in justification of this doctrine, even 
from the apparent natural tendency of this 
method of our redemption ; its tendency to 
vindicate the authority of God's laws, and de- 
ter his creatures from sin ; this has never yet 
been answered, and is, I think, plainly unan- 
swerable : though I am far from thinking it an 
account of the whole of the case. But with- 
out taking this into consideration, it abun- 
dantly appears, from the observations above 
made, that this objection is, not an objec- 
tion against Christianity, but against the 
whole general constitution of nature. And if 
it were to be considered as an objection against 
Christianity, or considering it as it is, an ob- 
jection against the constitution of nature i it 
amounts to no more in conclusion than this, 
that a divine appointment cannot be necessary 
or expedient, because the objector does not 
diacem it to be so : though he must own that 
the nature of the case is aucb, as renders him 
incapable of judging whether it be so or 
Qot; or of seeing it to be necessary, thought it 
were so. 
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It is indeed a matter of great patience to 
reasonable men, to find people arguing in this 
manner: objecting against the credibility of 
such particular things revealed in Scripture, 
that they do not see the necessity or expedi- 
ency of them. For though it is highly right, 
and the most pious exercise of our understand- 
ing, to inquire with due reverence into the 
ends and reasons of God's dispensations: yet 
when those reasons are concealed, to argue 
from our ignorance, that such dispensations 
cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. The 
presumption of this kind of objections, seems 
almost lost in the folly of them. And the 
folly of them is yet greater, when they are 
urged, as usually they are, against things in 
Christianity analogous or like to those natural 
dispensations of Providence, which are mat- 
ter of experience. Let reason be kept to : and 
if any part of the Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ, can be shewn 
to be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, 
in the name of God, be given up : but let not 
such poor creatures as we, go on objecting 
against an infinite scheme, that we do not see 
the necessity or usefulness of all its parts, and 
call this reasoning; and, which still farther 
heightens the absurdity in the present case, 
parts which we are not actively concerned in. 
For it may be worth mentioning. 

Lastly J That not only the reason of the things 
but the whole analogy of nature, should teach 
us, not to expect to have the like information 
concerning the divine conduct, as concerning 
our own duty. God instructs us by experience. 
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(for it is not reason, but experience which 
instructs us) what good or bad consequences 
will follow from our acting in such and such 
manners : and by this he directs us, how we 
are to behave ourselves. But, though we are 
sufficiently instructed for the common purposes 
of life : yet it is but an almost infinitely small 
part of natural providence, which we are at 
all let into. The case is the same %ith regard 
to revelation. The doctrine of a mediator 
between God and man, against which it is 
objected, that the expediency of some things 
in it is not understood, relates only to what was 
done on God's part in the appointment, and on 
the Mediator's in the execution of it. For 
what is required of us, in consequence of this 
gracious dispensation, is another subject, in 
which none can complain for want of infor- 
mation. The constitution of the world, and 
God s natural Government over it, is all mys- 
tery, as much as the Christian dispensation. 
Yet under the first, he has given men all 
things pertaining to life; and under the other, 
all things pertaining unto godliness. And it 
may be added, that there is nothing hard to be 
accounted for in any of the common precepts 
of Christianity : though if there were, surely, 
a divine command is abundantly sufficient to 
lay us under the strongest obligations to obe- 
dience. But the fact is, that the reasons of all 
the Christian precepts are evident. Positive 
institutions are manifestly necessary to keep 
up and propagate religion amongst mankind. 
And our duty to Christ, the internal and 
external worship of him; this part of the 
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religion of the Gospel, manifestly arises out of 
what he has done and suflfered, his authority 
and dominion, and the relation, which he is 
revealed to Btand in to us*. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of the Want bf Universality in Revelation : and 
of the supposed Deficiency in the Proof of it. 

It has been thought by some persons, that 
if the evidence of revelation appears doubtful, 
this itself turns into a positive argument against 
it: because It cannot be supposed, that, if it 
were true, it would be left to subsist upon 
doubtful evidence. And the objection against 
revelation from its not being universal, is often 
insisted upon as of great ^veight. 

Now the weakness of these opinions may be 
shewn, by observing the suppositions on which 
they are founded : which are really such as 
these ; that it cannot be thought God would 
have bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless 
in the degree, which^ we think, he might, and 
which, we imagine, would be most to our par- 
ticular advantage ; and also that it cannot be 
thought he would bestow a favour upon any, 
unless he bestowed the same upon all: suppo- 
sitions which we find cOntfadict^d^ not by a 
few instances in God's natural government bf 

♦ p. ITS, See. 
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the world, but by the general analogy of 
nature together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion 
as doubtful, and of this supposed doubtfulness 
as a positive argument against it, should be put 
upon considering, what that evidenceindeed is, 
which they act upon with regard t^heir t SjOfe^ 
poral interests. For, it is not onl AxtrelffiSl^ 
difficult, but, in many cases, absoliicely impos- 
sible, to balance pleasure and pain^ satisfaction 
and uneasiness, so as to be able to say, on which 
side the overplus is. There are the like diffi- 
culties and impossibilities in making the due 
allowances, for a change of temper and taste, 
for satiety, disgusts, ill health : any of which 
render tnen incapable of enjoying, after they 
have obtained, what they most eagerly desired. 
Numberless too are the accidents, besides that 
one of untimely death, which may even pro- 
bably disappoint the best concerted schemes: 
and strong objections are often seen to lie 
against them, not to be removed or answered, 
but which seem overbalanced by reasons on the 
other side ; so as that the certain difficulties 
and dangers of the pursuit are, by every one, 
thought justly disregarded, upon account of 
the appearing greater advantages in case of 
success, though there be but little probability 
of it. Lastly, every one observes our liableness, 
if we be not upon our guard, to be deceived by 
the falsehood of men, and the false appearances 
of things : and this danger must be greatly in- 
creased, if there be a strong bias within, suppose 
from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
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Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubt- 
fulness of proof, wherein our temporal interest 
really consists ; what are the most probable 
means of attaining it; and whether those means 
will eventually be successful* And numberless 
instances there are, in the daily course of life, 
in which all men think it reasonable to engage 
in pursuits, though the probability is greatly 
against si^ceeding; and to make such pro- 
vision for Ihemselves, as it is supposable they 
may have occasion for, though the plain ac- 
knowledged probability is, that they never 
shall. Then those who think the objection 
against revelation, from its light not being uni- 
versal, to be of weight, should observe, that 
the Author of Nature, in numberless instances, 
bestows That upon some, which he does not 
upon others, who seem equally to stand in 
need of it. Indeed he appears to bestow all 
his gifts with the most promiscuous variety 
among creatures of the same species : health 
and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
knowledge, means of improvement, riches, and 
all external advantages. And as there are not 
any two men found, of exactly like shape and 
features : so it is probable there are not any 
two, of an exactly like constitution, temper 
and situation, with regard to the goods and 
evils of life. Yet, notwithstanding these un- 
certainties and varieties, God does exercise 
a natural government over the world : and 
there is such a thing as a prudent and impru- 
dent institution of life, with regard to our 
health and our aflfairs, under that his natural 
government. 
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As neither the Jewish nor Christian revela- 
tion have been universal ; and as they have 
been afforded to a greater or less part of the 
world, at different times; so likewise at dif- 
ferent times, both revelations have had different 
degrees of evidence. The Jews who lived 
during the succession of prophets, that is, from 
Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evi- 
dence of the truth of their religion, than those 
had, who lived in the interval between the last 
mentioned period, and the coming of Christ. 
And the first Christians had higher evidence 
of the miracles wrought in attestation of Chris- 
tianity, than what we have now. They had 
also a strong presumptive proof of the truth 
of it, perhaps of much greater force, in way of 
argument, than many think, of which we have 
very little remaining; I mean the presumptive 

Eroof of its truth, from the influence which it 
ad upon the lives of the generality of its pro- 
fessors. And we, or future ages, may possibly 
have a proof of it, which they could not have 
from the conformity between the prophetic 
history, and the stateof the world and of Chris- 
tianity. And farther: if we were to suppose 
the evidence, which some have of religion, to 
amount to little more, than seeing that it may 
be true ; but that they remain in great doubts 
and uncertainties about both its evidence and 
its nature, and great perplexities concerning 
the rule of life : others to have a full convic^ 
tion of the truth of religion, with a distinct 
knowledge of their duty ; and others severally 
to have all the intermediate degrees of religious 
light and evidence, which lie between these 
two— —if we put the case, that for the present. 
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it was intended, revelation should be no more 
than a small light, in themidst of a world great- 
ly overspread, notwithstanding it, with igno- 
rance and darkness: that certain glimmerings 
of this light should extend, and be directed, to 
remote distances, in such a manner as that those 
who really partook of it, should not discern 
from whence it originally came: that some in 
a nearer situation to it, should have its light 
obscured, and, in different ways and degrees, 
intercepted: and that others should be placed 
within its clearer influence, and be much more 
enlivened, cheered and directed by it; but yet 
that even to these, it should be no more than a 
light shining in a dark place : all this would be 
perfectly uniform and of a piece with the con- 
duct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
other blessings. If the fact of the case really 
were, that some have received no light at all 
firom the Scripture ; as many ages and coun- 
tries in the heathen world : that others, though 
they have, by means of it, had essential or na- 
tural religion enforced upon their consciences, 
yet have never had the genuine Scripture-reve- 
lation, with its real evidence, proposed to their 
consideration ; and the ancient Persians and 
modern Mahometans^ may possibly be instances 
of people in a situation somewhat like to this: 
that others, though they have had the Scripture 
laid before them as of divine revelation, yet 
have had it with the system and evidence of 
Christianity so interpolated, the system so cor- 
rupted, the evidence so blended with false 
miracles, as to leave the mind in the utmost 
doubtfulness and uncertainty about the whole; 
which may be the state of some thoughtful 

3 
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men, in most of those nations who call them- 
selves Christian : and lastly, that others have 
had Christianity offered to them in its genuine 
simplicity, and with its proper evidence, as 
persons in countries and churches of civil and 
of christian liberty ; but however that even 
these persons are left in great ignorance in 
many respects, and have by no means light 
afforded them enough to satisfy their curiosity, 
but only to regulate their life, to teach them 
their duty, and encourage them in the careful 
discharge of it : I say, if we were to suppose 
this somewhat of a general true account of the 
degrees of moral and religious light and evi- 
dence, which were intended to be afforded 
mankind, and of what has actually been and 
is their situation, in their moral and religious 
capacity; there would be nothing in all this 
ignorance, doubtfulness and uncertainty, in all 
these varieties, and supposed disadvantages of 
some in comparison of others, respecting reli* 

g'on, but may be paralleled by manifest ana- 
gies in the natural dispensations of Provi* 
dence at present, and considering ourselves 
merely in our temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shockmg in all this, 
or which would seem to bear hard upon the 
moral administration in nature, if we would 
really keep in mind, that every one shall be 
dealt equitably with : instead of forgetting this, 
or explaining it away, after it is acknowledged 
in words. All shadow of injustice, and indeed 
all harsh appearances, in this varioisis economy 
of Providence, would be lost; if we would 
keep in mind, that every merciful allowance 

s 2 
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shall be made, and na more be required of any 
one, than what might have been equitably ex- 
pected of him, from the circumstances in which 
he was placed; and not what might have been 
expected, had he been placed in other circum- 
stances : i. e. in Scripture language, that every 
man shall be accepted according to what he hadj 
not according to what he had not*. This how- 
ever doth not by any means imply, that all 
persons condition here, is equally advantageous 
with respect to futurity. And Providence's de- 
signing to place some in greater darkness with 
respect to religious knowledge, is no more a rea- 
son why they should not endeavour to get out 
of that darkness, and others to bring them out 
of it ; than why ignorant and slow people in 
matters of other knowledge, should not endea- 
vour to learn, or should not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
same wise and good principle, whatever it was, 
which disposed the Author of Nature to make 
different kinds and orders of creatures, dis- 
posed him also to place creatures of like kind^s, 
m different situations: and that the same prin- 
ciple which disposed him to make creatures of 
different moral capacities, disposed him also to 
place creatures of like moral capacities, in dif- 
ferent religious situations; and even the same 
creatures, in different periods of their being. 
And the account or reason of this, is also most 
probably the account, why the constitution of 
things is suchy as that creatures of moral na- 
tures or capacities, for a considerable part of 

• « Cor. Yiii. 12. 
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that duration in which they are living agents, 
are not at all subjects of morality and religion ; 
but grow up to be so, and grow up to be so 
more and more, gradually from childhood to 
mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or rea- 
son of these things, we must be greatly in the 
dark, were it only that we know so very little 
even of our own case. Our present state may 
possibly be the consequence of somewhat past, 
which we are wholly ignorant of: as it has a 
reference to somewhat to come, of which we 
know scarce any more than is necessary for 
practice. A system or constitution, in its no- 
tion, implies variety ; and so complicated an 
one as this world, very great variety. So that 
were revelation universal, yet from men's dif- 
ferent capacities of understanding, from the 
different lengths of their lives, their different 
educations and other external circumstances, 
and from their difference of temper and bodily 
constitution ; their religious situations would 
be widely different, and the disadvantage of 
some in comparison of others, perhaps, alto- 
gether as much as at present. And the true 
account, whatever it be, why mankind or such 
a part of mankind are placed in this condition 
of ignorance, must be supposed also the true 
account of our farther ignorance, in not know- 
ing the reasons, why, or whence it is, that 
they are placed in this condition. But the 
following practical reflections may deserve 
the serious consideration of those persons, 
who think the circumstances of mankind or 
3 
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their own, in the foremen tioned respects, a 
ground of complaint. 

Firsts The evidence of reUgion not appear- 
ing obvious, may constitute one particular part 
of some men's trial in the religious sense : as it 
gives scope, for a virtuous exercise, or vicious 
neglect of their understanding, in examining or 
not examining into that evidence. There seems 
no possible reason to be given, why we may 
not be in a state of moral probation, with re- 
gard to the exercise of our understanding upon 
the subject of religion, as we are with regard 
to our behaviour in common affairs. The for- 
mer is as much a thing within our power and 
choice, as the latter. And I suppose it is to 
be laid down for certain, that the same cha- 
racter, the same inward principle, which, after 
a man is convinced of the truth of religion, 
renders him obedient to the precepts of it, 
would, were he not thus convinced, set him 
about an examination of it, upon its system 
and evidence being offered to his thoughts : 
and that in the latter state, his examination 
would be with an impartiality, seriousness, and 
solicitude, proportionable to what his obedience 
is in the former. And as inattention, negli- 
gence, want of all serious concern, about a 
matter of such a nature and such importance, 
when offered to men's consideration, is, before 
a distinct conviction of its truth, as real im- 
moral depravity and dissoluteness ; as neglect 
of religious practice after such conviction : so 
active solicitude about it, and fair impartial 
consideration of its evidence before such con- 
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viction, is as really an exercise of a morally 
right temper; as is religious practice aftei\ 
Thus, that religion is not intuitively true, but 
a matter of deduction and inference ; that a 
conviction of its truth is not forced upon every 
one, but left to be, by some, * collected with 
heedful attention to premises; this as much 
constitutes religious probation, as much affords 
sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and 
wrong behaviour, as any thing whatever does. 
And their manner of treating this subject when 
laid before them, shews what is in their heart, 
and is an exertion of it. 

Secondly^ It appears to be a thing as evident,- 
though it is not so much attended to, that if 
upon consideration of religion, the evidence of 
it should seem to any persons doubtful, in the 
highest supposable degree; even thi& doubtful 
evidence will, however, put them into age?ie- 
ral state of probation in the moral and religi- 
ous sense. For, suppose a man to be really ifi 
doubt, whether such a person had not dorte 
him the greatest favour; or, whether his whole 
temporal interest did not depend upon that 
person : no one, who had any sense of gratitude 
and of prudence, could possibly consider him- 
self in the same situation with regard to such 
person, as if he had no such doubt. In truth, 
it is as just to say, that certainty and doubt are 
the same ; as to say, the situations now men- 
tioned, would leave a man as entirely at liberty 
in point of gratitude or prudence, as he would 
be, were he certain he had received no favour 
from such person, or that he no way depended 
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upon him. And thus, though the evidence of 
religion which is aflforded to some men, should 
be little more than that they are given to see, 
the system of Christianity, or religion in gene- 
ral, to be supposable and credible; this ought 
in all reason to beget a serious practical appre- 
hension, that it may be true. And even this 
will afford matter of exercise, for religious 
suspense and deliberation, for moral resolution 
and self-government; because the apprehension 
that religion may be true, does as really lay 
men under obligations, as a full conviction that 
it is true. It gives occasion and motives to con- 
sider farther the important subject; to preserve 
attentively upon their minds, a general implicit 
sense that they may be under divine moral go- 
vernment, an awful solicitude about religion 
whether natural or revealed. Such apprehen- 
sion ought to turn men's eyes to every degree 
of new light which may be had, from whatever 
side it comes; and induce them to refrain, in 
the mean time, from all immoralities, and live 
in the conscientious practice of every common 
virtue. Especially are they bound to keep at 
the greatest distance from all dissolute profane- 
ness ; for this the very nature of the case for- 
bids; and to treat with highest reverence a 
matter, upon which their own whole interest 
and being, and the fate of nature depends. 
This behaviour, and an active endeavour to 
maintain within themselves this temper, is the 
business, the duty, and the wisdom of those 
persons, who complain of the doubtfulness of 
religion : is what they are under the most pro- 
per obligations to. And such behaviour is an 
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exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in 
them, that character, which the practice of all 
the several duties of religion, from a full con- 
viction of its truth, is an exertion of, and has a 
tendency to improve in others : others, I say, 
to whom God has afforded such conviction. 
Nay, considering the infinite importance of 
religion, revealed as well as natural, I think it 
may be said in general, that whoever will 
weigh the matter thoroughly may see, there is 
not near so much difference, as is commonly 
imagined, between what ought in reason to be 
the rule of life, to those persons who are fully 
convinced of its truth, and to those who have 
only a serious doubting apprehension, that it 
may be true. Their hopes, and fears, and 
obligations, will be in various degrees: but, as 
the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is 
the same ; so the subject-matter of their ob- 
ligations, what they are bound to do and to 
refrain from, is not so very unlike. 

It is to be observed farther, that, from a cha- 
racter of understanding, or a situation of influ- 
ence in the world, some persons have it in 
their power to do infinitely more harm or good, 
by setting an example of profaneness and avow- 
ed disregard to all religion, or, on the contrary, 
of a serious, though perhaps doubting, appre- 
hension of its truth, and of a reverend regard 
to it under this doubtfulness ; than they can do, 
by acting well or ill in all the common inter- 
courses amongst mankind. And consequently 
they are most highly accountable for a beha- 
viour, which, they may easily foresee, is of such 
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importaDce^ and in which there is most plainly 
a right and a wrong ; even admitting the evi- 
dence of religion to be as doubtful, as is pre*- 
tended. 

The ground of these observations, and that 
which renders them just and true, is, that 
doubting necessarily implies some degree of 
evidence for that, of which we doubt. For 
no person would be in doubt, concerning the 
truth of a number of facts so and so circum- 
stanced, which should accidentally come into 
his thoughts, and of which he had no evidence 
at all. And though in the case of an even 
chance, and where consequently we were m 
doubt, we should in common language say, that 
we had no evidence at all for either side ; yet 
that situation of things, which renders it an 
even chance and no more, that such an event 
will happen, renders this case equivalent to all 
others, where there is such evidence on both 
sidesof a question*, as leaves the mind in doubt 
concerning the truth. Indeed in all these cases, 
there is no more evidence on one side, than on 
the other; but there is (what is equivalent to) 
much more for either, than for the truth of a 
number of facts which come into one's thoughts 
at random. And thus in all these cases, doubt 
as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees of 
evidence; as belief presupposes higher, and 
certainty higher still. Any one, who will a 
little attend to the nature of evidence, will 
easily carry this observation on, and see, that 

* Introductioo. 
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between no evidence at all, and that degree of 
it which affords ground of doubts there are 
as many intermediate degrees ; as there are^ 
between that degree which is the ground of 
doubt, and demonstration. And though we 
have no faculties to distinguish these degrees 
of evidence, with any sort of exactness; yet, 
in proportionr as they are discerned, they ought 
to influence our practice. For it is as real an 
imperfection in the moral character, not to be 
influenced in practice by a lower degree of evi- 
dence when discerned, as it is, in the under- 
standing, not to discern it. And as, in all sub- 
jects which mei) consider, they discern the lower 
as well as higher degrees of evidence, propor- 
tionably to their capacity of understanding; so, 
in practical subjects, they are influenced in 
practice, by the lower as well as higher degrees 
of it, proportionably to their fairness and 
honesty. And as, in proportion to defects in 
the understanding, men are unapt to see lower 
degrees of evidence, are in danger of over- 
looking evidence when it is not glaring, and 
are easily imposed upon in such cases : so, in 
proportion to the corruption of the heart, they 
seem capable of satisfying themselves with 
having no regard in practice to evidence ac- 
knowledged real, if it be not overbearing. 
From these things it must follow, that doubt- 
ing concerning religion implies such a degree 
of evidence for it, as joined with the consi- 
deration of its importance, unquestionably lays 
men under the obligations before mentioned, 
to have a dutiful regard to it in all their 
behaviour. 
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Thirdlvy The difficulties in which the evi- 
dence of reUgion is involved, which some com- 
plain of, is no more a just ground of complaint, 
than the external circumstances of temptation, 
which others are placed in ; or than difficulties 
in the practice of it, after a full conviction of 
its truth. Temptations render our state a more 
improving state of discipline*, than it would be 
otherwise: as they give occasion for a more at- 
tentive exercise of the virtuous principle, which 
confirms and strengthens it more, than an easier 
or less attentive exercise of it could. Now spe- 
culative difficulties are, in this respect, of the 
very same nature with these external tempta- 
tions. For the evidence of religion not ap- 
pearing obvious, is, to some persons, a temp- 
tation to reject it, without any consideration at 
all ; and therefore requires such an attentive 
exercise of the virtuous principle, seriously to 
consider that evidence, as there would be no 
occasion for, but for such temptation. And 
the supposed doubtfulness of its evidence, after 
it has been in some sort considered, affords 
opportunity to an unfair mind of explaining 
away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, that 
evidence which it might see; and also for 
men's encouraging themselves in vice from 
hopes of impunity, though they do clearly see 
thus much at least, that these hopes are un- 
certain : in like manner as the common temp- 
tation to many instances of folly, which end 
in temporal infamy and ruin, is, the ground 
for hope of not being detected, and of 
escaping with impunity ; i. e. the doubtfulness 

* Part I. Chap. v. 
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of the proof beforehand, that such foolish be- 
haviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On 
the contrary, supposed doubtfulness in the 
evidence of religion calls for a more careful and 
attentive exercise of the virtuous principle, in 
fairly yielding themselves up to the proper in- 
fluence of any real evidence, though doubtful ; 
and in practising conscientiously all virtue, 
though under some uncertainty, whether the 
;overnment in the universe may not possibly 
>e such, as that vice may escape with impu- 
nity. And in general, temptation, meaning 
by this word, the lesser allurements to wrong 
and diflSculties in the discharge of our duty, 
as well as the greater ones, temptation, I say, 
as such and of every kind and degree, as it 
calls forth some virtuous efforts, additional to 
what would otherwise have been wanting, can-» 
not but be an additional discipline and im- 
provement of virtue as well as probation of it 
in the other senses of that word*. So that the 
very same account is to be given, why the 
evidence of religion should be left in such a 
manner, as to require, in some, an attentive, 
solicitous, perhaps painful exercise of their 
understanding about it ; as why others should 
be placed in such circumstances, as that the 
practice of its common duties, after a full con- 
viction of the truth of it, should require atten- 
tion, solicitude, and pains: or, why appearing 
doubtfulness should be permitted to afford 
matter of temptation to some ; as why external 
difficulties and allurements should be permitted 
to afford matter of temptation to others. The, 
same account also is to be given, why some 

* Part I. Chap. iy. and p« 134 
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should be exercised with temptations of both 
these kinds ; as why others should be exercised 
with the latter in such very high degrees, as 
some have been, particularly as the primitive 
Christians were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in sup- 
posing, that the speculative difficulties in which 
the evidence of religion is involved, may make 
even the principal part of some persons trial. 
For, as the chief temptations of the generality 
of the world, are, the ordinary motives to in- 
justice or unrestrained pleasure ; or to live in 
the neglect of religion from that frame of mind, 
which renders many persons almost without 
feeling as to any thing distant, or which is not 
the object of their senses : so there are other 
persons without this shallowness of temper, 
persons of a deeper sense as to what is invisible 
and future; who not only see, biit have a 
general practical feeling, that what is to come 
will be present, and that things are not less real 
for their not being the objects of sense; and 
who, from their natural constitution of body 
and of temper, and from their external condi- 
tion, may have small temptations to behave ill, 
small difficulty in behaving well, in the com- 
mon course of life. Now when these latter 
persons have a distinct full conviction of the 
truth of religion, without any possible doubts 
or difficulties, the practice of it is to them un- 
avoidable, unless they will do a constant vio- 
lence to their own minds; and religion is scarce 
any more a discipline to them, than it is to^ 
creatures in a state of perfection. Yet these 
persons may possibly stand in need of moral 
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discipline and exercise in a higher degree, than 
they would have by such an easy practice of 
religion. Or it may be requisite, for reasons 
unknown to us, that they should give some 
farther manifestation* what is their moral 
character, to the creation of God, than such 
a practice of it would be. Thus in the great 
variety of religious situations in which men are 
placed, what constitutes, what chiefly and 
peculiarly constitutes the probation, in all 
senses, of some persons, may be the difficulties 
in which the evidence of religion is involved : 
^nd their principal and distinguished trial may 
be, how they will behave under and with 
respect to these difficulties. Circumstances in 
men^s situation in their temporal capacity, 
analogous in good measure to this respecting 
religion, are to be observed. We find some 
persons are placed in such a situation in the 
world, as that their chief difficulty with regard 
to conduct, is not the doing what is prudent 
when it is known; for this, in numberless cases, 
is as easy as the contrary : but to some the 
principal exercise is, recollection and being 
upon their guard against deceits, the deceits 
suppose of those about them ; against false 
appearances of reason and prudence. To per- 
sons in some situations, the principal exercise 
with respect to conduct, is, attention in order 
to inform themselves what is proper, what is 
really the reasonable and prudent part to 
act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposi- 
tion, that men's dissatisfaction with the evi- 

* p. 1«4. 
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dence of religion is not owing to their neglects 
or prejudices ; it must be added, on the other 
hand, in all common reason, and as what the 
truth of the case plainly requires should be 
added, that such dissatisfaction possibly may 
be owing to those, possibly may be men's own 
fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set 
themselves heartily and in earnest to be in- 
formed in religion; if there are aiiy, who 
secretly wish it may not prove true ; and are 
less attentive to evidence than to difficulties, 
and more to objections than to what is said in 
answer to them: these persons will scarce 
be thought in a likely way of seeing the evi^ 
dence of religion, though it were most cer- 
tainly true, and capable of being ever so fully 
proved. If any accustom themselves to con- 
sider this subject usually in the way of mirth 
and sport : if they attend to forms and repre- 
sentations, and inadequate manners of expres- 
sion, instead of the real things intended by them : 
(for signs often can be no more than inade- 
quately expressive of the things signified :) or 
if they substitute human errors, in the room of 
divine truth: why may not all, or any of these 
things, hinder some men from seeing that evi- 
dence, which really is seen by others ; as a hke 
turn of mind, with respect to matters of com- 
mon speculation and practice, does, we find by 
experience, hinder them from attaining that 
knowledge and right understanding, in matters 
ofcommon speculation and practice, which more 
fair and attentive minds attain to ? And the ef- 
fect will be the same, whether their neglect of 
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seriously coosidering the evidence of religion^ 
and their indirect behaviour with regard to it, 
proceed from mere carelessness, or from the 
grosser vices ; or whether it be owing to this, 
that forms and figurative manners of expres- 
sion^ as w<ell as errors, administer occasions of 
ridicule, when the things, intended, and the 
truth itself, would not. Men may indulge su 
ludicrous turn so far as to lose all sense of 
conduct and prudence in worldly affairs, and 
even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of 
reason... And in general, levity, carelessness, 
passion, and prejudice, do hinder us from being 
rightly informed, with respect to common 
things: and they mai/y in hke manner^ and 
perhaps in some farther providential manner, 
with respect to moral and religious subjects : 
may hinder evidence from being laid before 
us, and from being seen when it is. The Scrip* . 
^ure^ doe9 declare, that every one shaUnot 
undef stand. And it makes no difference, by 
what providential conduct this comes to pass: 
whether the evidence of Christianity was, ori- 
^nally and with design, put and left so, as liiat 
those who are desirous of evading moral oblir 
gatipns, should not see it ; and that honesjt- 
minded persons should : or, whether it comes 
to pass by any other means. 

^ Dan. xii. 10. See also Isa. zxix. 13, 14. Matth. yi. dS. 
and zi. U. and xiii. 11, 12. Joh. iii. 19. Joh. ▼. 44. 1 Cor. if. 
14. and % Cor. iv. 4, d Tim. iii. 13. and that aflfectionate, as 
well as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated. 
He thai hdtii ears to htar^ let him hear. GroiiiLs saw so strongly 
the thing intended in these and other passages of Scripture of 
the like sense, as to say, that the proof given us of Cbnstiapity 
was less than it might nave been, for this very purpose : Ut iia 
iehno BvattgeHi tanquam lapis esset Lvdius ad quern ingenia sana'* 
hSUia ej^fknirmtw. Da Ver. R. C. L. ^ towardstbe end. 

T 
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. Farther; The general proof of natural reli* 
gion and of Christian! ty, does^ I think, lie level 
to common men ; eren those the greatest part 
of whose time, from childhood to old age, is 
taken up with providing, for themselves and 
their families, the common conveniences, per- 
haps necessaries of life : those, I mean, of this 
rank, who ever think at all of asking after proof 
or attending to it. Common men, were thejr 
as much in earnest about religion, as about their 
temporal affairs, are capableof t)eing convinced* 
upon real evidence, that there is a God wiio 
governs* the world : and they feel themselves 
to be of a moral nature, and accountable crea-^ 
tures. And as Christianity entirely falls in with 
this their natural sense of things; so they are 
capable^ not only of being persuaded, bat of 
being made to see, that there is evidence of mi* 
racles wrought in attestation of it, and many 
appearing completions of prophecy. But though 
tins proof is real and conclusivie, yet it is liable 
to objections, and may be run up into difficui«- 
des ; which) however, persons who are capable 
not only of talking oi^ but of really seeing^ are 
ckpable also of seeing through : t. ev not of cltet^ 
ilig up and answering them, so as to satisfy tlkeilr 
curiosity, for of such knowledge wedreniofeciafMi^ 
ble with respect to Any one thing in nature; bat 
capable of seei ng that the proof is not lost in these 
difficulties, or destroyed by these objections. 
But then a thorough examinatidn into religidn, 
with regard to these objections, which Cannot 
be the business of every man, is a matter of 
pretty large compass, and, &om the nature of it, 
requires some knowledge, asf wdl as time wid 
attention; to see, how &eevidence^eora« ottt. 
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upon balancing one thing with another, and 
what, upon Uie. whole, is the amount of it^ 
Now if persons who have picked up these ob- 
jections from others, and take for granted they 
are of weight, upon the word of those from 
whom they received them, or by often retailing 
of them, come to. see or fancy they see them 
to be of weight ; will not prepare themselves 
for such an examination, with a competent de-* 
gree of knowledge ; or will not give that time 
and attention to the subject, which, from the 
nature of it, is necessary for attaining such in-^ 
formation : in this case, they must remain in 
doubtfulness, ignorance or error ; in the same 
way as. they must, with regard to common sci-^ 
ences, and matters of common li fe, if they neglect 
the necessary means of being informed in them; 

, But still perhaps it will be objected, that if 
a .prince or common master were to send dU 
rections to a servant, he would take care, that 
they should always bear the certain marks, who 
they came from, and that their sense should be 
always plain : so as that there should be no 
possible doubt, if he could help it, concerning 
the authority or meaning of them. Now the 
proper answer to all this kind of objections is, 
that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain 
we cannot argue thus with respect to Him, who 
is the governor of the world : and particular)y 
that he does not afford us such information, 
with respect to our temporal affairs and inte- 
rests, as experience abundantly shews. How- 
ever, there is a full answer to this objection, 
from the very nature of religion, for, the 

T Z 
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reason why a prince would give his directions 
in this plain manner, is, that he absolutely de- 
sires such an external action should be done, 
without concerning himself with the motive or 
principle upon which it is done: Le. he regards 
only the external event, or the thing's being 
done ; and not at all, properly speaking, the 
doing of it, or the action. Whereas the whole 
of morality and religion consisting merely in 
action itself, there is no sort of parallel between 
the cases. But if the prince be supposed to 
regard only the action ; i. e. only to desire to 
exercise, or in any sense prove, the understand- 
ing or loyalty of a servant; he would not 
always give his orders in such a plain manner. 
It may be proper to add, that the will of God, 
respecting morality and religion, may be con- 
sidered, either as absolute, or as only condi- 
tional. If it be absolute, it can only be thus, 
that we should act virtuously in such given cir- 
cumstances ; not that we should be brought to 
act so, by his changing of our circumstances. 
And if God's will be thus absolute, then it is 
in our power, in the highest and strictest sense, 
to do or to contradict his will ; which is a most 
weighty consideration. Or his will may be 
considered only as conditional, that if we act 
so and so, we shall be rewarded ; if otherwise, 
punished ; of which conditional will of the 
Author of Nature, the whole constitution of it 
affords most certain instances. 

Upon the whole ; that we are in a state of 
religion necessarily implies, that we are in a 
state of probation ; and the credibility of our 
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being at all in such a state being admitted, there 
seems no peculiar difficulty in supposing our 
probation to be, just as it is, in those respects 
which are above objected against. There seems 
no pretence, from the reason of the things to 
say, that the trial can not equitably be any thing, 
but whether persons will act suitably to cer- 
tain information, or such as admits no room 
for doubt ; so as that there can be no danger 
of miscarriage, but either from their not at- 
tending to what they certainly know, or from 
overbearing passion hurrying them on to act 
contrary to it. For, since ignorance and doubt 
afford scope for probation in all senses, as 
really as intuitive conviction or certainty; and 
since the two former are to be put to the same 
account, as difficulties in practice ; men s mo- 
ral probation may also be, whether they will 
take due care to inform themselves by im- 
partial consideration, and afterwards whether 
they will act as the case requires, upon the 
evidence which they have, however doubtful. 
And this we find by experience^ is frequently 
our probation*, in our temporal capacity. For, 
the information which we want with regard to 
our worldly interests, is by no means always 
given us of course, without any care of our 
own. And we are greatly liable to self-deceit 
from inward secret prejudices, and also to the 
deceits of others. So that to be able to judge 
what is the prudent part, often requires much 
iind difficult consideration. Then after we 
have judged the very best we can, the evidence 
upon which we must act, if we will live and 

♦ p. 47, «68, 271, ^7% 
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act at all, is perpetually doubtful to a very 
high degree. And the constitution and course 
of the world in fact is such, as that want of 
impartial consideration what we have to do, 
and venturing upon extravagant courses be- 
cause it is doubtful what will be the conse- 
quence, are often naturally, i. e. providential- 
ly, altogether as fatal, as misconduct occasi*- 
oned by heedless inattention to what we cer- 
tainly know, or disregarding it from overbear^ 
ing passion. 

: Sfeveral of the observations here made, may 
well seem strange, perhaps unintelligible, to 
many good men. But if the persons for whose 
sake they are made, think so; persons who 
object as above, and throw off all regard to 
rehgion under pretence of want of evidence; 
I desire them to consider again, whether their 
thinking so, be owing to any thing unintelligi- 
ble in these observations, or to their own not 
having such a sense of religion and serious 
solicitude about it, as even their state of scep- 
ticism does in all reason require? It ought 
to be farced upon the reflection of these per- 
sons, that our nature and condition necessarily 
require us, in the daily course of hfe, to act 
up(»n evidence much lower than what is com- 
monly called probable; to guard, not only 
against what we fully believe will, but also 
against what we think it siipposable may, 
happen ; and to engage in pursuits when the 
probability is greatly against success, if it be 
credible, that possibly we may succeed in 
them. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the particular Evidmcefor Christianity/ • 

Xhe presumptions against revelation, and 
objections against the general scheme of 
Christianity, and partig^lar things relating to 
it, being removed ; there nemains to be consi* 
dered, what positive eyideoce we have for the 
truth of it : chiefly in orc^ier to see, what tfa^e 
analogy of naturie sugges^ts with regard to that 
evidence, an4 the objections against it : or to 
see what is, ^nd is ^iQwed to be, t^e plain 
9atural rule of jvi4smei)t; and of action, in our 
teQi|>oral concerns, in case^ where we havp thi^ 
same kin^ pf evidence, and the same kind pf 
objections against it, that we have in the case 
before us. 

Nov in the evidence ^f Christianity, there 
saeni to b^ several things of great weight, not 
redujcible to tl^ head, either of miracles, or 
the completion of prophecy, i^ the cpmmQ9 
acceptation of the words. But these two are 
itfS direct 9>nd fundameatal ;proofs : and those 
other .things, however considerable they ?ir^ 
yet ought never to be urged ap^rt from it? 
direct proofs, but always to be joined with 
'tbeo9« Thjus the evidence of Christianity will 
ibe^a^king secies of things^ r^aiphiog,.as it seeing, 
frora the/beginning of the wc^ld to the presaot 
time, of great variety and coqipftsj5, taking in 

5 
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both the direct, and also the collateral, proofs ; 
and making up, all of them together, one 
argument: the conviction arising from which 
kind of proof, may be compared to what they 
call the effect in architecture or other works of 
art; a result from a greater number of things so 
and so disposed, and taken into one view. I 
shall therefore, FIRST, make some observa- 
tions relating to miracles, and the appearing 
completions of prophecy ; and consider what 
analogy suggests in answer to the objections 
brought against this evidence. And SE- 
CONDLY, I shall endeavour to give some 
account of the general argument now men- 
tioned, consisting both of the direct and collate- 
ral evidence, considered as making up one ar- 
gument: this being the kind of proof, upon 
which we determine most questions of difficulty, 
concerning common facts, alleged to have hap- 
pened or seeming likely to happen ; especially 
questions relating to conduct, 

FIRST, I shall make some observations 
upon the direct proof of Christianity from 
miracles and prophecy, and upon the objec- 
tions alleged against it 

I. Now the following observations relating 
to the historical evidence of miracles wrought 
in attestation of Christianity, appear to be of 
great weight. 

I . The Old Testament affords us the same 
historical evidence of the miracles of Moses and 
of the prophets, as of the common civil history 
pf Moses and the kings of Israel; or, as of the 
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affairs of the Jewish nation. And the Gospels 
and the Acts afford us the same historical evi- 
dence of the miracles of Christ and the Apos- 
tles, as of the common matters related in them. 
This indeed could not have been affirmed by 
any reasonable man, if the authors of these 
Books, like many other historians, bad appear- 
ed to. make an entertaining manner of writing 
their aim ; though they had interspersed mira- 
cles in their works, at proper distances and 
upon proper .occasions. These might have ani- 
mated a dull relation, amused the reader^ and 
engaged bis attention. And the same account 
would naturally have been given of them, as of 
the speeches and descriptions.of such authors: 
the same account, in a manner, as is. to be 
given, why the poets makq u$e of wonders an^ 
prodigies. But the, facts, both miraculous and 
natural, m Scripture, are related in plain un- 
adorned narratives : and both of them appear^ 
in all respects, to stand upon the same foot of 
historical evidence. Farther : some parts of 
Scripture, containing an account of n)iracle9 
fully sufficient to prove the truth of Christie* 
anity, are quoted as genuine, from the age in 
which they are said to be written, down to the 
present: and no other parts of them, material 
in the present question, are omitted to be quoted 
in such manner, as to afford any sort of proof 
of their not being genuine. And, as common 
history, when called in question in any instance^ 
may often be greatly confirmed bycotemporary 
or subsequent events more known and acknow- 
ledged; and as the common Scripture-history, 
like many others is thus confirmed: so likewise 
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is the miraculous history of it, not only in 
particular instances, but in general. For, the 
establishment of the Jewish and Christian reli* 
gions, which were evenjts cotemporary with 
the miracles related to be wrought in attesta- 
tion of both, or subsequent to them, these 
events are just what we should liave expected, 
upon supposition such miracles were really 
wrought to attest the truth of those religicms. 
These miracles are a satisfactory account of 
those events: of which no other sati^fjiotory 
account can be given ; nor any account at all, 
but what is imaginary merely and invented^ 
It is to be added, that the most obvious, the 
most easy and direct account of this history, 
how it came to be written and to be received 
iik the world, as a trtie history, is^ that it really 
is so : nor can any other account of it be easy 
and direct Now, though an account, not at 
all obvious, but very far-fetched and indirect, 
may indeed be, and often is, the true account 
of a matter ; yet it cannot be admitted on the 
authority of its being asserted. Mere guess^ 
supposition, at>d possibility, when opposed to 
historical evidenee, prove nothing, but thaft 
historical evidence is not denmnstrativ^. 

t. ..... . ; 

• Now the just consequence from all this, I 
tliink, is, that the Scripture-lnstory in generat 
is to be admitted as an audien^tic genuine his* 
toTf , till somew^t positive be alleged fiuffi- 
cient to invalidate il« Biit no man wiH detkf 
-ftie consequence to be, that it -eoMiot be i«e- 
Jected, or thrown by as of no aiirt^hoiity, <all it 
ean ^le proved to be <3f none; even though the 
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evidence now mentioned for its autliority were 
ilqubtful. This evidence may be confronted 
by historical evidence on the other side if there 
bq any ; or general incredibihty in the things 
related) or inconsistence in the general turn of 
the history, wodid prove it to be of no author 
rity. But since, upon the face of the matter, 
upon a first and general view, the appearance 
is, that it is an authentic history ; it cannot 
be determined to be fictitious without some 
propf that it is so. And the following observa^ 
tionsj in support of these and coincident wLth 
^bem, will greatly confirm the historical evi^ 
denoe for the truth of Christianity. 

2. The epistles of St. Paidj from the nature 
of epistolary writing, and moreover from ae- 
veral of them being written, not to particular 
persons, but to churches ; carry in them evi- 
dences of their being genuine, beyond what can 
be in a mere historical narrative, left to the 
world at large* This evidence, joined with 
that which they have in common with the rest 
of the New Testament, seems not to leave b6 
jnuch as any particular pretence for denying 
thir g^iuineness, considered as an ordina/pj 
matter of fact, or of criticism : I say puriicular 
pretence for denying it; because :any single 
fact, of such a kiEid ^and such antiquity, may 
have general doubts raised conceming it, firom 
the very nature of humaiB atfatrs and human 
testimony. There is also to be mentioned, a 
distinct and particular evidence of the genuine- 
ness of ^ the epistle diiiefly xefenred to here, 
the first to the CorinthiajQs; fircm the manner 
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in which it is quoted by Clemens RomanuSj in 
^n epistle of his own to that church*. Now 
these epistles afford a proof of Christianity, 
detached from all others, which is, I think, a 
thing of weight ; and also a proof of a nature 
and kind peculiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares, that he received 
the Gospel in general, and the institution of 
the Communion in particular, not from the rest 
of the Apostles, or jointly together with them, 
but alone, from Christ himself; whom he de- 
clares likewise, conformably to the history in 
the ActSy that he saw after his ascension •[•. So 
that the testimony of St. Paul is to be consi- 
dered as detached from that of the rest of the 
Apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued 
with a power of working miracles, as what was 
publicly known to those very people, speaks of 
frequent and great variety of miraculoui^ gifts as 
then subsisting in those very churches, to which 
4ie was writing ; which he was reproving for 
several irregularities ; and where he had [per- 
sonal opposers: he mentions these gifts inci- 
dentially, in the most easy manner and with- 
out effort ; by way of reproof to those who had 
them, for their indecent use of them ; and by 
way of depreciating them, in comparison of 
moral virtues : in short he speaks to these 
churches, of these miraculous powers, in the 

*Clem. Rom. Bp* I. c*47. 

+ Gal. 1. 1 Cor. zi. 33, ftc 1 Cor. xt. 8. 
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manner, anyone would speak to anotlier of a 
tbiagy which was as familiar and as much 
known in common to them both, as any thing 
in the world^. And this, as hath been ob^ 
served by several persons, is surely a very 
considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that 
Christianity ojBTered itself to the world, and de^ 
manded to be received, upon the allegation^ 
i.e. Bs unbeliever3 would speak, upon the pre^ 
t^ce, of miracles, publicly wrought to attest 
!the truth of it, in such an age; and that it was 
actually received by great numbers in that very 
age, and upon the professed belief of the reality 
of these miracles* And Christianity, including 
the dispensation of the Old Testament,: . seems 
distinguished by this from all other religions. 
I mean, that this does not appear to l>e . the 
jcase with regard to any other : for surely it will 
not be supposed to lie upon any person, to prove 
by positive historical evidence, that it was not; 
It does in no sort appear that Mahonietanism 
was first received in the world upon the foot of 
supposed miracles -f*, t.e. public ones: for^ as 
revelation is itself nodraculous, all pretence to 
it must necessarily imply some pretence of mi- 
racles. And it is a known fact, that it was 
immediately, at the very first, propagated by 
other means. And as particular institutions^ 
whether in Paganism or Popery, said to be 

♦ RonL XT, 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10—38, &c, and c xiii. 
1, «, 8, and the whole xiv* ch. « Cor. xii. 12, 13. Gal. iir. 
3,6. 

f See the Koran, c; xiii. and c. x?ii. 
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confirmed by miracles after those institutions 
had obtained, are not to the purpose; so» were 
there what might be called historical ptioof, 
that any of them were introduced by a sup- 
posed divine command, believed to be attested 
by miracles ; these would not be in any wise 
parallel. For single things of this sort are easy 
to be accounted for, after parties are formed 
and have power in their hands; and the leaders 
pf them are in veneration with the multitude; 
and political interests are blended with religious 
claims, and religious distinctions. But l:^fore 
any thing of this kind, for a few persons, and 
those of the lowest rank, all at once, to bring 
over such great numbers to ^ new religion, and 
getit to be received upon the particular evidence 
of miracles; this is quite another thing. And I 
think it will be allowed by any fair adversary, 
that the fact now mentioned, taking in all the 
circumstances of it, is peculiar to the Christiaft 
religion. However, the fact iteelf is allowed, 
that Christianity obtained, t . e. was professed to 
be received in the world, upon the belief o^ 
miracles, immediately in the age in which it 
b smd those miracles were wrought: or that 
this is what its first converts would have ai^ 
legedj a^ the reaison for their embriacing^ it. 
Now certainly it is not to be supposed, that such 
numbers of men, in the most distant parts of 
the world, should forsake thereligioa of their 
country J in which they had been educated ; se- 
parate themselves from their friends, particu* 
larly in their festival shows and solemnities, 
to which the common people are so greatly 
addicted, and which wereof a nature to engage 
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them much mcM'e, than any thing of that sort 
amongst us ; and embrace a reUgion, which 
could not but expose them to many inconve-- 
niencieS) and indeed must have be^ a giving 
up the world in a great degree, even from th^ 
very firsts and before the empire engaged in 
form against them : it cannot be supposed, that 
such numbers should make so great, and, to say 
the least, so inconvenient a change in their 
whole institution of life, unless they were really 
convinced of the truth of those miracles, upon 
the knowledge or belief of which, they pro*^ 
fased to make it. And it will, I suppose, rea-^ 
dily be acknowledged, that thegenerahty ofthe 
first converts to Christianity, must have believed 
theaa: that as by becoming Christians they de- 
clared to the world, they were satisfied of the 
truth of those miracles; so this declaration was 
t» be credited. And this their testimony is the 
sAV&e kind of evidence fbr those miracles, as if 
tliev had ptrt it in Writing, and these writings 
had Cottle down to us. And it is real evidence, 
because it is of facts, which they had capacity, 
and full opportunity to inform themselves tMf. 
Ik is also aititinct from the direct or express hi»- 
torital evidence, though it Sb ofthe same kind r 
and it \^ould be allowed to be distinct in all 
cattes. For were a fact (expressly related by one 
<>f more ancient historians, and disputed in after 
ages i that l^is fact is acknowledged to hare 
men believed, by great numbers of the age in 
which the historian says it was done, would be 
allowed an additional proof of such fact, quite 
distinct from the express testimony ofthe his- 
txHian. llie icredulity of mankind is acknow^^ 
ledged : and the susptcions of mankind ought 
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to be acknowledged too; abd their backward^ ; 
ness even to believe, and. greater still toprac* 
tise, what makes .against tbeir interest, i And > 
it must particularly be remembered, that edu*. 
cation, and prejudice, and. authority;, ^were. 
against Christiaiiitj, in the agef I am speaking 
of. So that the immediate conversion of such, 
numbers, is a real presumption of somewhat 
more than human in this matter: I say pre^: 
sumption, for it is not alleged as a proof aloae. 
and by itself. Nor need any one of the things, 
mentioned in this chapter be considered as a 
proof by itself: and yet all of them together 
may be one of the strongest*. 

Upon the whole: as theiie is large , hijsjtpn-, 
c^l evidence, both direct and circumstakitial, 
of miracles wrought in attestation of Christiar. 
nity, collected by those who have writ upon 
the subject; it lies upon unbelievers t^ sbew» 
why this evidence is not to be: credited. This, 
way of: speaking, is, I think, just; and whal: 
persons who wnte in defence of religion, natu-. 
rally fall into. Yet, in a matter of such un- 
speakable importance, the proper question is> 
not whom it lies upon, according to the rules 
of argument, to maintain or confute obj^«> 
tions : but whether there really are any, against 
this evidence, sufficient^ in reason, to destroy, 
the credit of it. However, unbelievers seem 
to take upon them the part of shewing that 
there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic 
people, in different ages and couatries, QKpdse 

• «p.SM. -M 
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themselves to the same difficulties which the 
primitive Christians did ; and are ready to give 
up their lives, for the most idle folHes imagin- 
able. But it is not very clear, to what purpose 
this objection is brought. For every one, surely, 
in every case, must distinguish between opi- 
nions and facts. And though testimony is no 
proof of enthusiastic opinions, or of any opi- 
nions at all ; yet it is allowed, in all other cases, 
to be a proof of facts. And a person's laying 
down his life in attestation of facts or of opi- 
nions, is the strongest proof of his believing 
them. And if the Apostles and their cotem- 
poraries did believe the facts, in attestation of 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings 
and death; this their belief, or rather know- 
ledge, must be a proof of those facts ; for they 
were such as came under the observation of 
their senses. And though it is not of equal 
weight, yet it is of weight, that the martyrs 
of the next age, notwithstanding they were not 
eye-witnesses of those facts, as were the Apos- 
tles and their co temporaries, had, however, 
full opportunity to inform themselves, whether 
they were true or not, and give equal proof of 
their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens 
the evidence of testimony, even for facts, ia 
matters relating to religion: some seem to 
think, it totally and absolutely destroys the 
evidence of testimony upon this subject. And 
indeed the powers of en thusiasm,and of diseases 
too which operate in a Hke manner, are very 
wonderful, in particular instances. But if great 

u 
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numbers of men, not appearing in any peculiar 
degree weak, nor under any peculiar suspicion 
of negligence, affirm that they saw and heard 
such things plainly with their eyes and their 
ears, and are admitted to be in earnest ; such 
testimony is evidence of the strongest kind we 
can have, for any matter of fact. Yet possibly 
it may be overcome, strong as it is, by incredi- 
bility in the things thus attested, or by con- 
trary testimony. And in an instance where one 
thought it was so overcome, it might be just to 
consider, how far such evidence could be ac- 
counted for, by enthusiasm; for it seems as if 
no other imaginable account were to be given 
of it. But till such incredibility be shewn, 
or contrary testimony produced, it cannot 
surely be expected, that so far-fetched, so in- 
direct and wonderful an account of such tes- 
timony, as that of enthusiasm must be ; an ac- 
count so strange, that the generality of roan- 
kind can scarce be made to understand what 
is meant by it: it cannot, I say, be expected; 
that such account will be admitted of such 
evidence ; when there is this direct, easy, and 
obvious account of it, that people really saw 
<ind heard a thing not incredible, which they 
affirm sincerely and with full assurance, they 
did see and hear. Granting then that enthu- 
siasm is not (strictly speaking) an absurd, but 
a possible account of such testimony ; it is ma^ 
nifest that the very mention of it goes upon 
the previous supposition, that the things so 
attested are incredible : and therefore need not 
be considered, till they are shewn to be so. 
Much less need it be considered^ after the 
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contrary has been proved, x4od I think it has 
been proved, to full satisfactioh, that there is 
no credibility in a revelation, in general ; or id 
such an one as the Christian, in particular; 
However; as religion is supposed peculiarly 
liable to enthusiasm, it tnay just be observed, 
that prejudices almost without nuiiiber and 
without name, romance, affection, humour, ft 
desire to engage attention or to surprise, the 
party-spirit. Custom, little competitions, un- 
accountable likings and dislikings ; these in* 
fluence men strongly in common matters. Atid 
as these pt^ejudices are often scarcfe knbwn oir 
reflected upon by the persons themselves wh6 
are influenced by them, they are to be consi- 
dered lis influences of a like kind to enthu- 
siasm. Yet human testimony in common 
matters is naturally and justly believed not- 
withstanding. 

It is intirbftted farther, in a more refined 
way of observation, that though it should be 
provedy that the Apostles and first Chtistiattl 
could Aot^ in some respects, be deceived tbeto^ 
selves, and, in other respects, canfiot be thought 
to have intended to impose upon the World ; 
yet it Will not fdlloW, that their general testU 
mdnjr is fO be believed, though truly htoded 
down td US 1 because they might Still in part, 
t. e. id other respects^ bfe deceived themselves, 
and in part also designedly impose upon others ; 
wbidh, it is added^ i^ a thing very credible, 
from tb&t niitture of feal edibdsitisra, Add xeA 
knavery, to be met with in the temie thardet^i. 
And, 1 mufitt confess, I thidk the idttft^ of faet 
60dfBined id this dbsefviition upon ihankidd, \i 
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not to be denied ; and that somewhat very 
much akin to it, is often supposed in Scripture 
as a very common case, and most severely re- 
proved. But it were to have been expected, 
that persons capable of applying this obser- 
vation as applied in the objection, might also 
frequently have met with the like mixt chp- 
racter, in instances where religion was quite 
out of the case. The thing plainly is, that 
mankind are naturally endued with reason, or 
a capacity of distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood ; and as naturally they are endued 
with veracity, or a regard to truth in what 
they say : but from many occasions, they are 
liable to be prejudiced and biassed and de- 
ceived themselves, and capable of intending 
to deceive others, in every different degree : 
insomuch that, as we are all liable to be de- 
ceived by prejudice, so likewise it seems to be 
not an uncommon thing, for persons, who, 
from their regard to truth, would not invent 
a lie entirely without any foundation at all, to 
propagate it with heightening circumstances, 
after it is once invented and set agoing. And 
others, though they would not propagate a lie, 
yet, which is a lower degree of falsehood, will 
let it pass without contradiction. But not- 
withstanding all this, human testimony re^ 
mains still a natural ground of assent ; and 
this assent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has 
happened, the /ac^ is, that mankind have, in 
different ages, been strangely deluded with pre- 
tences to miracles and wonders. But it is by 
no means to be admitted, that they have been 
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oftener, or are at all more liable to be deceived 
by these pretences, than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable 
degree of historical evidence for miracles, which 
are, on all hands, acknowledged to be fabu- 
lous. But suppose there were even the like his- 
torical evidence for these, to what there is for 
those alleged in proof of Christianity, which 
yet is in no wise allowed, but suppose this; the 
consequence would not be, that the evidence of 
the latter is not to be admitted. Nor is there 
a man in the world who, in common cases, 
would conclude thus. For what would such a 
conclusion really amount to but this, that evi- 
dence confuted by contrary evidence, or any 
way overbalanced, destroys the credibility of 
other evidence, neither confuted, nor over- 
balanced ? To argue, that because there is, if 
there were, like evidence from testimony, for 
miracles acknowledged false, as for those in 
attestation of Christianity, therefore the evi- 
dence in the latter case is not to be credited: 
this is the same as to argue, that if two men of 
equally good reputation, had given evidence 
in different cases no way connected, and one 
of them had been convicted of perjury, this 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole then, the general observa- 
tion that human creatures are so liable to be 
deceived, from enthusiasm in religion, and prin- 
ciples equivalent to enthusiasm in common mat- 
ters, and in both from negligence; and that 
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they areso capable of dishonestly endeavouring 
to deceive others; this does indeed weaken tlie 
evidence of testimony in all cases, but does not 
destroy it in any. And these things will appear, 
to different men, to weaken the evidence erf' tes- 
timony, in different degrees: in degrees pro- 
portionable to the observations they have made, 
or the notions they have any way taken up, 
concerning the weakness and negligence and 
dishonesty of mankind ; ot* concerning the pow- 
ers of enthusiasm, and prejudices equivalent to 
it. But it seems to me, that people do not 
know what they say, who affirm these things 
to destroy the evidence from testimony, which 
we have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing 
can destroy the evidence of testimony in any 
case, but a proof or probability, that persons 
are not competent judges of the facts to which 
they give testimony; or that they are actually 
under some indirect influence in giving it, in 
such particular case. Till this be made out, 
the natural laws of human actions require^ that 
testimony be admitted. It can never be suffi- 
cient to overthrow direct historical evidence, 
indolently to say, that there ar^ so many prii^ 
ciples, jfrom whence men are liable to be 
deceived themselves and disposed to deceive 
others, especially in matters of religion, that 
one knows not what to beheve. And it is sur- 
prising persons can help reflecting^ that this 
very manner of speaking supposes they are not 
satisfied that there is nothing in the evidence, 
o€ which they speak thus ; or that th^y cap 
avoid observing, if they do make this reftec- 
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tioD, that it is, on such a subject, a very ma- 
terial one*. 

And over against all these objections, is to 
be set, the importance of Christianity, as what 
must have engaged the attention of its first 
converts, so as to have rendered them less liable 
to be deceived from carelessness, than they 
would in common matters ; and likewise the 
strong obligations to veracity, which their reli- 
gion laid them under: so that the first and most 
obvious presumption is, that they could not be 
deceived themselves, nor would deceive others. 
And this presumption in this degree, is peculiar 
to the testimony we have been considering. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in them- 
selves, and have an air of positiveness, which 
sometimes is not very easy: yet they are neces- 
sary, and necessary to be repeated ; in order to 
connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before 
the view of the reader, what is proposed to be 
proved, and what is left as proved. Now the 
conclusion from the foregoing observations is, 
I think, beyond all doubt, this : that unbelievers 
must be forced to admit the external evidence 
for Christianity, i. e. the proof of miracles 
wrought to attest it, to be of real weight and 
very considerable; though they cannot allow it 
to be sufficient, to convince them of the reality 
of those miracles. And as they must, in all 
reason, admit this; so it seems to me, that 
upon consideration they would, in fact, adroit 

* 8m tb§ foregoing CJ^apter. 
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it; those of them, I mean^ who know any 
thing at all of the matter: in like manner as 
persons, in many cases, own, they see strong 
evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, 
which yet they cannot be convinced, are true: 
cases, suppose, where there is contrary testi- 
mony; or things which they think, whether 
with or without reason, to be incredible. But 
there is no testimony contrary to that which 
we have been considering : and it has been 
fully proved, that there is no incredibility, in 
Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from 
prophecy, I shall only make some few general 
observations, which are suggested by the Ana- 
logy of Nature ; i. e. by the acknowledged 
natural rules of judging in common matters, 
concerning evidence of a like kind to this 
from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one 
part of a prophecy, does not, in any degree, in- 
validate the proof of foresight, arising from the 
appearingcompletion of those other parts which 
are understood. For the case is evidently the 
samC) as if those parts, which are not under- 
stood, were lost, or not written at all, or writ- 
ten in an unknown tongue. Whether this ob- 
servation be commonly attended to or not, it is 
so evident, that one can scarce bring oneself to 
set down an instance in common matters, to 
exemphfy it. However, suppose a writing, 

{>artly in cypher, and partly in plain words at 
ength ; and that in the part one understood, 
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there appeared mention of several known facts; 
it would never come into any man's thoughts 
to imagine, that if he understood the whole, 
perhaps he might find, that those facts were 
not in reality known by the writer. Indeed, 
both in this example and the thing intended to 
be exemplified by it, our not understanding 
the whole (the whole suppose of a sentence or 
a paragraph) might sometimes occasion a 
doubt, whether one understood the literal 
meaning of such a part: but this comes under 
another consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should 
be incapable, for want of learning, or oppor- 
tunities of inquiry, or from not having turned 
his studies this way, even so much as to 
judge, whether particular prophecies have been 
throughout completely fulfilled ; yet he may 
see, in general, that they have been fulfilled 
to such a degree, as, upon very good ground, 
to be convinced of foresight more than human 
in such prophecies, and of such events being 
intended by them. For the same reason also, 
though, by means of the deficiencies in civil 
history, and the different accounts of his- 
torians, the most learned should not be able to 
make out to satisfaction, that such parts of 
the prophetic history have been minutely and 
throughout fulfilled ; yet a very strong proof 
of foresight may arise, from that general com- 
pletion of them, which is made out : as much 
proof of foresight, perhaps, as the giver of 
prophecy intended should ever be afforded by 
such parts of prophecy. 
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2. A long series of prophecy being applicable 
to such and such events, is itself a proof, that 
it was intended of them: as the rules, by which 
we naturally judge and determine, in commoQ 
cases parallel to this, will shew. This observa- 
tion I make in answer to the common objection 
against the application of the prophecies, that 
considering each of them distinctly by itself, 
it does not at all appear, that they were iftp 
tended of those particular events, to which 
they are applied by Christians ; and therefore 
it is to be supposed, that, if they meant any 
thing, they were intended of other events un- 
known to us, and not of these at all. 

Now there are two kinds of writing, which 
bear a great resemblance to prophecy, with re* 
spect to the matter before us : the my thological^ 
and the satirical, where the satire is, to a certain 
degree, concealed. And a man might be 
assured, that he understood what an author 
intended by a fable or parable, related without 
any application or moral, merely from seeing 
it to be easily capable of such application, and 
that such a moral might naturally be deduced 
from it. And he might be fully assured, that 
such persons and events were intended in a 
satirical writing, merely from its being appli* 
cable to them. And, agreeably to the last ob* 
servation, he might be in a good measure satis- 
fied of it, though he were not enough informed 
in affairs, or in the story of such persons, to un« 
derstand half the satire. For, his satisfaction, 
that he understood the meaning, the inteaded 
meaning, of these writings, would foe greater or 
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less in proportion as he saw the general turn of 
tbera to be capable of such application; and in 
proportion to the number of particular things 
capable of it. And thus, if a long series of 
prophecy is applicable to the present state of 
the church, and to the [political situations 
of the kingdoms of the world, some thousand 
years after these prophecies were delivered, 
and a long series of prophecy deUvered before 
the coming of Christ is applicable to him ; these 
things are in themselves a proof, that the 
prophetic history was intended of trim, and of 
those events: in proportion as the general turn 
of it is capable of such application, and to the 
number and variety of particular prophecies 
capable of it. And, though in all just way of 
consideration, the appearing completion of 
prophecies, is to be allowed to be tkus ex-* 
pkmatory of, and to determine their meaning; 
yet it is to be remembered farther, that the 
ancient Jews applied the prophecies to a Mes^ 
siah before his coniing, in much the same 
manner as Christians do now : and that the 
primitive Christians interpreted the propheciea 
respecting the state of the church and of the 
world in the last ages, in the sense, whick the 
event seen>s to confirm and verify. And fron% 
these things it may be ijnade appear : 

3. That the shewing even to a high piK^ 
bability, if that could be, that the pcophete^ 
thougl^ of some other events, m such su^d 
such, predictions, and not those at aJil which 
Ohristians allege to. be completions of ibose^ 
pvedictions; or that such and suich prop^eekft 

4 
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are capable of being applied to other events 

than those, to which Christians apply them 

that this would not confute or destroy the force 
of the argument from prophecy, even with 
regard to those very instances. For, observe 
how this matter really is. If one knew such a 
person to be the sole author of such a book, and 
was certainly assured, or satisfied to any degree, 
that one knew the whole of what he intended 
in it; one should be assured or satisfied to such 
degree, that one knew the whole meaning of 
that book : for the meaning of a book is no- 
thing but the meaning of the author. But if 
one knew a person to have compiled a book out 
of memoirs, which he received from another, 
of vastly superior knowledge in the subject of 
it, especially if it were a book full of great 
intricacies and difficulties; it would in no wise 
follow, that one knew the whole meaning of 
the book, from knowing the whole meaning of 
the compiler : for the original memoirs, i. e. 
the author of them, might have, and there 
would be no degree of presumption, in many 
cases, against supposing him to have, some 
farther meaning than the compiler saw. To 
say then, that the Scriptures and the things 
contained in them can have no other or farther 
meaning, than those persons thought or had, 
who first recited or wrote them ; is evidently 
saying, that those persons were the original, 
proper, and sole authors of those books, i. e. 
that they are not inspired : which is absurd, 
whilst the authority of these books is under 
examination ; i. e. till you have determined 
they are of no divine authority at all. Till 
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this be determined, it must in all reason be 
supposed, not indeed that they have, for this 
is taking for granted that they are inspired, 
but that they may have, some farther meaning 
than what the compilers saw or understood. 
And upon this supposition, it is supposabie 
also, that this farther meaning may be fulfilled. 
Now events corresponding to prophecies, in- 
terpreted in a different meaning from that, in 
which the prophets are supposed to have under- 
stood them ; this affords, in a manner, the same 
proof, that this different sense was originally 
intended, as it would have afforded, if the 
prophets had not understood their predictions 
in the sense it is supposed they did : because 
there is no presumption of their sense of them, 
being the whole sense of them. And it has been 
already shewn, that the apparent completions 
of prophecy, must be allowed to be explanatory 
of its meaning. So that the question is, whe- 
ther a series of prophecy has been fulfilled, in 
a natural or proper, L e. in any real, sense of 
the words of it. For such completion is 
equally a proof of foresight more than human, 
whether the prophets are, or are not, supposed 
to have understood it in a different sense. I 
say, supposed : for, though I think it clear, 
that the prophets did not understand the full 
meaning of their predictions; it is another 
question, how far they thought they did, and 
in what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose 
those persons busy themselves, who endeavour 
to prove that the prophetic history is appU- 
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cable to events, of the age in which it was 
written, or of ages before it. Indeed to have 
proved this before there was any appearance of 
a farther completion of it, might have answered 
some purpose; for it might have prevented the 
expectation of any such farther completion. 
Thus could Forphyry have shewn, that jsome 
principal parts of the book of Daniel^ for 
instance, the seventh verse of the seventh 
chapter, which the Christians interpreted of 
the latter ages, was applicable to events, which 
happened before or about the age of Antiockui 
Epiphanes; this might have prevented them 
from expecting any farther completion of it- 
And, unless there was then, as I think there 
must have been, external evidence concerning 
that book, more than is come down to us ; 
such a discovery might have been a stumblings 
block in the way of Christianity itself: con- 
sidering the authority which our Saviour had 
given to the book of Daniel^ and how much 
the general scheme of Christianity presupposes 
the truth of it. But even this discovery, had 
there been any such*, would be of very little 
weight with reasonable men. Now ; if this 
passage, thus applicable to events before the 
age of Porphyry J appears to be applicable also 
to events, which succeeded the dissolution of 
the Roman empire; I mention this, not at 

* It appears, that Porphyry did nothing #orth UMntioming in 
this way. For Jerom on the place says : Duos posteriorea bestias — 
in imo macedonum regno ponit. And as to the ten kings ; Decern 
reges enumeraiy qui fuerunt sa^isnmi: ipsosque tege» nan imtnft 
ponit regniy verbi gratia^ Macedonia ^ Syria, Amj ei Egypii^ 
ud de divertia regnis unum efficil resum ordinem. And in this 
way of intcnrpretatioiiy ASy thing may be mode of aHf Hlhig. 
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all as intending to insinuate, that the division 
of this empire into ten parts, for it plainly was 
divided into about that number, were, alone 
and by itself, of any moment in verifying the 
prophetic history ; but only as an example of 
the thing I am speaking of. And thus upon 
the whole, the matter of inquiry evidently 
must be, as above put, Whether the prophecies 
are applicable, to Christ, and to the present 
state of the world and of the church ; appli* 
cable in such a degree, as to imply foresight: 
not whether they are capable of any other 
application ; though I know no pretence for 
saying, the general turn of them is capable of 
any other. 

These observations are, I think, just; and 
the evidence referred to in them, real : though 
there may be people who will not accept of 
such imperfect information from Scripture. 
Some too have not integrity and regard 
enough to truth, to attend to evidence, which 
keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplexity, 
and which is much of a different sort from 
what they expected. And it plainly requires 
a degree of modesty and fairness, beyond what 
every one has, for a man to say, not to the 
world, but to himself, that there is a real ap- 
pearance of somewhat of great weight in this 
matter, though he is not able thoroughly to 
satisfy himself about it; but it shall have its 
influence upon him, in proportion to its ap» 
pearing reality and weight. It is much more 
easy, and more falls in with the negligence, 
presumption, and wilfulness of the generahty^ 
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to determine at once, with a decisive air. 
There is nothing in it. The prejudices arising 
from that absolute contempt and scorn, with 
which this evidence is treated in the world, I 
do not mention. For what indeed can be said 
to persons, who are weak enough in their 
understandings, to think this any presumption 
against it ; or, if they do not, are yet weak 
enough in their temper to be influenced by 
such prejudices, upon such a subject? 

I shall now, SECONDLY, Endeavour to 
give some account of the general argument 
for the truth of Christianity, consisting both of 
the direct and circumstantial evidence, consi- 
dered as making up one argument. Indeed to 
state and examine this argument fully, would 
be a work much beyond the compass of this 
whole treatise: nor is so much as a proper 
abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet 
the present subject requires to have some brief 
account of it given. For it is the kind of evi- 
dence, upon which most questions of difficulty, 
in common practice, are determined: evidence 
arising from various coincidences, which sup- 
port and confirm each other, and in this man- 
ner prove, with more or less certainty, the 
point under consideration. And I choose to do 
it also : First, because it seems to be of the 
greatest importance, and not duly attended to 
by every one, that the proof of revelation is, 
not some direct and express things only, but a 
great variety of circumstantial things also; and 
that though each of these direct and circum- 
stantial things, is indeed to be considered sepa* 
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rately, yet they are afterwards to be joined 
together ; for that the proper force of the evi- 
dence consists in the result of those several 
things, considered in their respects to each 
other, and united into one view : and in the 
next place, because it seems to me, that the 
matters of fact here set down, which are ac- 
knowledged by unbelievers, must be acknow-* 
ledged by them also to contain together a de- 
gree of evidence of great weight, if they could 
be brought to lay these several things before 
themselves distinctly, and then with attention 
consider them together ; instead of that cursory 
thought of them, to which we are familiarized. 
For being familiarized to the cursory thought 
of things, as really hinders the weight of them 
from being seen, as from having its due influ-'^ 
ence upon practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which 
is to be inquired into, is this : That over and 
above our reason and affections, which God 
has given us for the information of our judg^ 
ment and the conduct of our lives, he has 
also, by external revelation, given us an ac<^ 
count of himself and his moral government 
over the world, implying a future state of 
rewards and punishments ; i. e. hath revealed 
the system of natural religion : for natural re- 
ligion may be externally* revealed by God, 
as the ignorant may be taught it by mankind 

their fellow-creatures that God, I say, has 

given us the evidence of revelation, as well as 
the evidence of reason, to ascertain this moral 

♦ p^ 169, &c* 

X 
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system ; together with an account of a parti- 
cular dispensation of Providence, which rea- 
son could no way have discovered, and a par- 
ticular institution dff religion founded on it, 
for the recovery of mankind out of their pre- 
sent wretched condition, and raising them to 
the perfection and final happiness of their 
nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed^ 
may be considered as wholly historical. For 
prophecy is nothing but the history of events 
before they come to pass : doctrines also are 
matters of fact : and precepts come under the 
same notion. And the general design of Scrip- 
ture, which contains in it this revelation, thus 
considered as historical, may be said to be, to 
give us an account of the world, in this one 
single view, as God's world: by which it ap- 
pears essentially distinguished from all other 
books, so far as I have found, except such as 
are copied from it. It begins with an account of 
God's creation of the world, in order to ascer- 
tain, and distinguish from all others, who is the 
object of our worship, by what he has done : 
in order to ascertain, who he is, concerning 
whose providence, commands, promises and 
threatenings, this sacred book, all along, treats; 
the Maker and Proprietor of the world, he 
whose creatures we are, the God of nature: in 
order likewise to distinguish him from the idols 
of the nations, which are either imaginary be- 
ings, i. €. no beings at all ; or else part of that 
creation, the historical relation of which is here 
given. And St. JohUj not improbably, with 
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an eye to this Mosaic account of the creation, 
begins his Gospel with an account, of our 
Saviour's pre-existence, and that all things were 
made by him; and mthout nim was not any thing 
made that was made*: agreeably to the doc- 
trine of St. Paul, that God created all things 
by Jesus Christ -ji'. This being premised, the 
Scripture, taken together, seems to profess to 
contain a kind of an abridgment of the history 
of the world, in the view just now mentioned: 
that is, a general account of the condition of 
religion and its professors, during the continu- 
ance of that apostasy from God, and state 
of wickedness, which it every where supposes 
the world to lie in. And this account of the 
state of religion, carries with it some brief ac- 
count of the political state of things, as religion 
is affected by it. Revelation indeed considers 
the common affairs of this world, and what is 
going on in it, as a mere scene of distraction; 
and cannot be supposed to concern itself with 
foretelling, at what time, Rome or Babylon or 
Greece^ or any particular place, should be the 
most conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dis- 
soluteness, which all places equally aspire to 
be; cannot, I say, be supposed to give any ac- 
count of this wild scene for its own sake. But 
it seems to contain some very general account 
of the chief governments of the world, as th6 
general state of religion, has been, is, or shall 
be, affected by them, from the first transgres- 
sion, and during the whole interval of the 
world's continuing in its present state, to ^ 
certain future period, spoken of both in i\\e 

♦ Job. i. 3. + Eph. iii. 9. 

X 2 
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Old and New Testament, very distinctly, and 
in great variety of expression : The times of 
the restitution of all thing^: when the mystery 
of God shall be finished^ as he hath declared to 
his servants the prophets'f: when the God of 
heaven shall set up a kingdom^ which shall 
never he destroyed : and the kingdom shall not 
be left to other peopleX^ as it is represented to 
be during this apostasy, but judgment shall be 
given to the saints\\j and they shall reign^: and 
the kingdom and dominion^ and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whoh heaven^ shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High%. 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I 
would remark, how great a length of time, the 
whole relation takes up, near six thousand years 
of which are past : and how great a variety of 
things it treats of; the natural and moral sys- 
tem or history of the world, including the time 
when it was formed, all contained in the very 
first book, and evidently written in a rude and 
unlearned age ; and in subsequent books, the 
various common and prophetic history, and 
the particular dispensation of Christianity* 
Now all this together gives the largest scope 
for criticism ; and for confutation of what is 
capable of being confuted, either from reason, 
or froni common history, or from any inconsist- 
ence in its several parts. And it is a thing 
which deserves, I thmk, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some imagine, the supposed doubtful- 

* AcU iii. 21. + Rev. x. 7. % Dan. ii. 44. 

II Dan. vii. 23. f Rey. xxii. 5. § DaD. yii. 27. 
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ness of the evidence for revelation implies a 
positive argument that it is not trae ; it appears, 
on the contrary, to imply a positive argument 
that it is true. For, could any common reve- 
lation, of such antiquity, extent, and variety 
(for in these things the stress of what I am now 
observing lies) be proposed to the examination 
of the world : that it could not, in any age of 
knowledge and liberty, be confuted, or shewn 
to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction of rea- 
9onabIe men ; this would be thought a strong 
presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it 
must be a proof of it, just in proportion to the 
probability, that if it were false, it might be 
shewn to be so : and this, I think, is scarce 
pretended to be shewn, but upon principles 
and in ways of arguing, which have been 
clearly obviated*. Nor does it at all appear, 
that any set of men who believe natural reli- 
gion, are of the opinion, that Christianity has 
been thus confuted. But to proceed : 

* 

Together with the moral system of the 
world, the Old Testament contains a chro- 
nological account of the beginning of it, and 
from thence, an unbroken genealogy of man- 
kind for many ages before common history 
begins ; and carried on as much farther as to 
make up a continued thread of history of the 
length, of between three and four thousand 
years. It contains an account of God's making 
a covenant with a particular nation, that they 
should be his people, and he would be their 
God, in a peculiar sense ; of his oflen in|;erT 

• * Oh. ii. iii. &c. 
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posing miraculously in their affairs; giving 
them the promise, and, long after, the pos^ 
session of a particular country; assuring them 
of the greatest national prosperity in it, if they 
would worship him, in opposition to the idols 
which the rest of the world worshipped, and 
obey his commands ; and threatening them 
with unexampled punishments, if they dis- 
obeyed him, and fell into the general idolatry: 
insomuch that this one nation should continue 
to be the observation and the wonder of all 
the world. It declares particularly, that God 
would scatter them among all people^ from one 
end of the earth unto the other: but that when 
they should return unto the Lord their God^ 
he would have compassion upon them^ and 
gather them from all the nations^ whither he 
had scattered them : that Israel should be saved 
in the Lordj with an everlasting salvation ; and 
not be ashamed or co-founded ZQorld without 
end. And as some of these promises are con- 
ditional, others are as absolute, as any thing 
can be expressed : that the time should come, 
when the people should be all JrighteouSj and 
inherit the land for ever: that though God 
would make a full end of all nations whither he 
had scattered them^ yet would he not make a 
full end of them: that he would bring again 
the captivity of his people Israel, and plant 
them upon their land, and they should be, no 
more pulled up out of their land : that the seed 
of Israel should not cease from being a nation for 
ever*. It foretels, that God would raise them up 

* DenU zzriii. 64. Ch. xxz. 2, 3. Is. xlr. 17. Ch. far. 21. 
Jer« XXX. 11. Ch. xlvi. ?8. Amos ix. 15. Jer. xxxi. 36. 
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a particular person, in whom all his promises 
should finally be fulfilled; the Messiah, who 
should be, in an high and eminent sense, their 
anointed Prince and Saviour. This was fore- 
told in such a manner, as raised a general ex- 
pectation of such a person in the nation, as ap- 
pears from the New Testament, and is an ac- 
knowledged fact; an expectation of his coming 
at such a particular time, before any one ap- 
peared claiming to be that person, and when 
there was no ground for such an expectation 
but from the prophecies : which expectation, 
therefore, must in all reason be presumed to 
be explanatory of those prophecies, if there 
were anj doubt about their meaning. It seems 
moreover to foretel, that this person should be 
rejected by that nation, tp whom he had been 
so long promised, and though he was so much 
desired by them*. And it expressly foretels, 
that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles; 
and even that the completion of the scheme, 
contained in this book, and then begun, and in 
its progress, should be somewhat so great, that, 
in comparison with it, the restoration of the 
Jews alone would be but of small account. It 
is a light thing that thou $houldest be iny servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacoby aiid to restore the 
presei'ved of Israel : I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles J that thou may est be for sali- 
vation unto the end of the earth. And, hi the last 
daySy the mountain of the Lord's house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains^ and shall 

• Is. viii. 14, 15. Ch. zlix. 6. Ch. liii. Mai. i. 10, 11. and 
Ch. iri. 
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be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall 

Jlow into it for out of Zion shall go forth the 

law J and the zvbrd of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

And he shall judge among the nations and 

the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day^ and 
the idols he shall utterly abolish*. The Scripture 
farther contains an account, that at the time 
the Messiah was expected, a person rose up, in 
this nation, claiming to be that Messiah, to be 
the person, whom all the prophecies referred 
to, and in whom they should centre ; that he 
spent some years in a continued course of mira- 
culous works; and endued his immediate dis* 
ciples and followers with a power of doing the 
same, as a proof of the truth of that religion, 
which he commissioned them to publish : that, 
invested with this authority and power, they 
made numerous converts in the remotest coun- 
tries, and settled and established his religion in 
the world ; to the end of which, the Scripture 
professes to give a prophetic account of the 
estate of this religion amongst mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant 
of history, to have all this related to him, out 
of the Scripture. Or suppose such an one, 
having the scripture put into his hands, to re- 
mark these things in it, not knowing but that 
the whole, even its civil history, as well as the 
other parts of it, might be, from beginning to 

♦ Is. xiix. C. Ch. ii. Cii. xi. Gh. hi. 7.— Mai. i. 11.— To 
which must be added^ the other prophecies of the like kind, 
several in the New Testament, and very many in the Old ; which 
describe what shall be the completion of the repealed plan of Pro- 
yidence. 
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end, an entire invention ; and to ask. What 
truth was in it, and whether the revelation 
bare related, was real or a fiction ? And instead 
of a direct answer, suppose him, all at once, to 
be told the following confest facts ; and then 
to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree 
Ae profession and estabhshment of natural re- 
ligion, the belief that there is one God to be 
worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished here- 
after, as they obey and disobey it here ; in how 
very great a degree, I say, the profession and 
establishment of this moral system in the world, 
is owing to the revelation, whether real or 
supposed, contained in this book : the esta- 
biisnment of this moral s^'^stem, even in those 
countries which do not acknowledge the proper 
authority of the Scripture** Let him be told 
also, what number of nations do acknowledge 
its proper authority. Let him then take in 
the consideration, of what importance reUgion 
is to mankind. And upon these things, he 
might, I think, truly observe, that this sup- 
posed revelation's obtaining and being received 
in the world, with all the circumstances and 
effects of it, considered together as one event, is 
the most conspicuous and important eventin the 
history of mankind : that a book of this nature, 
and thus promulged and recommended to our 
consideration, demands, as if by a voice from 
heaven, to have its claims most seriously 
examined into : and that, before such exami- 

• p. 258. 
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nation,, to treat it with any kind of scoffing and 
ridicule, is an oflfence against natural piety. But 
it is to be remembered, that how much soever 
the establishment of natural religion in the 
world is owing to the Scripture-revelation, this 
does not destroy the proof of rehgion from 
reason ; any more than the proof of Euclid's 
Elements is destroyed by a man's knowing or 
thinking, that he should never have seen the 
truth of the several propositions contained in 
it, nor had those propositions come into his 
thoughts, but for that mathematician. 

Let such a person as Ave are speaking of, be, 
in the next place, informed, of the acknow- 
ledged antiquity of the first parts of this book : 
and that its chronology, its account of the time 
when the earth, and the several parts of it, 
were first peopled with human creatures, is no 
way contradicted, but is really confirmed, by 
the natural and civil history of the world, col- 
lected from common historians, from the state 
of the earth, and from the late invention of 
arts and sciences. And as the Scripture con- 
tains an unbroken thread of common and civil 
history, from the creation to the captivity, for 
between three and four thousand years: let the 
person we are speaking of be told in the next 
place, that this general history, as it is notcon- 
tradicted, but is confirmed by profane history 
as much as there would be reason to expect, 
upon supposition of its truth ; so there is no-^ 
thing in the whole history itself ^ to give any 
reasonable ground of suspicion, of its not being, 
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in the general, a faithful and literally true ge* 
nealogy of men, and series of things. I speak 
here only of the common Scripture-history, or 
of the course of ordinary events related in it; 
as distinguished from miracles, and from the 
prophetic history. In all the Scripture-narra-- 
tions of this kind, following events arise out of 
foregoing ones, as in all other histories. There 
appears nothing related as done in any age, not 
conformable to the manners of that age: no- 
thing in the account of a succeeding age, 
which, one would say, could not be true, or was 
improbable, from the account of things in the 
preceding one. There is nothing in the charac- 
ters, which would raise a thought of their being 
feigned; but all the internal marks imaginable 
of their being real. It is to be added also, that 
mere genealogies, bare narratives of the num- 
ber of years, which persons called by such and 
such names lived, do not carry the face of fic- 
tion; perhaps do carry some presumption of 
veracity: and all unadorned narratives, which 
have nothing to surprise, may be thought to 
carry somewhat of the like presumption too. 
And the domestic and the political history is 
plainly credible. There may be incidents in 
Scripture, which taken alone in the naked way 
they are told, may appear strange; especially 
to persons of other manners, temper, education: 
but there are also incidents of undoubted truth, 
in many or most persons lives, which, in the 
same circumstances, would appear to the full as 
strange. There may be mistakes of transcribers, 
there may be other real or seeming mistakes, 
not easy to be particularly accounted for: but 
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there are certainly no more things of this kind 
in the Scripture, than what were to have been 
expected in books of such antiquity; and no- 
thing, in any wise, sufficient to discredit the 
general narrative. Now, that a history claim- 
ing to commence from the creation, and ex- 
tending in one continued series, through so 
great a length of time, and variety of events, 
should have such appearances of reality and 
truth in its whole contexture, is surely a very 
remarkable circumstance in its favour. And as 
all this is applicable to the common history of 
the New Testament; so there is a farther cre- 
dibihty, and a very high one, given to it, by 
profane authors : many of these writing of the 
same times, and confirming the truth of cus- 
toms and events, which are incidentally as well 
as more purposely mentioned in it. And this 
credibility of the common Scripture-history, 
gives some credibility to its miraculous his- 
tory : especially as this is interwoven with the 
common, so as that they imply each other, and 
both together make up one relation. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to 
this person, that it is an acknowledged matter 
of fact, which is indeed implied in the forego- 
ing observation, that there was such a nation 
as the Jews^ of the greatest antiquity, whose 
government and general polity was founded on 
the law, here related to be given them by 
Moses as from heaven : that natural religion, 
though with rites additional yet no way con- 
trary to it, was their established religion, which 
cannot be said of the Gentile world : and that 
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their very being as a nation, depended upon 
their acknowledgment of one God, the God of 
the universe. For, suppose in their captivity 
in Babylon^ they had gone over to the religion 
of their conquerors, there would have remained 
no bond of union, to keep them a distinct peo- 
ple. And whilst they were under their own 
kings, in their own country, a total apostasy 
from God would have been the dissolution of 
their whole government. They in such a sense, 
nationally acknowledged and worshipped the 
Maker of heaven and earth, when the rest of 
the world were sunk in idolatry, as rendered 
them, in fact, the peculiar people of God. And 
this so remarkable an establishment and pre- 
servation of natural religion amongst them, 
seems to add some peculiar credibility to the 
historical evidence for the miracles of Moses 
and the Prophets : because these miracles are 
a full satisfactory account of this event, which 
plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot 
otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of 
history, be acquainted farther, that one claim- 
ing to be the Messiah, of Jewish extraction, rose 
up at the time when this nation, from the pro- 
pnecies abovementioned, expected theMessiah : 
that he was rejected, as it seemed to have been 
foretold he should, by the body of the people, 
under the direction of their rulers : that in the 
course of a very few years, he was believed on 
and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by 
great numbers among the Gentiles, agreeably 
to the prophecies of Scripture, yet not upon 
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the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles*, of 
which miracles we have also strong historical 
evidence: (by which I mean here no more 
than must be acknowledged by unbelievers, 
for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our 
evidence of miracles wrought in proof of 
Christianityt :) that this religion approving it- 
self to the reason of mankind, and carrying 
its own evidence with it, so far as reason is a 
judge of its system, and being no way contrary 
to reason in those parts of it which require to 
be believed upon the mere authority of its Au- 
thor; that this religion, I say, gradually spread 
and supported itself, for some hundred years, 
not only without any assistance from temporal 
power, but under constant discouragements, 
and often the bitterest persecutions from it ; 
and then became the religion of the world : 
that in the mean time, the Jewish nation and 
government were destroyed, in a very remark- 
able manner, and the people carried away cap- 
tive and dispersed through the most distant 
countries ; in which state of dispersion they 
have remained fifteen hundred years : and that 
they remain a numerous people, united amongst 
themselves, and distinguished from the rest of 
the world, as they were in the days of Moses^ 
by the profession of his law; and every where 
looked upon in a manner, which one scarce 
knows how distinctly to express, but in the 
words of the prophetic account of it, given so 
many ages before it came to pass ; Thou shaU 

• p. 486, &c. + p. 294, &c 
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become an astonishment ^ aproverbj and a 6y- 
tB>ord^ among all nations whither the Lord shall 
lead thee*. 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in 
the Jews remaining a distinct people in their 
dispersion, and the confirmation which this 
event appears to give to the truth of revela- 
tion ; may be thought to be answered, by tlieir 
religion's forbidding them inter-marriages with 
those of any other, and prescribing them a great 
many peculiarities in their food, by which they 
are debarred from the means of incorporating 
with the people in whose countries they live. 
This is not, 1 think, a satisfactory account of 
that which it pretends to account for. But 
what does it pretend to account for? The 
correspondence between this event and the 
prophecies; or the coincidence of botb^ with 
along dispensation of Providence of a peculiar 
nature, towards that people formerly? No. 
It is only the event itself, which is offered to 
be thus accounted for ; which single event taken 
alone, abstracted from all such correspondence 
and coincidence, perhaps would not have ap- 
peared miraculous : but that correspondence 
4nd coincidence may be so, though the event 
itself be supposed not. Thus the concurrence 
of our Saviour s being bom at Bethlehem^ with 
a long foregoing series of prophecy and other 
coincidences, is doubtless miraculous, the se- 
ries of prophecy, and other coincidences, and 
the event, being admitted : though the event 

♦ Deut. xxyiii. S7. 
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itself, his birth at that place, appears to Have 
been brought about in a natural way ; of 
which, however, no one can be certain. 

And as several of these events seem, in some 
degree expressly, to have verified the prophe* 
tic history already : so like.wise they may be 
considered farther, as having a peculiar aspect 
towards the full completion of it; as affording 
some presumption that the whole of it shall^ 
one time or other, be fulfilled. Thus, that the 
Jews have been so wonderfully preserved in 
their long and wide dispersion ; which is. in* 
deed the direct fulfilling of some propheciea, 
but is now mentioned only as looking forward 
to somewhat yet to come : that natural religion 
came forth from Judea, and spread, in the 
degree it has done over the world, before lost 
in idolatry; which together, with some other 
things, have distinguished that very place, im 
like manner, as the people of it are distin*^ 
guished : that this great change of religion over 
the earth, was brought about under the pro» 
fession and acknowledgment, that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah: things of this kind naturally 
turn the thoughts of serious men towards the 
full completion of the prophetic history, con* 
cerning the final restoration of that people ; 
concerning the establishment of the everlasting 
kingdom among them, the kingdom of the 
Messiah ; and the future state of the world, 
under this sacred government. Such circum- 
stances and events compared with these pro* 
phecies, though no completions of them, yet 
would not, I think, be spoken of as nothing in 
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the argument, by a person upon his first bemg 
informed of them. They fall in with the pro- 
phetic history of things still future, give it 
some additional credibility, have the appear- 
ance of being somewhat in order to the full 
completion of it- 

Indeed it requires a good degree of know* 
ledge, and great<:almness and consideration, to 
be able to judge, thoroughly, of the evidence 
for the truth of Christianity, for that part of 
the prophetic history, which relates to the si- 
tuation of the kingdoms of the world, and to 
the state of the Church, from the establishment 
of Christianity to the present time. But it 
appears from a general view of it, to be very 
material. And those persons who have tho- 
roughly examined it, and some of them were 
men of the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, 
and least liable to imputations of prejudice, 
insist upon it as determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of his- 
tory, first to recollect the passages above men- 
tioned out of Scripture, without knowing but 
that the whole was a late fiction, then to be 
informed of the correspondent facts now men- 
tioned, and to unite them all into one view : 
that the profession and establishment of natural 
religion in the world, is greatly owing, in dif- 
ferent ways, to this book, and the supposed 
revelation which it contains ; that it is acknow- 
ledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; that its 
chronology and common history are entirely 
credible ; that this ancient nation, the Jews^ of 
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whom it chiefly treats, appears to have been, in 
fact, the people of God, in a distinguislied 
sense; that, as there was a national expecta- 
tion amongst them, raised from the prophe- 
cies, of a Messiah to appear at such a time, so 
one at this time appeared claiming to be that 
Messiah; that he was rejected by this nation ; 
but received by the Gentiles, not upon the evi- 
dence of prophecy, but of miracles ; that the 
religion he taught supported itself under the 
greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at 
length became the religion of the world ; that 
in the mean time the Jewish polity was utterly 
destroyed, and the nation dispersed over the 
face of the earth; that notwithstanding this, 
they have remained a distinct numerous people 
for so many centuries, even to this day; which 
not only appears to be the express completion 
of several prophecies concerning them ; but 
also renders it, as one may speak, a visible and 
easy possibility that the promises made to them 
as anation, may yet be fulfilled. And to these 
acknowledged truths, let the person we have 
been supposing, add, as I think he ought, 
whether every one will allow it or no, the ob- 
vious appearances which there are, of the 
state of the world, in other respects besides 
what relates to the Jews, and of tlie Christian 
Church, having so long answered, and- still an- 
swering to the prophetic history. Suppose, I 
say, these facts set over against the things before 
mentioned out of the Scripture, and seriously 
compared with them ; the joint view of both 
together, must, I think, appear of very great 
weight to a considerate reasonable person : of 
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rauch greater indeed, upon havjpg then^i first 
laid before him, than is easy for us, who arei^o 
fan^iliari^edtQ them, to qonceive, without soii^e 
particular attentipQ for (hat purpose. 

AH these things, and the several particulars 
contained under them, require to be distinqtiy 
and most thoroughly examine^ into ; that thp 
weight of each may be judged of, upoij sucjj 
examination^and such conclusion drawn.^sjre- 
suits from their united forcef But this has pot 
been attempted here. I h^ve gpi>e no f^r^h^r 
than to shew, that the gert^r?il irpp6rfe(;t yi^w 
of them now given, the confest historio^l evir 
dence for miracles, and the uiany obvipus apr; 
pearing completions of prophepy, together wijij* 
thecolHiteral things* here roeptipned, apd t^ep^ 
are several othofs of the like sort; th^^t 9II tbis 
together, which, being fact, piust b^ acl^npyvr 
ledged by unbelievers, ^ippunts to re^J evidPDC^ 
of somewhat more than human in this matter: 
evidence muc^ mQv& important} than c^rple^s 
men^who have been accustpn^ed only to tr^flr 
sient and partial views of it, can imagihe; and 
indeed abundantly suj^qient tP act uppn^ i^nd 
the^e things, I appr^h^nd, must be ^cknPWr 
ledged by unbelievers, For though they Qiff.y 
sAy^ that the historical evidence of tniracjes 
wrought in attestation pf Christianity, is pot 
suffiqient to convince them, that suqh piirac)es 
were reftJly wrought; they ci^npt deny, th*t 
there is such historical evidencie, it ^ping 9^ 

* All the particular thines meDtioned in this chapter, not redu- 
€sk\t to the he^d, of certain miraclaB, or determinate compliliooi 
ofpcophecy. See p. 979, SSO. 

y2 
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known matter of fact that there is. They may 
say, the conformity between the prophecies and 
erents, is by accident : but there are many in- 
stances in which such conformity itself cannot 
be denied. They may say, with regard to such 
kind of collateral things as those above men- 
tioned, that any odd accidental events, without 
meaning, will have a meaning found in them 
by fanciful people : and that such as are fan- 
ciful in any one certain way, will make out a 
thousand coincidences, which seem to favour 
their peculiar follies. Men, 1 say, may talk 
thus : but no one who is serious, can possibly 
think these things to be nothing, if he considers 
tiie importance of collateral things, and even of 
lesser circumstances, in the evidence of proba- 
bility, as distinguished, in nature, from the 
evidence of demonstration • . In many cases in- 
deed it seems to require the truest judgment, 
to determine with exactness the weight of cir- 
cumstantial evidence : but it is very often al- 
together as convincing, as that, which is the 
most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Chris- 
tianity, considered as making one argument, 
may also serve to recommend to serious persons, 
to set down every thing, which they think may 
be of any real weight at all in proof of it, and 
particularly the many seeming completions of 
prophecy: and they will find, that, judging by 
the natural rules, by which we judge of proba- 
ble evidence in common matters, they amount 
to a much higher degree of proof, upon such a 
joint review, than could be supposed upon con- 
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sidering them separately, at different times; 
how strong soever the proof might before ap- 
pear to them, upon such separate views of it. 
For probable proofs, by being added, not only 
increase the evidence, but multiply it. Nor 
should I dissuade any one from setting down, 
what he thought made for the contrary side. 
But then it is to be remembered, not in order 
to influence his judgment, but his practice, that 
9 mistake on one side, may be, in its conse- 
quences, much more dangerous, thanamistake 
on the other. And what course is most safe, 
and what most dangerous, is a consideration 
thought very material, when we deliberate, 
not concerning events, but concerning conduct 
in ourtemfK)ral affairs. To be influenced by 
this consideration in our judgment, to believe 
or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as much preju- 
dice, as any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways, in dif- 
ferent men. For some are inclined to believe, 
what they hope ; and others, what they fear. 
And it is manifest unreasonableness, to apply 
to men's passions in order to gain their assent. 
But in deliberations concerning conduct, there 
is nothing which reason more requires to be 
taken into the account, than the importance of 
it. For, suppose it doubtful, what would be 
the consequence of acting in this, or in a con- 
trary manner: still, that taking one side could 
be attended with little or no bad consequence, 
and taking the other might be attended with 
the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced rea- 
son, of the highest moment towards determio- 
ing, how we are to act. But the truth of our 
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religion, like the truth of common matters, is to 
J^ judged of by all the evidence taken toge- 
ther. And unless the whole series of things 
which msiy be alleged in this argurnent, and 
every particular thmg in it, can reasonably be 
supposed to have been by accident; (for here 
the stress of the argument for Christianity lies ;) 
then is the truth of it proved : in like manner, 
as if in any common case, numerous events 
acknowledged, were to be alleged in proof of 
any other event disputed; the truth of the dis- 
puted event would be proved, not only if any 
one of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clearly imply it, but, though no one of them 
singly did so, if the whole of the acknowledged 
events taken together, could not in reason he 
supposed to have happened, unless the disputed 
one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage, the na- 
ture of this evidence gives to those persons, who 
attack Christianity, especially in conversation. 
iV)r it is easy to shew, in a short and lively 
manner, that such and such things are liable 
to objection, that this and another thing, is of 
little weight in itself; but impossible to shew, 
in like manner, the united force of the whole 
^tgument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear, 
that there is no presumption against a revela- 
tion as miraculous ; that the general scheme of 
Christianity, and the principal parts of it, are 
conformable to the experienced constituiioo of 
tbiogS) and the whole perfectly credible; so 
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the account now given of the positive evidence 
for it, shews, that this evidence is such, as, 
from the nature of it, cannot be destroyed ; 
though it should be lessened. 
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Of the Objections which may be made against 
arguing from the Analogy of Nature^ to 
Religion. 

If every one would consider, with such at- 
tention as they are bound, even in point of 
morality, to consider, what they judge and give 
characters of ; theoccasion of this chapter would 
be, in some good measure at least, superseded* 
But since this is not to be expected; for some 
we find do not concern themselves to understand 
even what they write against: since this trea- 
tise, in common with most others, lies open to 
objections, which may appear very material to 
thoughtful men at first sight ; and, besides that, 
seems peculiarly liable to the objections, of 
such as can judge without thinking, and of such 
as can censure without judging ; it may not be 
amiss to set down the chief of these objections 
which occur to me, and consider them to their 
hands. And they are such as these : 



cc 

4( 



" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties 
in revelation, by saying, that there are the 
same in natural religion ; when what is 
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** waQting is to clear both of them, of these 
** their common, as well as other their respec- 
" tive, difficulties : but that it is a strange way 
indeed of convincing men of the obligations 
of religion, to shew them, that they have as 
" little reason for their worldly pursuits : and 
a strange way of vindicating the justice and 
goodness of the Author of nature, and of re- 
moving the objections against both, to which 
the system of religion hes open, to shew, that 
the like objections lie against natural provi- 
dence; a way of answering objections against 
religion, without so much as pretending to 
make out, that the system of it, or the par- 
" ticular things in it objected against, are rea- 

^ sonable especially, perhaps some may be 

*• inattentive enough to add. Must this be 
•* thought strange, when it is confessed that 
♦* analogy is no answer to such objections : that 
" when this sort of reasoning is carried to the 
^^ utmost length it can be imagined capable of, 
*• it will yet leave the mind in a very itnsatis^ 
^' fied state: and that it must be unaccountable 
** ignorance of mankind, to imagine they will 
" be prevailed with to forego their present in- 
" terests and pleasures, from regard to religion, 
^* upon doubtful evidence/' 
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Now, as plausible as this way of talking may 
appear, that appearance will be found in a great 
measure owing to half-views, which shew but 
part of an object, yet shew that indistinctly; 
and to undeterminate language. By these 
means weak men are often deceived by others, 
and ludicrous men, by themselves. And even 
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those^ who are serious and considerate, cannot 
always readily disentangle, and at once clearly 
see through the perplexities, in which subjects 
themselves are m volved ; and which are height- 
ened by the deficiencies and the abuse of words. 
To this latter sort of persons, the following 
reply to each part of this objection severally, 
may be of sonae assistance; as it may also 
tend a little to stop and silence others. 

Firsts The thing wanted, i. e. what men 
require, is to have all difficulties cleared. And 
this is, or, at least for any thing we know to 
the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring 
to comprehend the Divine nature, and the 
whole plan of Providence from everlasting to 
everlasting. But it hath always been allowed 
to argue, from what is acknowledged, to what 
18 disputed. And it is in no other sense a 
poor thing, to argue from natural religion to 
revealed, in the manner found fault with, 
than it is to argue in numberless other ways 
of probable deduction and inference, in mat- 
ters of conduct, which we are continually re- 
duced to the necessity of doing. Indeed the 
epithet poor^ may be applied, I fear as pro- 
perly, to great part or the whole of human 
life, as it is to the things mentioned in the 
^ objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a phy- 
sician to have so little knowledge in the cure 
of diseases, as even the most eminent have ? 
To act upon conjecture and guess, where the 
life of man is concerned ? Undoubtedly it is: 
but not in comparison of having no skill at all 
in that useful art, and being obUged to act 
wholly in the dark. 
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Further: since it as unreasonable, as it is 
common, to urge objections against revelation, 
which are of equal weight against natural reli- 
gion ; and those who do this, if they are not 
confused themselves, deal unfairly with others, 
in making it seem, that they are arguing only 
against revelation, or particular doctrines of it, 
when in reality they are arguing against moral 
providence; it is a thing of consequence to 
shew, that such objections are as much levelled 
against natural religion, as against revealed. 
And objections, which are equally applicable 
to both, are properly speaking answered, by its 
being shewn that they are so, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without 
taking in the consideration how distinctly this 
is admitted, it is plainly very material to 
observe, that as the things objected against in 
natural religion, are of the same kind with 
what is certain matter of experience in the 
course of providence, and in the information 
which God affords us concerning our temporal 
interest under his government; so the objec- 
tions against the system of Christianity and the 
evidence of it, are of the very same kind with 
those which are made against the system and 
evidence of natural religion. However, the 
reader upon review may see, that most of the 
analogies insisted upon, even in the latter part 
of this treatise, do not necessarily require to 
have more taken for granted than is in the 
former ; that there is an Author of nature, or 
natural Governor of the world : and Christi- 
anity is vindicated, not from its analogy to 
natural religion, but chiefly, from its analogy 
to the experienced constitution of nature. 
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Secondly J Religion is a practical tiling, and 
consists in such a determinate course of life, as 
being what, there is reason to thinks is com^ 
manded by the Author of nature, and wilU 
upon the whole, be our happiness under his 
government. Now if men can be convinced, 
that they have the like reason to believe this, 
as to believe, that taking care of their temporal 
affairs will be to their advantage; such convic- 
tion cannot but be an argument to them for the 
practice of religion. And if there be really any 
reason for believing one of these, and endea- 
vouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves 
the necessaries and conveniences of it: then 
there is reason also for believing the other, and 
endeavouring to secure the interest it proposes 
to us. And if the interest, which religion pro- 
poses to us, be infinitely greater than our whole 
temporal interest; then there must be propor*- 
tionably greater reason^ for endeavouring to 
secure one, than the other ; since, by the sup- 
position, the probability of our securing one, 
is equal to the probability of our securing the 
other. This seems plainly unanswerable; and 
has a tendency to influence fair minds, who 
consider what our condition really is, or upon 
what evidence we are naturally appointed to 
act; and who are disposed to acquiesce in the 
terms upon which we live, and attend to and 
follow that practical instruction, whatever it 
be, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argu- 
ment referred to in the objection, lies in another 
place. For, it is said that the proof of religion 
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is involved in such inextricable difficulties, as to 
render it doubtful; and that it cannot be sup- 
posed, that if it were true, it would be left upon 
doubtful evidence. Here then, over and above 
the force of each particular difficulty or objec- 
tion, these difficulties and objections taken 
together, are turned into a positive argument 
against the truth of religion ; which argument 
would stand thus. If religion were true, it 
would not be left doubtful, and open to objec- 
tions to the degree in which it is : therefore 
that it is thus left, not only renders the evi- 
dence of it weak, and lessens its force, in pro- 
portion to the weight of such objections ; but 
also shews it to be false, or is a general pre- 
sumption of its being so. Now the observation, 
that from the natural constitution and course of 
things, we must in our temporal concerns, al- 
most continually, and in matters of great con- 
sequence, act upon evidence of a like kind and 
degree to the evidence of rehgion; is an answer 
to this argument : because it shews, that it is 
according to the conduct and character of the 
Author of nature to appoint we should act upon 
evidence like to that, which this argument 
presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint we 
should act upon ; it is an instance, a general one 
made up of numerous particular ones, of some- 
what in his dealing with us, similar to what is 
said to be incredible. And as the force of this 
answer lies merely in the parallel, which there 
is between the evidence for religion and for our 
temporal conduct; the answer is equally just 
and conclusive, whether the parallel be made 
out, by shewing the evidence of the former to 
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be higher, or the evidence of the latter to be 
lower. 

Thirdly^ The design of this treatise is not ta 
vindicate the character of God, but to shew the 
obUgations of men : it is not to justify his pro* 
vidence,,but to shew what belongs to us to do./ 
These are two subjects, and ought not to he 
confounded. And though they may at length 
run up into each other, yet observations may 
immediately tend to make out the latter, which 
do not appear, by any immediate connexion^ 
to the purpose of the former ; which is less oiar 
concern than many seem to think. For, 1st. It 
is not necessary we should justify the dispensa^ 
tions of Providence against objections/ any 
farther than to shew, that the things objected 
against may, for aught we know, be consistent 
with justice and goodness. Suppose then, that 
there are things in the system of this world, and 
plan of Providence relating to it, which taken 
alone would be unjust: yet it has been shewn 
unanswerably, that if we could take in the re« 
ference, which these things may have, to other 
things present, past and to come; to the whole 
scheme^ which the things objected against are 
parts of; these very things might, for aught we 
know, be found to be, not only consistent with 
justice, but instances of it. Indeed it has been 
shewn, by the analogy of what we see, not only 
possible that this may be the case, but credible 
that it is. And thus objections, drawn from 
such things, are answered, and Providence is 
vindicated, as far as religion makes its vindica- 
tion necessary. Hence it appears, 2dly, that 
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objections against the Divine justice and good-* 
ness are not endeavoured to be removed, by 
shewing that the like objections, allowed to be 
really concl usive Jie agai nst natural providence : 
but those objections being supposed and shewn 
not to be conclusive, the things objected against^ 
considered as matters of fact, are farther shewn 
to l)e credible, from their conformity to the 
constitution of nature; for instance, that God 
will reward and punish men for their actions 
hereafter, from the observation, that he does 
reward and punish them for their actions here. 
And this, I apprehend, is of weight. And I 
add, 3dly, it would be of weight, even though 
those objections were not answered. For, there 
being the proof of religion above set down; and 
Religion implying several facts; for instance 
again, the fact last mentioned, that God will 
reward and punish men for their actions here- 
after; the observation that his present method 
of government is by rewards and punishments, 
shews that future fact not to be incredible : 
whatever objections men may think they have 
against it, as unjust or unmerciful, according 
to their notions of justice and mercy; orM im^ 
probable from their belief of necessity. I say^, 
as improbable : for it is evident no objection 
against it, as tmjust^ can be urged from neces«> 
sity; since this notion as much destroys iojusr 
tice, as it does justice. Then 4thly, Though 
objections against the reasonableness of ih^ 
system of religion, cannot indeed be answered 
without entering into consideration of its rea* 
sonableness ; yet objections against the eredi*- 
bility or truth of )t, may. Because the systefa 

5 
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of it is reducible into what is properly matter 
of fact: and the truth, the probable truth, of 
facts, may be shewn without consideration of 
their reasonableness. Nor is it necessary, though, 
in some cases and respects, it is highly useful 
and proper, yet it is not necessary, to give a 
proof of the reasonableness of every precept 
enjoined us, and of every particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence, which comes into the sys- 
tem of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly 
a person c^' a right disposition is convinced of 
the perfection of the Divine nature and con- 
duct, the farther he will advance towards that 
perfection of religion, which St. John* speaks 
of. But the general obhgations of religion are 
fully made out, by proving the reasonableness 
of the practice of it. And that the practice 
of religion is reasonable, may be shewn, though 
no more could be proved, than that the sys- 
tem of it may be so, for aught we know to the 
contrary : and even without entering into the 
distinct consideration of this. And from hence, 
5thly, it is easy to see, that though the analogy 
of nature is not an immediate answer to ob- 
jections against the wisdom, the justice or 
goodness, of any doctrine or precept of reli- 
gion : yet it may be, as it is, an immediate 
and direct answer to what is really intended 
by such objections; which is, to shew that 
the things objected against are incredible. 

Fourthly^ It is most readily acknowledged, 
that the foregoing treatise is by no means satis- 
factory ; very far indeed from it : but so would 

♦ 1 Job. iv. 18. 
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any natural institution of life appear, if reduced 
into a system, together with its evidence. Leav- 
ing religion out of the case, men are divided in 
their opinions, whether our pleasures over- 
balance our pains : and whether it be, or be not, 
eligible to live in this world. And were all such 
controversies settled, which perhaps, in specula* 
tion, would be found involved in great difficult 
ties ; and were it determined upon the evidence 
of reason, as nature has determined it to our 
bands, that life is to be preserved: yet still, the 
rules which God has been pleased to afford us, 
for escaping the miseries or it and obtaining its 
satisfactions,the rules, for instance, of preserving 
health and recovering it when lost, are not only 
fallible and precarious, but very far from being 
exact. Nor are we informed by nature, in fu- 
ture contingencies and accidents, so as to rendcf 
it at all certain, what is the best method of ma- 
naging our affairs. What will be the success of 
our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of 
the word Success, is highly doubtful. And what 
will be the successof them in the proper sense of 
the word ; i. e. what happiness or enjoyment 
we shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a much 
higher degree. Indeed the unsatisfactory nature 
of the evidence, with which we are obliged to 
take up, in the daily course of life, is scarce to be 
expressed. Yet men do not throw away life, or 
disregard the interests of it, upon accountof thb 
doubtfulness. The evidence of religion then be- 
ing admitted real, those who object against it, as 
not satisfactory, i.e. as not being what they wish 
it, plainly forget the very condition of our be- 
ing: for satisfaction, in this sense, does not be- 
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long to such a creature as man. And, which is 
more material, they forget also the very nature 
of rehgion. For, religion presupposes,inall those 
who will embrace it, a certain degree of inte- 
grity and honesty; which it was intended to try 
whether men have or not, and to exercise in such 
as have it, in order to its improvement Reli- 
gion presupposes this as much, and in the same 
sense, as speaking to a man, presupposes he un- 
derstands the language in which you speak ; or 
as warning a man of any danger, presupposes 
that he hath such a regard to himself, as that 
he will endeavour to avoid it. And therefore the 
question is not at all. Whether the evidence of 
religion be satisfactory ; but Whether it be, in 
reason, sufficient to prove and discipline that 
virtue, which it presupposes. Now the evidence 
of it is fully sufficient for all those purposes of 
probation ; how far soever it is from being sa^ 
tisfactory , as to the purposes of curiosity, or any 
other : and indeed it answers the purposes of 
the former in several respects, which it would 
not do, if it were as overbearing as is required. 
One might add farther ; that whether the mo- 
tives or the evidence for any course of action be 
satisfactory, meaning here by that word, what 
satisfies a man, that such a course of action will 
in event be for his good ; this need never be, 
and I think, strictly speaking, never is, the prac^ 
tical question in common matters. But the 
practical question in all cases, is, Whether the 
evidence foracourseofactionbesuch,as, taking 
in all circumstances, makes the faculty within 
us, which is the guide and judge of conduct*, 

* See Dissert. II. 
Z 
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determine that course of action to be prudent. 
Indeed satisfaction that it will be for our interest 
or happiness, abundantly determines an action 
to be prudent: but evidence almost infinitelj 
lower than this, determines actions to be so 
too ; even in the conduct of every day. 

Fifthly J As to the objection concerning the 
influence which this argument, or any part of it, 
may, or may not, be expected to have upon men: 
I observe, as above, that religion being intended 
for a trial and exercise of the morality of every 
person's character, who is a subject of it; and 
there being, as I have shewn, such evidence for 
it, as is sufficient, in reason, to influence men to 
embrace it: to object, that it is not to be ima* 
gined mankind will be influenced by such evi- 
dence, is nothing to the purpose of the foregoing 
treatise. For the purpose of it is not to inquire, 
what sort of creatures mankind are; but what, 
the light and knowledge, which is afforded 
them, requires they should be: to shew how, in 
reason, they ought to behave ; not how, in fact, 
they will behave. This depends upon them- 
selves, and is their own concern : the personal 
concern of each man in particular. And how 
little regard the generality have to it, expe- 
rience indeed does too fully shew. But religion, 
considered as a probation, has had its end upon 
all persons, to whom it has been proposed with 
evidence sufficient in reason to influence their 
practice ; for by this means they have been put 
into a state of probation ; let them behave as 
they will in it. And thus, not only revelation, 
but reason also, teaches us, that by the evidence 
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of religion being laid before men," the designs of 
Providence are carrying on, not only with re- 
gard to those who will, but likewise with regard 
to those who will not, be influenced by it. 
However, lastly, the objection here referred to 
allows the things insisted upon in this treatise 
to be of some weight; and if so, it may be hoped 
it will have some influence. And if there be a 
probabihty that it will have any at all, there is 
the same reason in kind, though not in degree, 
to lay it before men, as there would be, if it 
were likely to have a greater influence. 

And farther, I desire it may be considered, 
with respect to the whole of the foregoing 
objections, that in this treatise I have argued 
upon the principles of others*, not my own : 
and have omitted what I think true, and of the 
utmost importance, because by others thought 
unintelligible, or not true. Thus I have argued 
upon the principles of the Fatalists, which I do 
not believe : and have omitted a thing of the 
utmost importance which I do believe, the moral 
fitness and unfitness of actions, prior to all will 
whatever ; which I apprehend as certainly to 
determine the Divine conduct, as speculative 
truth and falsehood necessarily determine the 
Divine judgment. Indeed the principle of 
liberty and that of moral fitness, so force 
themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the 

* By arguing wpon the principles of others^ the reader will ob< 
terre is meant ; not proving any thing fnym those principles, but 
w^UoUhMUmdxag them. Thus religion is proved, not from tlie 
opiaioo of necessity ; which is absurd : but noiiwilhAUinding or 
even Owugh that opinion were admitted to be true. 
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ancients as well as moderns, have formed their 
language upon it And probably it may appear 
in mine : though I have endeavoured to avoid 
it ; and in order to avoid it, have sometimes 
been obliged to express myself in a mannefy 
which wilTappear strange to such as do not ob- 
serve the reason for it : but the general argo« 
ment here pursued, does not at all suppose^ or 
proceed upon these principles. Now, these two 
abstract principles of liberty and moral fitness 
being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
other view than merely as a question of factr 
and in this view it is here considered. It is ob* 
vious, that Christianity, and the proof of it, are 
both historical. And even natural religion is, 
properly, a matter of fact. For, that there is a 
righteous Governor of the world, is so : and 
tlus proposition contains the general system of 
natural religion. But then, several abstract 
truths, and in particular those two principles, 
are usually taken into consideration in the proof 
of it ; whereas it is here treated of only as a 
matter of fact. To explain this : that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is an abstract truth : but that they appear so to 
our mind, is only a matter of fact. And thislast 
must have been admitted, if any thing was, by 
those ancient sceptics, who would not have 
admitted the former: but pretended to doubt, 
Whether there were any such thing as truth, or 
Whether we could certainly depend upon our 
faculties of understanding for the knowledge of 
it in any case. So likewise, that there is, in tiie 
nature of things, an original standard of right 
and wrong in actions, independent upon all will. 
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but which unalterably determines the will of 
God, to exercise that moral government over 
the world which religion teaches, i. e. finally 
and upon the whole to reward and punish men 
respectively as they act right or wrong ; this 
assertion contains an abstract truth, as well as 
matter of fact. But suppose in the present state 
every man, without exception, was rewarded 
and punished, in exact proportion, as he followed 
or transgressed that sense of right and wrong, 
which God has implanted in the nature of 
every man : this would not be at all an abstract 
truth, but only a matter of fact. And though 
this fact were acknowledged by every one ; yet 
the very same difficulties might be raised, as 
are now, concerning the abstract questions of 
liberty and moral fitness : and we should have a 
proof, even the certain one of experience, that 
the government of the world was perfectly 
moral, without taking in the consideration of 
those questions : and this proof would remain, 
in what way soever they were determined. And 
thus, God having given mankind a moral facul* 
ty, the object of which is actions, and which 
naturally approves some actions as right, and 
of good-desert, and condemns others as wrong, 
and of ill-desert, that he will, finally and upon 
tiie whole, reward the form^ and punish the 
latter, is not an assertion of an abstract truth, 
bat of what is as mere a fact, as his doing so at 
present would be. This future fact I have not 
indeed proved with the force with which it 
might be proved, from the principles of liberty 
and moral fitness; but without them havegiveq 
a really conclusive practical proof of it, which 

5 
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is greatly strengthened by the general analog 
of nature ; a proof, easily cavilled at, easily 
shewn not to be demonstrative, for it is not 
offered as such ; but impossible, I think, to be 
evaded or answered. And thus the obligations 
of religion are made out, exclusively of the 
questions concerning liberty and moral fitness; 
which have been perplexed with difficulties and 
abstruse reasonings, as every thing may. 

Hence therefore may be observed distinctly, 
what is the force of this treatise. It will be, to 
such as are convinced of religion upon the 
proof arising out of the two last mentioned 
principles, an additional proof and a confirma- 
tion of it : to such as do not admit those prin- 
ciples, an original proof of it*, and a confirma- 
tion of that proof. Those who believe, will 
here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of 
objections, and the evidence of it in a peculiar 
manner strengthened : those who do not be- 
lieve, will at least be shewn the absurdity of all 
attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain 
undoubted credibility of it ; and, I hope, a 
good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously 
think, that analog as here urged, has too great 
stress laid upon it : and ridicule, unanswerable 
ridicule, may be applied, to shew the argument 
from it in a disadvantageous light : yet there 
can be no question, but that it is a real one. 
For religion, both natural and revealed, im- 
plying in it numerous facts; analogy, being a 

* p. 135, 136, &c. 
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confirmation of all facts to which it can b^ 
applied, as it is the only proof of most, cannot 
but be admitted by every one to be a material 
thing, and truly of weight on the side of reli- 
gion, both natural and revealed : and it ought 
to be particularly regarded by such as profess 
to follow nature, and to be less satisfied with 
abstract reasonings. 



CONCLUSION. 

fT HATEVER account may be given of the 
strange inattention and disregard, in some 
ages and countries, to a matter of such import- 
ance as religion ; it would, before experience, 
be incredible, that there should be the like dis- 
regard in those, who have had the moral system 
of the world laid before them, as it is by Chris- 
tianity, and often inculcated upon them : 
because this moral system carries in it a good 
degree of evidence for its truth, upon its being 
barely proposed to our thoughts. There is no 
need of abstruse reasonings and distinctions, to 
convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, 
and will judgeit in righteousness ; though they 
may be necessary to answer abstruse difficul- 
ties, when once such are raised : when the very 
meaning of those words which express most 
intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, is 
j)retended to be uncertain ; and the clear truth 
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of the thing itself is obscured by the intricacies 
of speculation. But toan unprejudiced mind, ten 
thousand thousand instances of design, cannot 
.but prove a designer. And it is intuitively ma- 
nifest, that creatures ought to live under a du- 
tiful sense of their Maker; and that justice and 
charity must be his laws, to creatures whom he 
has made social, and placed in society. Indeed 
the truth of revealed religion, peculiarly so 
called, is not self-evident; but requires external 
proof, in order to its being received. Yet inat- 
tention, among us, to revealed religion, will be 
found to imply thesame dissolute immoral tem- 
per of mind, as inattention to natural religion : 
because, when both are laid before us, in the 
manner they are in christian countries of li- 
berty; our obligations to inquire into both, and 
to embrace both upon supposition of their truth, 
are obligations of the same nature. For, reve- 
lation claims to be the vbice of God : and our 
obligation to attend to his voice, is, surely, 
moral in all cases. And as it is insisted, that its 
evidence is conclusive,upon thorough considera- 
tion of it ; so it offers itself to us with manifest 
obvious appearances of having something more 
thab human in it, and therefore in all reason 
requires, to have its claims most seriously exa- 
mined into. It is to be added, that though light 
and knowledge, in what manner soever afforded 
lis, is equally from God; yet a miraculous re- 
velation has a peculiar tendency, from the first 
principles of our nature,to awaken mankind, and 
inspire them with reverence and awe: and this 
is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what claims 
to be so with such appearances of truth. It is 
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therefore most certain, that our obligations to 
inquire seriously into the evidence of Christi- 
anitjy and, upon supposition of its truth, to 
embrace it; are of the utmost importance, and 
moral in the highest and most proper sense. 
Let us then suppose, that the evidence of religion 
in general>and of Christianity, has been seriously 
inquired into, by all reasonable men among us^ 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, 
upon speculative principles of infidelity. And 
all of them do not content themselves with a 
bare neglect of religion, and enjoying their ima* 
ginary freedom from its restraints. Some go 
much beyond this. They deride God's moral 
government over the world. They renounce his- 
protection and defy his justice. They ridicule 
and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the 
Author of it ; and take all occasions to mani^ 
fest a scorn and contempt of revelation. Thii^ 
amounts to an active setting themselves against 
religion ; to what may be considered as a posiw 
tive principle of irreligion ; which they culti- 
vate within themselves, and, whether they itt-^ 
tend this effect or not, render habitual, as a 
good man does the contrary principle. And 
others, who are not chargeable with all thiisf 
profli^teness, yet are in avowed opposition- 
to religion, as if discovered to be groundless. 
Now admitting, which is the supposition we go 
upon, that these persons act upon what they 
think principles of reason, and otherwise ihey 
are not to be argued with ; it is really iocofi'- 
ceivable, that they should imagine they clearly 
see the whole evidence of it, considered in 
itself, to be nothing at all ; nor do they pre* 
tend this. They are far indeed from having a 
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just DotioD of its evidence: but they would not 
say its evidence was nothing, if they thought 
the system of it, with all its circumstances, 
were credible, like other matters of science or 
history. So that their manner of treating it 
must proceed, either from such kind of objec- 
tions against all relidon, as have been answered 
or obviated in the former part of this Treatise ; 
or else from objections and difficulties, sup- 
posed more peculiar to Christianity. Thus 
thev entertain prejudices against the whole 
notion of a revelation, and miraculous inter- 
positions. They find things in Scripture, 
whether in incidental passages, or in the gene- 
ral scheme of it, which appear to them unrea- 
sonable. They take for granted, that if Chris- 
tianity were true, the light of it must have 
been more general, and the evidence of it 
more satisfactory, or rather overbearing : that 
it must and would have been, in some way, 
otherwise put and left, than it is. Now this is 
not imagining they see the evidence itself to 
be nothmg, or inconsiderable ; but quite an- 
other thing. It is being fortified against the 
evidence, in some degree acknowledged, by 
thinking they see the system of Christianity, or 
soniewhat which appears to them necessarily 
connected with it, to be incredible or false ; for- 
tified against that evidence, which might, other- 
wise, make great impression upon them. Or, 
lastly, if any of these persons are, upon the 
whole, in doubt concerning the truth of Chris- 
tianity; their behaviour seems owing to their 
taking for granted, through strange inatten- 
tion, that such doubting is, in a manner, the 
same things as being certain against it. 
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To these persons, and to this state of opinion 
concerning religion, the foregoing Treatise is 
adapted. For, all the general objections against 
the moral system of nature having been obvi- 
ated, it is shewn, that there is not any pecuUar 
presumption at all against Christianity, either 
considered as not discoverable by reason, or as 
unlike to what is so discovered ; nor any worth 
mentioning, against it as miraculous if any at 
all ; none certainly, which can render it in the 
least incredible. It is shewn, that upon suppo- 
sition of a divine revelation, the analogy of 
nature renders it before hand highly credible, 
I think probable, that many things in it must 
appear liable to great objections ; and that we 
must be incompetent judges of it, to a great 
degree. This observation is, I think, unques- 
tionably true, and of the very utmost import- 
ance : but it is urged, as I hope it will be un- 
derstood, with great caution of not vilifying the 
faculty of reason, which is the candle of the 
Lord within u^ ; though it can afford no lights 
where it does not shine ; nor judge, where it 
has no principles to judge upon. The objec- 
tions here spoken of, being first answered in 
the view of objections against Christianity, as a 
matter of fact, are in the next place considered 
as urged more immediately against the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of the Christian 
dispensation. And it is fully made out that 
they admit of exactly the like answer, in every 
respect, to what the like objections against tfie 
constitution of nature admit of : that, as partial 
views give the appearance of wrong to thi&gs, 

• Pror. XX. tr. 
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which, upon farther coosideratioD and know- 
ledge of their relations to other things, are 
found just and good^; so it is perfectly credi- 
b}^ that the things objected, against the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Christian dispensa*- 
tton, may be rendered instances of wisdom and 
goodness, by their reference to other things 
beyond our view; because Christianity is a 
SQheme as much above our comprehensioo, 
as that of nature; and hke that, a scheme 
in which means are made use of to accomplish 
ends, and which, as is most credible, may be 
carried on by general laws. And it ought, to 
bf^attended to, that this is not an answer taken^ 
merely or chiefly from our ignorance; but 
frpm somewhat positive, which our obser- 
vation shews us. Por, to like objections^ the 
lijiji^ answer is experien<!;ed to be just, in num* 
berle^s parallel cases. The objections against 
the Christian dispensation, and the. method by 
which it is carried on, having been thus obvi- 
ated, in general and together ; the chief of 
ll)em are considered. distinctly, and the parti-* 
cular things objected to are shewn credibbi by 
their perfect analogy^ each apart, to the coo- 
stitutionof nature. Thusj if inan. be fallen 
fitQin.his primitive state, and to be restored, 
aiy] infinite wisdom and ppwer engages in ac« 
CQffiiplishing OUT recovery : it were to have been 
ei;pected, it is said, that this should have been 
effected at once; and not by such a long series 
of jqoiean]^, and such a variCMis economy of per--^ 
8QQS and things; one dispensation preparatory^ 
to another, this to a farther one, and so on 
through an indefinite number of ages, before 
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the €nd of the scheme proposed can be cotiv* 
pletel J' accomplished ; a scheme conducted by 
infinite wisdom, and executed by almighty 
power. But now on the contrary, our finding 
that every thing in the constitution and course 
of nature is thus carried on, shews such expec* 
tations concerning revelation to be hi^ly vta^ 
reasonable ; and is a satisfactory answer to thein, 
when urged as objections against the crcdibi-^ 
lity, that the great scheme of Providence id 
the redemption of the world may be of this 
kind, and to be accomplished in this manner. 
As to tlie particular me^od of our redemptioit^ 
the appointment of a Mediator between God 
and man : this has been shewn to be most 
obviously analogous to the general conduct of 
nature, i. e. the God of nature, in appointing 
others to be the instruments of his mercy, as 
we cKperience in the daily courseof providence. 
The condition of this world, which the doctrine 
of our redemption by Christ presupposes, so 
much falls in with natural appearances, that 
heathen moralists inferred it from those appear* 
ances : inferred, that human nature was ^tten 
from itsoriginal rectitude, and> in consequence 
of this, degraded from its primitive happiness. 
Or, however this opinion came into the world, 
these appearances must have kept up the tra-* 
dition, and confirmed the belief of it. And as 
it was the general opinion under the light of 
nature, that repentance and reformation alone 
and by itself, was not sufficient to do away sin, 
and procure a full remission of the penalties 
annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing 
does not at all lead to any such conclusion : so 
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every day's experience shewsjus, that reforma- 
tion is not, in any sort, sufficient to prevent the 
present disadvantages and miseries, which, in 
the natural course of things, God has annexed 
to folly and extravagance. Yet there may be 
ground to think that the punishments, which, 
by the general laws of divine government, are 
annexed to vice, may be prevented : tliat pro- 
vision may have been, even originally, made, 
that they should be prevented by some means 
or other, though they could not by reformation 
alone. For we have daily instances of such 
niercj/^ in the general conduct of nature : com- 
passion provided for misery*, medicines for dis- 
eases, friends against enemies. There is pro- 
vision made, in the original constitution of the 
world, that much of the natural bad conse- 
quences of our follies, which persons themselves 
alone cannot prevent, may be prevented by the 
assistance of others ; assistance which nature 
enables, and disposes, and appoints them to 
afford. By a method of goodness analogous 
to this, when the world lay in wickedness and 
consequently in ruin, God so loved the worlds 
that he gave his only begotten Son to save it : and 
Ae being made 'perfect by sufferings became the 
author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
him-f. Indeed neither reason nor analogy would 
lead us to think, in particular, that the inter- 
position of Christ, in the manner in which he 
did interpose, would be of that efficacy for re- 
covery of the world, which the Scripture teachea 



* Senn. at the Rolls, p. 106. 
t Job. iii. 10. Heb. ▼• 9« 
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US it was : but neither would reason nor analogy 
lead us to think, that other particular means 
would be of the efficacy, which experience 
shews they are, in numberless instances. And 
therefore, as the case before us does not admit 
of experience ; so, that neither reason nor ana^ 
logy can shew, how or in what particular way, 
theinterpositionof Christ, as revealed in Scrip- 
ture, is of that efficacy, which it is there repre- 
sented to be ; this is no kind nor degree of pre* 
sumption against its being really of that effi- 
cacy. Farther: the objections against Christi- 
anity, from the light of it not being universal, 
nor its evidence so strong as might possibly be 
given us, have been answered by the general 
analogy of nature. That God has made such 
variety of creatures, is indeed an answer to the 
former : but that he dispenses his gifts in such 
variety, both of degrees and kinds, amongst 
creatures of the same species, and even to the 
same individuals at different times ; is a more 
obvious and full answer to it. And it is so far 
from being the method of Providence in other 
cases^ to afford us such overbearing evidence, 
as some require in proof of Christianity : that on 
the contrary, the evidence upon which we are 
naturally appointed to act in common matters, 
throughout a very great part of life, is doubt- 
fulin ahigh degree. And, admitting the fact, that 
God has afforded to some, no more than doubtful 
evidence of religion : the same account may be 
givenofit,asof difficulties and temptations with 
regard to practice. But as it is not impossible*, 

• p. «71. ftc. 
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surely, that this alleged doubtfulness may be 
men's own fault; it deserves their most serious 
consideration, whether it be not so. However, 
it is certain, that doubting implies a degree of 
evidence for that, of which we doubt : and that 
this degree of evidence, as really lays us under 
pbligations, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout 
credible: nor is there, I think, any thing re^ 
lating to the revealed dispensation of things, 
more different from the exi>erienced constitu- 
tion and course of nature, than some parts of 
the constitution of nature, are from other parts 
of it. And if so, the only question which re- 
mains, is, what positive evidence can be alleged 
for the truth of Christianity. This too in ge- 
neral has been considered, and the objections 
against it estimated. Deduct therefore what is 
to be deducted from that evidence, upon ac- 
count of any weight which may be thought to 
remain in these objections, after what the ana- 
logy of nature has suggested in answer to tbem : 
and then consider, what are the practical con- 
sequences from all this, upon the most scepti- 
cid principles, one can argue upon : (for I am 
writing to persons who entertain these princi- 
ples :) and upon such consideration, it will be 
ob\dous, that immorality, as little excuse as it 
admits of in itself, is greatly aggravated, in 
persons who have been made acquainted with 
Christianity, whether they believe it, or not: 
because the moral system of nature, or natural 
religion, which Christianity lays before us, ap- 
proves itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable 
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mind upon seeing it proposed. In the next 
place, with regard to Christianity, it will b^ 
observed ; that there is a middle, between a 
full satisfaction of the truth of it, and a satis^ 
faction of the contrary. The middle state of 
mind between these two, consists in a serious 
apprehension that it may be true ; joined with 
doubt, whether it be so. And this, upon the 
best judgment I am able to make, is as far to- 
wards speculative infidelity, as any sceptic can 
at all be supposed to go, who has had true 
Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, 
laid before him, and has in any tolerable mea- 
sure considered them. For I would not be mis- 
taken to comprehend all, who have ever heard 
of it : because it seems evident that in many 
countries, called Christian, neither Christiani- 
ty, nor its evidence, are fairly laid before men. 
And in places where both are, there appear to 
be some, who have very little attended to either, 
and who reject Christianity with a scorn pro- 
portionate to their inattention ; and yet are by 
no means without understanding in other mat- 
ters. Now it has been shewn, that a serious 
apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays 
persons uhder the strictest obligations of a se- 
rious regard to it, throughout the whole of 
their life : a regard not the same exactly, but in 
many respects nearly the same, with what a full 
conviction of its truth would lay them under. 
Lastly, it will appear, that blasphemy and 
prophaneness, I mean with regard to Christi- 
anity, are absolutely without excuse. For there 
is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness 
of vanity or mirth : and these, <:onsidering the 

A A 
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infinite importance of the subject, are no such 
temptations as to afford any excuse for it. If 
this be a just account of things, and yet men 
can go on to viHfy or disregard Christianity, 
which is to talk and act, as if they had a de- 
monstration of its falsehood ; there is no rea- 
son to think they would alter their behaviour 
to any purpose, though there were a demon- 
stration of its truth. 



THE END OF THE SECOND PART. 



TWO BRIEF DISSERTATIONS: 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IN' the first copy of these papers^ I had in^ 
serted the txoo foUoxdng Dissertations into the 
chapters^ Of a future Life^ and^ Of the moral 
Government of God; mth which they ate 
closely connected. But as they do not directly 
fall under the title of the foregoing Treatise^ 
and would have kept the subject of it too long out 
of sight ; it seemed more proper to place them 
by themselves. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

O/* Personal Identity. 

\Yh ETHER we are to live in a future state, 
as it is the most important question which can 
possibly be asked , so it is the most intelligible 
one which can be expressed in language. Yet 
strange perplexities have been raised about the 
meaning of that identity or sameness of per- 
son , which is implied in the notion of our 
living now and hereafter, or in any two suc- 
cessive moments. And the solution of these 
difficulties hath been stronger, than the diffi- 
culties themselves. For, personal identity has 
been explained so by some, as to render the 
inquiry concerning a future life, of no conse- 
quence at all to us the persons who are makiqg 
it And though few men can be misled by 
such subtleties ; yet it may be proper a lit^e 
to consider them. 

Now when it is asked, wherein personal iden- 
tity consists, the answer should be the same, as 
if it were asked, wherein consists similitude or 
equality ; that aJl attempts to define, would but 
perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in 
ascertaining the idea. For as, upon two tri- 
angles being compared or viewed together, 
there arises to themmd the idea ofsimilitude: or 
upon twice two, and four,the idea of equality : 
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so likewise, upon comparing the conscious- 
nesses of ones self or ones own existence in any 
two moments, there as immediately arises to 
the mind the idea of personal identity. And 
as the two former comparisons not only give us 
the ideas of similitude and equality ; but also 
shew us, that two triangles are alike, and twice 
two, and four, are equal : so the latter compa- 
rison not only gives us the idea of personal iden- 
tity, but also shews us the identity of ourselves 
in those two moments ; the present, suppose, 
artd that immediately past; ot the present, and 
tiiat, la month, a year, or twenty years past. 
Ot i*i other words, by reflecting upon that, 
which is my self now, and that, whidi was my 
iBieff twenty yeans ago, I discern they are ttot 
two, but otie and tte same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past 
does thus ascertain olir personal identity to 
<H!iVselves, yet to say, that it makes personal 
identity, or is necessary to our being the same 
pei'sotis, is to say, that a person has not existed 
a sSrtgle moment, nor done -one action, but 
what he can remember ; indeed none but what 
he reflects upon. And one should really think 
it self-evident, that consciousness of personal 
Identity presupposes, and therefore caHnot 
<eoiistitute, personal identity ; any more than 
IcAcmtedge, in atiy other case, cafn cotistitute 
trH^fbi which it presupposes. 

1^ wonderful tnfistake may posshbly fcave 
WiwB flx>m hence, th6t to be 'endued vrith con- 
gci^saess, is inseparable frctoi the idea of a 
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person^ or inteJHgent being. For, this might 
be expressed in^curately thus, that conscious- 
ness makes personality : and from hence it 
itiightbe concluded to make personal identity. 
But tliough present consciousness of what we. 
at present do and feel, is necessary to our be-, 
iog tlie. persons we now are; yet present con-' 
sciousness of past actions or feelings, is not ne-. 
cossary to our being the same persons, who per^* 
formed those actions or had those feelings. 

Tihe inquiry, what qiakes vegetables Hjfm 
same in the common Aoceptation of the wonii 
does not appear to have any relation to this of 
personal idenitity : because the word, ^ame^ 
when applied to them AUjd to person, is not only 
applied to different sdfi^jectGi, but it is also use^ 
in different senses. Jlor when a man swears to 
the same tree, as havtog stood fifty years in th^ 
same pJace, he. means only tl^e same as to all 
the purposes of property and uses of common 
-Idfe, aad not that £he tree has been all that 
tihie itbesaiiie in the^striict piboJosophical sen^se 
otHhe w.ord. For. he does not k<K>w, whether 
any one particle of the present itree, be the saane 
with any one particle of the tree wtiichsl^Qd 
i» the jsarae place fifty years ago. And if U^ 
have not one conmioo par tide of matter, they 
caonot be the sanie/tiree in the proper philpso- 
pkic sense of the wond mmc : it h^mg evi- 
dently a ^contradiction in iberuis, to say they are, 
when no part of their suJDstance, and no one pf 
their piroperties is the same : no part . of their 
^substance, by the supposition; no one of^tjbeir 
properties, because it is allowed, that the same 
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pit>p€rty cannot be transferred from one sub- 
stance to another. And therefore when we say 
the identity or sameness of a plant consists in 
a continuation of the same life, communicated 
under the same organization, to a number of 
particles of matter, whether the same or not ; 
the word samej when applied to life and to or- 
ganization^ cannot possibly be understood to 
signify, what it signifies in this very sentenoe, 
when applied to matter. In a loose and popu- 
lar sense then, the life and the organization and 
the plant are justly said to be the same, not- 
withstanding the perpetual change of ihe parts. 
But in a strict and philosophical manner of 
speech, no man^ no being, no mode of being, 
no any-thing, can be the same with that, with 
which it hath indeed nothing the same. Now 
sameness is used in this latter sense when ap- 
plied to persons. The Identity of these, there- 
fore, cannot subsist with diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and, demonstra- 
tively, as I think, determined, is proposed by 
Mr. Locke in these words, Whether it^ i.e. the 
same self or person, be the same identical sub- 
stance? And he has suggested what is a much 
better answer to the question, than that which 
he gives it in form. For he defines Person, d 
thinking intelligent beings &c. and personal 
identity, the sameness of a rational being*. The 
question then is, whether the same rational 
being is the same substance: which needs no 
answer, because Being and Substance, in this 
place, stand for the same idea. The ground 

* Lockers WoASf toL I. p. 140. 
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of the doubt, whether the same person be the 
same substance, is said to be this ; that the 
consciousness of our own existence, in youth 
and in old*age, or in any two joint successive 
moments, is not the same ifulividual action*^ 
\. e. not the same consciousness, but different 
successive consciousnesses. Now it is strange 
that this should have occasioned such perplex-- 
ities. For it is surely conceivable, that a per- 
son may have a capacity of knowing some ob- 
ject or other to be the same now, which it ^vas 
when he contemplated it formerly : yet in this 
case, where, by the supposition, the object is 
perceived to be the same, the perception of it 
m any two moments cannot be one and the 
same perception. - And thus, though the sue* 
cessive consciousnesses which we have of our 
own existence are not the same, yet are they 
consciousnesses of one and the same thing or 
object; of the same person, self, or living 
agent. The person, of whose existence the 
consciousness is felt now, and was felt an hour 
or a year ago, is discerned to be, not two 
persons, but one and the same person; and 
therefore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject 
appear hasty : and he seems to profess himself 
dissatisfied with suppositions, which he has made 
relating to it t* But some of those hasty obser- 
vations have befen carried to a strange length by 
others ; whose notion, when traced and exa- 
mined to the bottom, amounts, I think, to- 

* Lodce, p. 146, 147. f Locke, p. 152. 
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this*: " that Personality is not a permanent, 
^' but a transient thing : that it lives and dies, 
^^ begins and ends continually : that no one can 
^^ any more remain one and the same person 
*.' two moments together, than two successive 
*^ moments can be one and the same moment : 
" thatoursubstanceisindeedcontinually change- 
" ing; but whether this be so or not, is, it stems, 
" nothing to the purpose; since it is not sub-. 
" stance, but consciousness alone, which coa- 
stitutes personality ; which consciousness, be- 
ing successive, cannot be the same in any two 
moments,, nor consequently the personality 
constituted by it/' And from hence it must 
follow, that it is ♦a fallacy upon ourselves, to 
charge our present selvies wkh any thing wedid, 
or toimagine our present selves interested in any 
thing which befell us, yesterday ; or that our prcr 
sent self will be interested in what will befall us 
to-^mor row -..since our present self is not, in re- 
ality, the sarae wi*h the self ^of yesterday,, but 
another like self or person coming in its room, 
«and mistaken for it; to which a1ilother^self v^ill 
succeed to-morrow. This, I say, must follow: 
for if the self or person of >to*day.> aud that of 
to-morrow, are not the same, but only like per- 
sons ; the person of toi-day^ is reaUy bOi ioftore 
i«teiiested in what wall befall iJie person: jofrto- 
coorrow^ tihan in what wiU: befall any ;otJiuer 
jierson. It may be thoughtperhaps, tbat^tlbisis 
iiot a just repnesentation of the Opinion .iw^; are 
speakutgof: becaruse those who riuaioitaiat it 
allow, l£at a person is the aame as far baokias 

* See an answer to Dr. Clarke\ tliird Defence of his letter to 
Mr. Dodwll, id editi p. 44, 66, &c. 
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his remembrance reaches* And indeed thej do 
use the words, Identity and same person. Nor 
will language permit these words to be laid 
afiide: since if they were, there must be, I know 
not what ridiculous periphrasis, substituted in 
the room of them. iBut they cannot, consist- 
ently with themselves, mean, that the.ptosou 
is really the same. For, it is self^vrdent, tfaa4; 
•the personality cannot be really the ssune, if, as 
tliey expressly assert, that in which it consists, 
is not the same. And as, consistently with 
themselties, they cannot, so, I think it appears, 
they do liot, 4ne&n, that the person is reaiiy the 
same, but only that he is so in a fictitious sense : 
in such a sense only as they assert, for this 
they <io ass^ert, that any number of persons 
wifetever may be the same person. The bare 
\infolding this notion, aoad laying it thus naked 
and open, seems the best jconiiitation of it. 
However, si»ce great stress is said to be put 
upon it, I add the following things. » 

First J This notion is absolutely contradictory 
to thatcertain con viction, which necessarily and 
every moment rises within us, when we tmiin 
our thoughts upon ourselves, when we reflect 
tipon what is past, and look forward upon what 
is to come. AH imagination of a daily change 
of that living agent wladch eaich «Eian calls him- 
self, for another, or of any sochchangethrough- 
out our whole present life, is entirely borne 
down by <Mir nat^iral sense of things. Nor is it 
{possible for a person in his wits, to alter his 
conduct, witii iregard to his hesdth or affisiirs, 
from a suspicion, that tiiough he should live 
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to-niorrowy he should not, however, be the 
same person he is to to-day. And yet, if it be 
reasonable to act, with respect to a future life, 
upon this notion that personality is transient ; 
it is reasonable to act upon it, with respect to 
the present. Here then is a notion equally 
applicable to religion and to our temporal 
concerns; and every one sees and feels Uie 
inexpressible absurdity of it in the latter case : 
if therefore any can take up with it in the for- 
mer, this cannot proceed from the reason of 
the thing, but must be owing to an inward 
unfairness, and secret corruption of heart. 

Secondly^ It is not an idea, or abstract no- 
tion, or quality, but a being only, which is 
capable of life and action, of happiness and 
misery. Now all beings confessedly continue 
the same, during the whole time of their ex- 
istence. Consider then a living bemg now 
existing, and which has existed for any time 
alive : this living being must have done and 
suffered and enjoyed, what it has done and suf- 
fered and enjoyed formerly, (this living being, 
I say, and not another,) as really as it ooes and 
suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers and 
enjoys this instant. All these successive actions, 
enjoyments, and sufferings, are actions, enjoy- 
ments, and sufferings, of the same living being. 
And they are so, prior t6 all consideration of 
its remembering or forgetting : since remem- 
bering or forgetting can make no alteration in 
the truth of past matter of fact. And suppose 
this being endued with limited powers of know- 
ledge and memory, there is no more difficulty 
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in conceiving it to have a power, of knowing 
itself to be the same living being which it was 
some time ago, of remembering some of its 
actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, and for- 
getting others, than in conceiving it to know 
or remember or forget any thing else. 

Thirdly^ Every person is conscious, that he 
is now the same person or self he was, as far 
back as his remembrance reaches : since when 
any one reflects upon a past action of his own, 
he is just as certain of the persop who did that 
action, namely, himself, the person who now 
reflects upon it, as he is certain that the action 
was at all done. Nay very often a person's as- 
surance of an action having been done, of which 
he is absolutely assured, arises wholly from the 
consciousness that he himself did it. And this 
he, person, or self, must either be a substance, 
or the property of some substance. If he, if 
person, be a substance ; then consciousness that 
he is the same person, is consciousness that he 
is the same substance. If the person, or he, be 
the property of a substance; still consciousness 
that he is the same property is as certain a proof 
that his substance remains the same, as con- 
sciousness that he remains tlie same substance 
would be: since the same property cannot be 
transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain, that we are 
the same agents, living beings, or substances, 
now, which we were as far back as our re- 
membrance reaches ; yet it is asked, whether 
we may not possibly be deceived in it? And 
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this question may be asked at the end of any 
demonstration whatever : because it is a ques- 
tion concerning the truth of perception by 
memory. And he who can doubt, whether 
perception by memory can in this case be de- 
pended upon, may doubt also, whether per- 
ception by deduction and reasoning, which 
also include memory, or indeed whether in- 
tuitive perception can. Here then we can go 
no farther. For it is ridiculous to attempt to 
prove the truth of those perceptions, whose 
ti'uth we can no otherwise prove, than by 
other perceptions of exactly the same kind 
with them, and which there is just the same 
ground to suspect; or to attempt to prove the 
truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise 
be proved, than by the use or means of those 
very suspected faculties themselves. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

Of the. Nature of Virtue. 

L HAT which renders beings capable of moral 
government, is their having a moral nature, 
and moral faculties of perception and of ac- 
tion. Brute creatures are impressed and ac- 
tuated by various instincts and propensions : 
so also are we. But additional to this, we 
have a capacity of reflecting upon actions and 
characters, and making them an object to our 
thought: and on doing this, we naturally and 
unavoidably approve some actionis, under the 
peculiar view of their being virtuous and of 
good-desert; and disapprove others, as vidous 
and qf ill-desert. That we have this moral 
JlppToving and disapproving* faculty, is cer- 
tain from our experiencing it in ourselves, and 
recognizing it in each other. It appears from 
our exercising it unavoidably, in the appro- 
l>ation and disapprobation eve^n of- feigned 

* This way of speaking is takctn from Epicietus,* and \9 made 
use of as seeming the most full, and least liable to cavil. And 
fhe moral facalty may be understood, to have these two epith^^ 
^ipaarxKil and dmo^o/ci^adrcio), upon a double account; becaui«» 
upon a survey of actions, whether before or after they are done, 
il determines them to be good or evil; and also Because it deter* 
mihes itself to be the- guide of action and of life, in^ oontraAUtthlc-^ 
lion from all other facqlties, or natural priaciples of action : in' th^ 
very same manner, as speculative reason airecUy and naturally 
judges of Speculative truth and falsehood ; and, at the same't^me 
13 attended with a conlciousnessupon re^e£io7i, that the na^urfik 
right to judge of them belopjg^ to it. > . 

♦ Arr. Epict. L. 1. c. 1. - , • • ., ; 
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characters : from the words, right and wron& 
odious and amiable, base and worthy, with 
many others of like signification in all lan- 
guages^ applied to actions and characters: from 
the many written systems of morals which 
suppose it ; since it cannot be imagined, that 
all these authors, throughout all these trea- 
tises, had absolutely no meaning at all to their 
words, or a meaning merely chimerical: from 
our natural sense of gratitude, which implies 
a distinction between merely being the instru- 
ment of good, and intending it : from the like 
distinction, every one makes, between injury 
and mere harm, which, Hohbs says, is peculiar 
to mankind; and between injury and just pu- 
nishment, a distinction plainly natural, prior 
to the consideration ot human laws. Jt is 
manifest great part of common language, and 
of common behaviour over the world, is 
formed upon supposition of such a moral fa- 
culty ; whether called conscience, moral rea- 
son, moral sense, or divine reason; whether 
considered as a sentiment of the understand- 
ing, or as a perception of the heart, or, which 
seems the truth, as including both. Nor is it 
at all doubtful in the general, what course ot 
action this faculty, or practical discerning 
power within us, approves, and what it dis- 
approves. For, as much as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
ground for ddubt there may be about parti* 
culars ; yet, in general, there is in reality an uni- 
versally acknowledged standard of it. It is 
that, which all ages and all countries have 
made profession of in public : it is that, which 
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every raan you meet, puts on the shew of: it 
is that, which the primary and fundamental 
laws of all civil constitutions, over the face of 
the earth, make it their business and endea- 
vour to enforce the practice of upon mankind : 
namely, justice, veracity, and regard to com- 
mon good. It being manifest then, in gene^ 
ral, that we have such a faculty or discernment 
as. this; it may ba of use to remark some things, 
more distinctly, concerning it. 

First, It ought to be observed, that the ob-^ 
ject of this faculty is actions*, comprehend-^ 
ing under that name active or practical princi- 
ples: those principles from which men would 
act, if occasions and circumstances gave them 
power; and which, when fixed and habitual 
in any person, we call, his character. It'does 
not appear, that brutes have the least reflex 
sense of actions, as distinguished from events : 
or that will and design, which constitute the 
very nature of actions as such, are at all an 
object to their perception. But to ours they 
are : and they are the object, and the only one, 
of the approving and disapproving faculty. 
Acting conduct, behaviour, abstracted from all 
regard to what is, in fact and event, the conse- 
quence of it, is itself the natural object of the 
moral discernment ; as speculative truth and 
falsehood is, of speculative reason. Intention of 
such and such consequences, indeed, is always 
included; for it is part of the action itself: but 

L. 9. 10. Virtutis laus omnis ia actione consmit^ Cic. Off^ 
1. 1. c^ 6. 

B B 
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though the intended good or bad consequences 
do not follow, we have exactly the same sense 
of the action as if they did. In like manner 
we think well or ill of characters, abstracted 
from all consideration of the good or the evil, 
which persons of such characters have it actually 
in their power to do. We never, in the moral 
way, applaud or blame either ourselves or 
others, for what we enjoy or what we suffer, 
or for having impressions made upon us which 
we consider as altogether out of our power : 
but only for what we do, or would have done, 
had it been in our power; or for what we leave 
undone which we might have done, or would 
have left undone though we could have done it 

Secondly Our sense or discernment of actions 
as morally good or evil, implies in it a sense 
or discernment of them as of good or ill-desert. 
It may be difficult to explain this perception, 
so as to answer all the questions which may be 
asked concerning it : but every one speaks of 
such and such actions as deserving punishment; 
and it is not, I suppose, pretended that Ihey 
have absolutely no meaning at all to the expres- 
sion. Now the meaning plainly is not, that we 
conceive it for the good of society, that the doer 
of such actions should be made to suffer. For 
if unhappily it were resolved, that a man who, 
by some innocent action was infected with the 
plague, should be left to perish, lest, by other 
people's coming near him, the infection should 
spread ; no one would say, he deserved this treat- 
ment. Innocence and ill-desert are inconsistent 
ideas. Ill-desert always supposes guilt: and if 
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one be not part of the other, yqt they are evir 
dently and naturally connected in our mind; 
The sight of a man in misery raises our comt 
passion towards him ; and, if this misery be 
inflicted on him by another, our indignation 
against the author of it. But when we are in-f 
formed that the sufferer is a villain, apd is 
punished only for his treachery or cruelty ; our 
compassion exceedingly lessens, and in many 
instances, our indignation wholly subsides. Now 
what produces this effect, is the conception of 
that in the sufferer, which we call illr-desert. 
Upon considering then, or viewing together, 
our notion of vice and that of misery, thsre 
results a third, that of ilj-desert. And thud 
there is in human creatures an association c^ 
the two ideas, natural and moral evil, wicked-f 
iiess and punishment. If this association wene 
merely artificial or accidental, it were nor 
tMng : but being most unquestionably natUf 
ra], it greatly concerns us to attend to it, in^ 
stead of endeavouring to explain it away* 

It may be observed farther, concerning our 
pi^lieeption of good and of ill^desertt that ihe 
£&rm& is very weak with respect to common 
ijMtaoces of virtue. One reason of which m^y 
be> that it does not appear to a spectator, boN^ 
Su such instances of virtue proceed fron^ a virr 
tuous principle, or in whatydegreethis {xrinciple 
is prevalent : since a very we^ regard to virtoe 
may be sufficient to make men ^ct well in many 
common instances. And on the othex hand, 
onr perception of iUrdesert in vicious actions 
lessens, an proportion to the temptations men 
ace thought to hav£ had to such vi^es.. iFojr^ 

B b2 
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vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in 
the absence or want of the virtuous principle; 
though a man be overcome, suppose, by tor- 
tures, it does not from thence appear, to what 
degree the virtuous principle was wanting. All 
that appears is, that he had it not in such a de- 
gree, as to prevail ov^r the temptation : but pos- 
sibly he had it in a degree, which would have ren- 
dered him proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly^ Our perception of vice and ill-desert 
arises from, and is the result of, a comparison of 
actions with the nature and capacities of the 
agent. For, the mere neglect of doing what we 
ought to do, would, in many cases be deter- 
mined by all men to be in the highest degree 
vicious. And this determination must arise from 
such comparison, and be the result of it ; because 
such neglect would not be vicious in creatures 
of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And^ 
it is the same also with respect to positive vices," 
or such as consist in doing what we ought not. 
For, every one has a different sense of harm 
done by an idiot, madman or child, and by one 
of mature and common understanding; though 
theaction of both, including the intention which 
is part of the action, be the same: as it may be, 
since idiots and madmen, as well as children^ 
are capable not only of doing mischief, but also 
of intending it. Now this difference must arise 
from somewhat discerned in the nature or ca- 
pacities of one, which renders the action vi- 
cious ; and the want of which in the other, 
renders the same action innocent or less vicious : 
and this plainly supposesa comparison, whether 
reflected upon or not, between the action and ca* 
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pacities of the agent, previous to our determining 
an action to be vicious. And hence arises a pro- 
per application of the epithets, incongruous, uflr 
sui table,disproportionate,unfit,to actions whiqh 
our moral faculty determines to ,be vicious^ 

Fourthly^ It deserves to be considered, whe- 
ther men are ifiore at liberty, in point of mo- 
rals, to make themselves miserable without 
reason, than to make other people so : or dis- 
solutely to neglect their own greater good, for 
the sake of a present lesser gratification, than 
they are to neglect the good of others, whom 
nature has committed to their care. It should 
seem, that a due concern about our own interest 
or happiness, and a reasonable endeavour to 
secure and promote it, which is, | think, very 
much the meaning of the word, prudence, in 
our language; it should seem, that this is virtue, 
and the contrary behaviour faulty and blam- 
able ; since, in the calmest way of reflection, 
we approve of the first, and condemn the other 
conduct, both in ourselves and others. This 
approbation and disapprobation are altogether 
different from mere desire of our own, or of 
their happiness, and from sorrow upon missing 
it. For the object or occasion of this last kind 
of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness : 
whereas the object of the first is active beha- 
viour. In one case, what our thoughts fix 
upon, is our condition : in the other, our con- 
duct. It is true indeed, that nature has not 
fivenus so sensible a disapprobation of impra^ 
lence and folly, either in ourselves or others^ as 
of falsehood, injustice and cruelty : I suppose, 
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becau^ that constant habitual sense of private 
interest atld good^ which we always carry 
abbdt with tis^ renders such sensible disappro^ 
batioll less necessary ^ less wanting, to keep us 
from imprudently neglecting our o^^n happi- 
ness, and foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is 
netessbry latid waiting to keep us from injuring 
othferSj to whosd good we cSnnot have so 
dtirong and constant ^ regard : and also be- 
causii imprudehcieaiid folly, appearing to bring 
iti^ own punishtnetit iiiore immediately and 
^oni^tatltiy than injurious behaviour, it lest 
tl^s the additional punishment, which would 
be inflitted upon it by others, had they the 
tome sensible indignation against it^ as against 
injustice and fraudand cruelty. Besides^ un^ 
kappiiiess being in itsielf the batural object of 
Compassion ; the unhappiness which peopte 
b1rin| upon thetns^lve^, though it be wilfblly^ 
ejk:cites ito us liome pity for them : and this of 
<ibu^ lessens our displeasure against th^ttii 
But still it is matter of experience, that we are 
forihed so, as to reflect very severely upon the 
greater ihslances of imprudent neglects and 
Polish rashness, both in ourselves and dthersw 
In imtances of this kind^ men oftefn «ay of 
fchemsdves witli remoi'se, and of othei* with 
sdtM^ Indignation, that they deserved to isttffet 
^ch Calamities, because they brought l^m 
ijpon themselves, and would not take waiDitig. 
Particularly wheto persons come to poverty and 
Stress by a long cduree of extravagance, and 
after frequent admonitions, thou^ without 
felsehood or rajustice ; w^ plainly do tidt i^ 
gard such people as alike ofc^sdlB of ctmipassicm 

1 
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wilh those, who are brought into the saiiie coq- 
ditioD by unavoidable accidents, l^rom these 
things it appears, that prudence is a species of 
virtue, and folly of vice: meaning by /o%, 
somewhat quite different from mere mcapacity ; 
a thoughtless want of that regard and attention 
to our own happiness, which we had capacity 
for. And this the word properly includes; 
and, as it seems, in its usual acceptation : for 
we scarcely apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute 
the matter, I shall very willin^y give him up 
the words Virtue and Vice, as not applicable to 
prudence and folly : but must beg leave to insist, 
that the faculty within us, which is thejudge of 
actions,' approves of prudent actions, ana dis- 
approves imprudent ones ; I say prudent and 
imprudent actions as such, and considered dis« 
tinctly from the happiness or misery which 
they occasion. And by the way, this'observation . 
may help to determine, what justness there is in 
that objection against religion, that it teaches 
us to be interested and selfish. 

Fifthly^ Without inquiring how far, and in 
what sense, virtue is resolvable into benevolence, 
and vice into the want of it ; it may be proper 
to observe, that bene volence and the want of'ii, 
singly considered, arc in no sort the whole of 
virtue and vice. For if this were the case, iq 
the review of one's own character or thajt ojf 
otherB,our moral understanding and moral sense 
would be indifferent to every thing, bjut the da* 
grees in which benevolence prevailed, and the 
degrees in which it was wanting. That is^ we 
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should neither approve of benevolence to some 
persons rather than to others, nor disapprove 
injustice and falsehood upon any other account, 
than merely as an overbalance of happiness was 
foreseen likely to be produced by the first, and 
of misery by the second. But now on the con- 
trary, suppose two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, which would be of equal ad- 
vantage to each of them; though nothing in- 
deed would be more impertinent, than for a 
stranger to busy himself to get one of them 
preferred to the other ; yet such endeavour 
Would be virtue, in behalf of a friend or bene- 
factor, abstracted from all consideration ofdis* 
tant consequences : as that examples of gra- 
titude, and the cultivation of friendship, would 
be of general good to the world. Again, suppose 
one man should, by fraud or violence, take irom 
another the fruit of his labour, with intent to 
give it to a third, who, he thought, would have 
as much pleasure from it, as would balance the 
pleasure which the first possessor would have 
had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the 
lossof it; suppose also that no bad consequences 
would follow : yet such an action would surely 
be vicious. Nay farther, were treachery, vio- 
lence and injustice, no otherwise vicious, than 
fis foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of 
misery to society; then, if in an}^ case a man 
could procure to himself as great advantage by 
an act of injustice, as the whole foreseen in- 
convenience, likely to be brought upon others 
by it, would amount to ; such a piece of in- 
justice would not be faulty or vicious at all: 
because it would be no more than, in any other 
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case for a man to prefer his own satisfaction 
to another's in equal degrees. The fact then 
appears to be, that we are constituted so, as to 
condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, in- 
justice, and to approve of benevolence to some 
preferably to others, abstracted from all consi- 
deration, which conduct is likeliest to produce 
an overbalance of happiness or misery. And 
therefore, were the Author of nature to propose 
nothing to himself, as an end but the produc- 
tion of happiness, were his moral character 
merely that of benevolence ; yet ours is not so. 
Upon that supposition indeed, the only reason 
of his giving us the abovementioned approba- 
tion of benevolence to some persons rather than 
others, and disapprobation of falsehood, unpro- 
voked violence, and injustice, must be, that he 
foresaw, this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happiness, than forming us with 
a temper of more general benevolence. But 
still, since this is our constitution; falsehood, 
violence, injustice, must be vice in us, and 
benevolence to some preferably to others, vir- 
tue; abstracted from all consideration of the 
over-balance of evil or good, which they may 
appear likely to produce. 

Now if human creatures are endued with 
such a moral nature as we have been explain- 
ing, or with a moral faculty, the natural object 
of which is actions': moral government must 
consist, in rendering them happy and unhappy, 
in rewarding and punishing them, as they fol- 
low, neglect, or depart from, the moral rule of 
action interwoven in their nature, or suggested 
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and enforced by this moral faculty*; in re- 
warding and punishing them upon account of 
their so doing. 

I am not sensible, that I have, in this fifth 
observation, contradicted what any author de- 
signed to assert. But some of great and distin- 
guished merit, have, I think, expressed them- 
selves in a manner, which may occasion some 
danger, to careless /eaders, of imagining the 
whole of virtue to consist in singly aiming ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment, at pro- 
mpting the happiness of mankind in the present 
state; and the whole of vice, in doing what 
they foresee, or might foresee, is likely to pro- 
duce an overbalance of unhappinessin it : than 
which mistakes, none can be conceived more 
terrible. For it is certain, that some of the 
most shocking instances of injustice, adultery, 
murder, perjury, and even of persecution) may, 
in many supposable cases, nothave the appear- 
ance of being likely to produce an overbalance 
of misery in the present state; perhaps some- 
times may have the contrary appearance. For 
this reflection might easily be carried on, but I 

forbear The happiness of the world is the 

concern of Him, who is the Lord and the pro- 
paietmr of it: nor do we ki^ow what we are 
about, when we endeavour to promote the good 
oS, mankind in any ways, but those which He 
hasdinecied ; that is indeed in all ways, iK>t con- 
trary to veracity and justice. I speak thus up<Hi 
supposition of persons really endeavouring in 
some sort, to do good without regard to these. 

* p. 141. 
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But the truth Beenks to be, that sudi supposed 
endeavous proceed, almost always, from am- 
bition, the spirit of party, or some indirect 
principle, concealed perhaps in great measure 
from persons themselves. And though it is 
our business and out duty to endeavour, within 
the bounds of Veracity and justice^ to conlrii- 
bute to the ease, convenience, and even cheer- 
fulness and diversion of our fellow creatures ; 
yet from our short views, it is greatly uncer- 
tain, whether this endeavour will, in particular 
instances, produce an overbalance of happi- 
ness upon the whole ; since so many and dis- 
tant things must come into the account. And 
that which makes it our duty, is, that there is 
some appearance that it will^ and no positive 
appearance sufficient to balance this, on the 
contrary side; and also, that such benevolent 
endeavotit is a cultivatidn of that most ex- 
cellent of all virtuous principles, the active 
principle Of benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice 
is to be our rule of life; it must be added, 
otherwise a snare will be laid in the way of 
some plain men, that the use of common 
forms of speech generally understood, catmot 
be falsehood ; and, in general, that there can 
be no designed falsehood without designing to 
deceive. It must likewise be observed, that 
in numlDcrless cases, a man may be under the 
strictest obligations to what he foresees will 
deceive, without his intending it. For it is 
impossible not to foresee, that the words and 
actions of men in different ranks and employ- 
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ments, and of different educations, will per- 
petually be mistaken by each other: and it 
cannot but be so, whilst they will judge with 
the utmost carelessness, as they daily do, of 
what they are not, perhaps, enough informed 
to be competent judges of, even though they 
considered it with great attention. 
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A CHARGE 
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It is impossible for me, my brethren, upon 
our first meeting of this kind, to forbear 
lamenting with you the general decay of reli- 
gion in this nation ; which is now observed by 
every one, and has been for some time th^ 
complaint of all serious persons. The influence 
of it is more and more wearing out of the 
minds of men, even of those who do not pre- 
tend to enter into speculations upon the sub- 
ject: but the number of those who do, said 
who profess themselves unbelievers, incre^se^, 
and with their numbers their zeal^ Zeal, %b 
natural to ask — for what ? Why truly for no- 
thing, but against evefy thing that is good 
and sacred amongst usl 

Indeed, whatever e£forts are niade against 
our religion, no Christian can possibly despair 
of it« For He, who has nil power in heaven and 

* The publication ^f Bishop Butler's Charge, in the vear 
175i, was 4bttowcd hj a Pamiralet, printed in 1752, entitled, A 
Serious Enqfdry vOd m Use and ImporUnct of Extenud Religion^ 
occanoned by some Passages in the Right Reoerend (he Lord Bt^fif 
of DurharrCs Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese^ Sfc. hunMy aa* 
Pressed to his Lordship, This Pamphlet has been reprinted in a 
roiseeUaoeous work; auoh parti of it as aeiBined most worthy of 
Dbservation, the reader will find in the Notes aul;joiofi4 to t)i09^ 
passages of the Charge to Whieh the Pamphlet rrfers. 
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earth J has promised, that he will be mth us to 
the end of the twrld. Nor can the present de- 
cline of it be any stumbling block to such as 
are considerate : since he himself has so strongly 
expressed what is as remarkably predicted in 
other passages of Scripture, the great defection 
from his religion which should be in the latter 
days, by that prophetic question. When the 
Son of Man comet h, shall he find faith upon the 
earth? How near this time is, God only 
knows ; but this kind of scripture signs of it 
is too apparent. For as different ages have 
been distinguished by different sorts of parti- 
cular errors and vices, the deplorable distinc- 
tion of ours is, an avowed scorn of religion in 
some, and a growing disregard to it in the 
generality. 

As to the professed enemies of religion, I 
know not how often they may come in your 
way; but often enough, I fear, in the way of 
some at least amongst you, to require conside- 
ration, what is the proper behaviour towards 
them. One would to be sure avoid great fa- 
miliarities with these persons ; especially if they 
affect to be licentious and profane in their com- 
mon talk. Yet if you fall into their company, 
treat them with the regards which belong to 
their rank; for so we must people who are 
vicious in any other respect. We should study 
what St. JameSj with wonderful elegance and 
expressiveness, calls meekness of wisdom^ in our 
benaviour towards all men ; but more espe- 
cially towards these jnen : not so much as be- 
ing what we owe to them, but to ourselves and 
our religion ; that we may adorn the dodrvne of 
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God our Saviour J in our carriage towards those 
who labour to vilify it. 

For discourse with them ; the caution com- 
monly given, not to attempt answering ob- 
jections which we have not considered, is cer- 
tainly just. Nor need any one in a particular 
case be ashamed frankly to acknowledge his 
Ignorance, provided it be not general. And 
though it were, to talk of what he is not ac- 
quainted with, is a dangerous method of en- 
deavouring to conceal it. But a considerate 
person, however qualified he be to defend his 
religion, and answer the objections he hears 
made against it, may sometimes see cause to 
decline that office. Sceptical and profane men 
are extremely apt to bring up this subject at 
meetings of entertainment, and such as are of 
the freer sort : innocent ones, I mean, other- 
wise I should not suppose you would be pre- 
sent at them. Now religion is by far too se- 
rious a matter to be the hackney subject upon 
these occasions. And by preventing its being 
made so, you will better secure the reverence 
which is due to it, than by entering into its de- 
fence. Every one observes, that men's having 
examples of vice often before their eyes, fa- 
miliarizes it to the mind, and has a tendency 
to take off that just abhorrence of it which the 
innocent at first felt, even though it should not 
alter ih^w judgment o^vice^ov make them really 
believe it to be less evil or dangerous. In like 
manner, the hearing religion often disputed 
about in light familiar conversation, has a ten- 
dency to lessen that sacred regard to it, which a 
good man would endeavour always to keep up^ 

c c 
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both in himself and others. But this is not all: 
people are too apt inconsiderately to take for 
granted, that things are really questionable, be- 
cause they hear them often disputecl* This 
indeed is so far from being a consequence, that 
we know demonstrated truths have been dis- 
puted, and even matters of fact, the objects of 
our senses. But were it a consequence, were 
the evidence of religion no more than doubtful^ 
then it ought not to be concluded false any 
more than true, nor denied any more than at- 
firmed ; for suspense would be the reasonable 
state of mind with regard to it. And then it 
ought in all reason, considering its infinite im- 
portance, to have nearly the same influence 
upon practice,as if it were thoroughly believed. 
Tot would it not be madness for a man to for- 
sake a safe road, and prefer to it one in which 
he acknowledges there is an even chance he 
should lose his life, though there were ao eveo 
chance likewise of his getting safe through it? 
Yet tltere are people absurd enough, to take 
the supposed doubtfulness of religion for the 
same thing as a proof of its falsehood, after 
they have concluded it doubtful from hearing 
it often called in question. This shews how 
infinitely unreasonable sceptical men are, with 
regard to religion, and that they really lay 
aside their reason upon this subject as much 
as the most extravagant enthusiasts. But fur*- 
ther, cavilling and objecting upon any subject 
is much easier than clearing up difficulties : 
and this last part will always be put upon the 
defenders of religion. Now a man may be 
fully convinced of the truth of a matter^ and 
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upon the strongest reasons, and yet not be 
able to answer all the difficulties which may 
be raised upon it. 

Then again, the general evidence of relidon 
is complex and various. It consists of a long 
series of things, one preparatory to and con- 
firming another, from the very beginning of 
the world to the present time. And 'tis easy to 
see how impossible it must be, in a cursory 
conversation, to unite all this into one argu- 
ment, and represent it as it ought; and, could 
it be done, how utterly indisposed people 
would be to attend to it — I say in a cursory 
conversation : whereas unconnected objections 
are thrown out in a few words, and are easily 
apprehended, without more attention than 19 
usual in common talk. So that, notwithstand* 
ing we have the best cause in the world, and 
though a man were very capable of defendiuj 
it, yet I know not why he should be forwan 
to undertake it upon so great a disadvantage^ 
and to so little good effect, as it must be done 
amidst the gaiety and carelessness of common 
conversation. 

But then it will be necessary to be very paN 
ticularly upon your guard, that you may not 
seerHy by way of compliance, to join in witti 
any levity of discourse respecting religion. 
Nor would one let any pretended argument 
against it pass entirely without notice ; nor 
any gross ribaldry upon it, without expressing 
our thorough disapprobation. This last may 
sometimes be done by silence: for silence 
sometimes is very expressive ; as was that of 
our blessed Saviour before the Sanhedrim^ 
and before Pilate. Or it may be done by ob- 

c c 2 
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serving mildly, that religion deserves another 
sort of treatment, or a more thorough consi- 
deration than such a time, or such circum- 
stances admit. However, as it is absolutely 
necessary, that we take care, by diligent read- 
ing and study, to be always prepared, to be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is in us; so there 
may be occasions when it will highly become 
us to do it. And then we must take care to 
do it in the spirit which the apostle requires, 
with meekness and fear^: meekness towards 
those who give occasions for entering into the 
defence of our religion; and with fear, not of 
them, but of God ; with that reverential fear, 
which the nature of religion requires, and which 
is so far from being inconsistent with, that it will 
inspire proper courage towards men. Now this 
reverential fear will lead us to insist strongly 
upon the infinite greatness of God's scheme of 
government, both in extent and duration, to- 
gether with the wise connexion of its parts, 
and the impossibility of accounting fully for the 
several parts, without seeing the whole plan of 
Providence to which they relate ; which is be- 
yond the utmost stretch of our understanding. 
And to all this must be added the necessary 
deficiency of human language, when things 
divine are the subject of it. These observations 
are a proper full answer to many objections, 
and very material with regard to all. 

But your standing business, and which 
requires constant attention, is with the body of 
the people; to revive in them the spirit of re- 
ligion which is so much declining. And it may 

♦ 1 Pet. iii. 16. 
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seem, that whatever reason there be for cau- 
tion as to entering into any argumentative 
defence of religion in common conversation^ yet 
that 'tis necessary to do this from the pulpit^ 
in order to guard the people against being 
corrupted, however in some places. But then 
surely it should be done in a manner as little 
controversial as possible. For though such as 
are capable of seeing the force of objections, 
are capable also of seeing the force of the an- 
swers which are given to them ; yet the truth 
is, the people will not competently attend to 
either. But 'tis easy to see which they wilJ 
attend to most. And to hear religion treated 
of, as what many deny, and which has much 
said against it as well as for it ; this cannot 
but have a tendency to give them ill impres- 
sions at any time: and seems particularly 
improper for all persons at a time of devotion : 
even for such as are arrived at the most settled 
state of piety : I say at a time of devotion, 
when we are assembled to yield ourselves up to 
the full influence of the Divine Presence, 
and to call forth into actual exercise every 
pious affection of heart. For it is to be re- 
peated, that the heart and course of affections 
may be disturbed when there is no alteration 
of judgment. Now the evidence of religion 
may be laid before men without any air of 
controversy. The proof of the being of God, 
from final causes, or the design and wisdom 
which appear in every part of nature; to- 
gether with the law of virtue written upon our 
hearts*: the proof of Christianity from mira- 

* The law of virtue writlen upon our hearts.] The author of 
the Enquiry^ mentioned above, informs us in his Postscripi, tliat 
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cles, and the accomplishment of prophecies ; 
and the confirmation which the natural and 

** the certain consequence of referring itiankind to a law of nature 
** or virtiLe written vpon their hearU, is their having recourse to their 
*' own sense of things on all occasions ; which being, in a great 
** majority, no better than family superstition, party prejudice, or 
** self-interested artifice, (perhaps a compound of all) will be too 
** apt to over-rule the plain precepts of the Gospel." And he de- 
clares, he has '* no better opinion of the clearness^ certainty^ uni- 
** formiiy, universality^ 8cc, of this law, than" he has " of the im- 
** portance of external religion^ What then must we say to St. Paul, 
who not only asserts, in the strongest terms, the reality of such a 
law, but speaks of its obligations as extending to all mankind? 
blaming some among the Gentiles as without excuse, for not ad- 
verting to and obeying it ; and commending others for doing by 
Nature (in contradistinction to Revelation) the things contained & 
the law, thus shewing the work of the law written in their hearts. 
If, because, '' natural religion is liable to be mistaken, it is high 
*' time to have done with it in the pulpit ;" how comes it that the 
same apostle refers the Philippians to the study of this religion, to 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, lovely and of good report 1 
And yet without such a study our knowledge of the moral law 
must always remain imperfect ; for a complete system of morality 
IB certainly no where to be found either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment*. When a Christian minister is enforcing the duties or 
dootrines of revealed religion, he may perhaps do well to *' tell his 
people he has no other proof of the original, truth, obligations^ 
present benefits and future rewards of religion to lay before them, 
than what is contained in the Scriptures.'* But what if his pur- 
pose be to inculcate some moral virtue? Will it not be useful here» 
Desides observing that the practice of that virtue is enjoined by a 
divine command, to recommend it still further to his hearers, by 
shewing that it approves itself to our inward sense and perceptioo, 
and acoords with the native sentiments and suggestions of oar 
minds ? Metaphysicians may say what they will of our feelings 
bf this sort being all illusive, liable to be perverted by education 
and habit, and judged of by men's ovm sense of things: they, 
whose understandings are yet unspoiled by philosophy and vain 
deceit, will be little disposed to listen to such assertions. Not 
are there wanting arguments which prove, and, as should seem, 
to the satisfaction of every reasonable enquirer, that the great and 
leading principles of moral duties have in all ages been the same; 
that such virtues as benevolence, justice, compassion, gratitude. 
Accidental obstacles removed, and when the precise meaning of 

* See the second of Dr. Balguy's Charges. 
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civil history of the world give to the Scripture 
account of things : these evidences of religiop 
might properly be insisted on, in a way to affect 
and influence the heart, though there were up 
professed unbelievers in the world ; and there- 
fore may be insisted on, without taking much 
notice that there are such. And even their 
particular objections may be obviated without 
a formal niention of them. Besides, as to reli- 
gion in general, it is a practical thing, and Q9 
otherwise a matter of speculation, than common 
prudence ip the management of our worldiy 
affairs is so. And if one were endeavouring to 
bring a plain man to be more careful, with r&- 
g^rd to this last, it would be thought a strange 
method of doing it, to perplex him with stating 
formally the several objections which men of 
gaiety or speculation have made against pru- 
dence, and theadvantages which they pleasantly 
tell us folly has over it ; though one could an- 
swer those objections ever so fully. 

Nor does the want of religion in the geije- 

tbe words has been once explained, are instinctively known nn^ 
approved by all men ; and that our approbation of these J9 ^3 
much a part of our nature implanted in us by God, and as littfe 
liable to caprice and fashion, as the sense of seeing, given us also 
by Him, by which all bodies appear to us in an erect, and i^o^ 
an inverted position*. — Mr. Locke's authority has been generally 
looked up to as decisive on such questions, and bis aentimenj^ 
have been embraced implicitly and without examination. Tb^ 
great and good man however is not to be charged with the per- 
nicious consequences, which others have drawn from his oplnion9 : 
consequences, which have been carried to such a length, as 40 
destroy all moral difference of human actions ; making virtue ^j^q, 
vice altogether arbitrary; calling ml good^ and good eiil; ptUiing 
darkness for lights and light for darkness ; putting biUf^ for siffm^ 
and svoeetfor bitter, 

* See the third of Bishop Hurd's Sermonsy Vol, I, 
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rality of the common people, appear owing to 
a speculative disbelief, or denial of it, but chief- 
ly to thoughtlessness and the common tempta- 
tions of life. Your chief business therefore is to 
endeavour to beget a practical sense of it upon 
their hearts, as what they acknowledge their 
belief of, and profess they ought to conform 
themselves to. And this is to be done, by keep- 
ing up, as well as we are able, the form and face 
of religion with decency and reverence, and in 
such a degree as to bring the thoughts of reli- 
gion often to their minds*; and then endea- 
vouring to make this form more and more sub- 
servient to promote the reality and power of 
it The form of religion may indeed be where 
there is little of the thing itself; but the thing 



♦ By keeping up the form &nd face of religion — in such a degree 
as to bring the thoughts of religion often to their minds.J To 
ihis it is said by our Enquirer ^ that ^' the Clergy of the Church of 
** England have no way of keeping up the/on/i and^ace of reli- 
** gion any oflener, or in any other degree, than is directed by the 
" prescribed order of the church." As if the whole duty of a 
parish priest consisted in reading prayers and a sermon on Sun- 
days, and performing the occasional o dices appointed in the Li- 
turgy I One would think the writer who made this objection had 
never read more of the Charge than the four pages he has parti- 
cularly selected for the subject of his animadversions. Had he 
looked farther, he would have found other methods recommended 
to the Clergy of introducing a sense of religion into the minds 
of their parishioners, which occur much oftener than the times 
allotted for the public services of the Church ; such as family 
prayers ; acknowledging the divine bounty at our meals ; personal 
applications from ministers of parishes to individuals under their 
care, on particular occasions and circumstances ; as at the time 
iof Confirmation, at first receiving the holy communion, on reco- 
very from sickness, and the like; none of which are prescribed iu 
our established ritual, any more than those others so ludicrously 
mentioned by this writer, '^ bowing to the east, turning the face to 
** that quarter in repeating the creeds, dipping the finger in water, 
'' and therewith crossing the child's forehead in baptism.' 
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itself cannot be preserved amongst mankind 
without the form*. And this form frequently 
occurring in some instance or other of it, will 
be a frequent admonition-f- to bad men to 

* The thing itself cannot be preserved among mankind with- 
out the form.] The Quakers reject all forms, even the two of 
Christ'd own institution : will it be said that ** these men have no 
** religion preserved among them ?" It will neither be said nor 
insinuated. The Quakers, though they have not the form^ are 
careful to keep up the/ace of religion : as appears not only from 
the custom of assembling themselves for the purposes of public 
worship on the Lord's day, but from their silent meetings on other 
days of the week. And that they are equally sensible of the im- 
portance of maintaining the influence of religion on their minds, 
IS manifest from the practice of what they call inward prayer^ 
in conformity to the direction of Scripture to pray coniiniudly. 
" Which," saith Robert Barclay, " cannot be understood of ouU 
«« ward prayer, because it were impossible that men should be 
*^ always upon their knees, expressing the uoorda of prayer ; which 
*' would hinder them from tne exercise of those duties no less 
*' positively commanded." Apology for the Quakers, Prop, xi. 
Of Worship. 

t This form frequently occurring in some instance or other of 
it, will be a frequent admonition, &c. j Here it has been objected, 
that " the number, variety, and fretpient occurrence of forms in 
'* religion are too apt to be considered by the generality as com' 
'* mutations for their vices, as something svhstiluled in lieu of re- 
^' pentance, and as loads and encumbrandies upon true Christian 
" edification.** This way of arguing against the use of a thing from 
the abuse of it, instead of arguing from the nature of the thing 
itself, is the master sophism that pervades the whole performance 
we are here examining. What reasonable man ever denied that 
the pomp of outward worship has been sometimes mistaken for 
inward piety ? that positive institutions, when rested in as ends, 
instead of being applied as means, are hurtful to the interests of true 
religion ? Not Bishop Butlbr certainly ; who blames the observ- 
ances of the Papists on this account; some of them as being 
'' in themselves wrong and superstitious ;" and others, as being 
'^ niade subservient to the purposes of superstition," and for this 
reason *' abolished by our Reformers." In the mean while it will 
still be true, that bodily worship is by no means to be discarded, as 
unuseful in exciting spiritual devotion; on the contrary, that they 
mutually assist and strengthen each other ; and that a mere mental 
intercourse with God, and a religious service purely intellectual, is 
altogether unsuitable to such a creature as man, during his present 
state on earth. 
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repent, and to good men to grow better ; and 
also be the means of their doing so. 

That which men have accounted religion in 
the several countries of the world, generally 
speaking, has had a great and conspicuous part 
in all public appearances, and the face of it been 
kept up with great reverence throughout all 
ranks from the highest to the lowest ; not only 
upon occasional solemnities, but also in thedaily 
course of behaviour. In the Heathen world, 
their superstition was the chief subject of sta- 
tuary, sculpture, painting, and poetry. Itmixt 
itself with business, civil forms, diversions, do- 
mestic entertainments, and every part of com- 
mon life. The mahometans are obliged to short 
devotions five times between morning and even- 
ing. In Roman Catholic countries, people 
cannot pass a day without having religion re- 
called to their thoughts, by some or other me- 
morial of it ; by some ceremony or public reli- 
gious form occurring in their way* : besides 

* In Roman Catholic countries, people cannot pass a day with- 
out having religion recalled to their thought9-*-by some cere- 
mony or public religious form occurring in their way.] *' What 
in the former period" (when speaking of the Heathen world) 
was called Siiperstition, becomes in this " (when speaking of 
Roman Catholics) ** Religion and Religious Forms; which the 
^' Papists pretending to connect with Christianity, and the Charge 
^^ givmg no hint that this is no more than a pretence, a plain 
^ reader must needs take this as spoken of the means and memO' 
*^ rials of True ReueiON, and will accordingly consider these 
** as recommended to his practice and imitation.^ If a plain 
reader, at first view of the passage alluded to, should inadver- 
tently fall into such a mistake, he would find that mistake 
immediately corrected by the very next sentence that follows, 
where the religion of the Roman Catholics and their Supersti- 
tion are distinguished from each other in express words. But 
the terms in question are used with the strictest propriety. The 
design of the Bishop, in this part of his Charge, is to consider 
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their frequent holidays, the short prayers they 
are daily called to, and the occasional devotions 
enjoined by confessors. By these means their 
superstition sinks deep into the minds of the 
people, and their religion also into the minds of 
such among them as are serious and well dis^^ 
posed. Our reformers, considering that some 
of these observances were in themselves wrong 
and superstitious, and others of them made sub- 
servient to the purposes of superstition,abolished 
them, reduced the form of religion to great sim- 
plicity, and enjoined no more particular rules, 
nor left any thing more of what was external 
in religion, than was in a manner necessary to 
preserve a sense of religion itselfupon theminds 
of the people. But a great part of this is neg- 
lected by the generality amongst us ; for in- 

religioD, not under the notion of its being true, but as it affects 
the senses and imaginations of the multitude. For so the para* 
graph begins. <* lliat which men have accounted religion in the 
'* several countries of the world," (whether the religion be true 
or false is beside his present argument) " generally speaking, has 
'* had a great and conspicuous part in all public appearances." 
This position he illustrates by three examples, the Heathen, the 
Mahometan, and the Roman Catholic religions. The two first of 
these, having little or nothing of true religion belonging to them, 
may well enough be characterized under the common name of Su- 
perstition : the last contains a mixture of both ; which therefore 
the Bishop, like a good writer as well as a just reasoner, is careful 
to distinguish. In Roman Catholic countries a man can hardly tra- 
vel a mile without passing a crucifix erected on the road side : he 
may either stop to worship the image represented on the cross, or 
he may simply be reminded by it of his own relation to Christ cru- 
cified: thus by one and the same outward sign *' religion may be 
*' lecalled to his thoughts," or superstition may take possession of 
his mind. In the celebration of the Eucharist, the elements of 
bread and wine are regarded by a Papist as the very body and 
blood of Christ ; to a Protestant they appear only as symbols and 
memorials of that body and blood : what in one is an act of rational 
devotion, becomes in the other an instance of the grossest supersti- 
tion, if not idolatry. 
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stance, the service of the Church, not only upon 
common days, but also upon saints' days ; and 
several other things might be mentioned. Thus 
they have no customary admonition, no public 
call to recollect the thoughts of God and Re- 
ligion from one Sunday to another. 

It was far otherwise under the Law. These 
zmrdSyS'dys Moses to the children of Israel, 
which I command thee, shall be in thine heart: and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children^ 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
housCy and when thou walkest by the way ^ and when 
thou licst down, and when thou risest up*. And 

* And when Hum risest up."] Allowing that '' what Moses ia 
** this passage wanted to have effected was obedience to the moral 
law," nothing sure coold be of greater use in securing that obe- 
dience than the practice here enjoined. Our Enquirer however is 
of a different opinion ; and ** very much questions whether his 
*' Lordship could have fallen upon any passage in the old Testa- 
*f ment which relates at all to his subject, that would have been 

" less favourable to' his argument/' fVho shall decide^ See. 1 

The Bishop goes on, ''As they (the Jews) were commanded this, 
** so 'tis obvious how much the constitution of their law was 
*' adapted to effect it, and keep religion ever in view." Upon 
which the Enquirer remarks, *' It was then very ill, or at least 
*' very unwisely done, to abrogate that law, whose constitution 
'* was adapted to so excellent a purpose." Let us first see what 
may be offered in defence of the Bishop, and then consider what 
is to be said in answer to his opponent. The purpose for which 
the Mosaic constitution was established was this. To preserve, 
amidst a world universally addicted to polytheism and idolatry, 
the great doctrine of the Unity of the Divine Nature, till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made. As a means to this 
end, the Israelites were not only to be kept separate from every 
other nation ; but, the better to ensure such separation, they 
were to be constantly employed in a multifarious ritual, which 
left them neither time nor opportunity for deviating into the su- 

fcrstitious observances of their Pagan neighbours. And this, 
suppose, may suffice for vindicating the Bishop's assertion, 
that the '' constitution of the Jewish law was adapted to keep 
*• religion ever in view." But the Jewish law was not only 
adapted to this end ; we are next to observe, that the end it* 
self was actually gained. For though it be too notorious to be 
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as they were commanded this, so 'tis obvious 
"how much the constitution of that law was 
adapted to effect it, and keep religion ever in 
view. And without somewhat of this nature, 
piety will grow languid even among the better 
sort of men ; and the worst will go on quietly 
in an abandoned course, with fewer interrup- 
tions from within than they would have, were 
religious reflections forced oftener upon their 
minds*, and consequently with less probability 



denied, that the Jews did not always confine their religious ho* 
mage to the God of Israel, but polluted the 8er?ice due to Him 
alone, with foreign worship ; yet even in their worst defections, 
it should be remembered, they never totally rejected the true 
Jehovah ; and after their return from captivity, they were so 
thoroughly cured of all remaining propensity to the idolatrous 
rites of heathenism as never again to violate their allegiance to 
the God of their fathers. It appears then that, in consequence 
of the Jewish separation, the principle of the Unity was in 
fact preserved inviolate among that people till the coming of 
Christ* When the Mosaic constitution had thus attained its 
end, and mankind were now prepared for the reception of a 
heUer covenant^ the law expired of course ; the partition wall that 
had divided the Jew from the Gentile was taken down, and all 
distinction between them lost under the common name of Chris* 
tians. And this may suffice to shew, in opposition to our En^ 
guirer^ that it was both very vjell and very vjisely done to abrogate 
a law, when the purpose for which the law had been enacted was 
accomplished. 

♦ Were religious reflections forced oflener upon their minds.] 
'* According to the Bishop^s doctrine*' then, says the Enquirer^ it 
'^ should be not only good policy, but wholesome discipline to force 
'* men in England to come to church, and in France to go to mass." 
And again, ^' If externals have this virtue to enforce religious 
" reflections, it must be right to compel those who are indis- 
*' posed to such reflections to attend these memorials." Yes ; 
granting that the sense of the passage in the Charge is not shame- 
fully perverted, and that we are to understand the Bishop here to 
speak of external force and compulsion. Whereas by '' religious 
reflections forced*^ is plainly meant no more than religious reflec« 
tion oftener throvm in ^neiCs way^ brought more frequently inU) their 
IhoughU, 80 as to produce an habitual recollection that they are al- 
ways in the divine presence. 
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of their amendment. Indeed in most ages of 
the Church, the care of reasonable men has 
been, as there has been for the most part occa- 
sion, to draw the people off from laying too 
great weight upon external things ; upon formal 
acts of piety. But the state of matters is quite 
changed now with us. These things are ne- 
glected to a degree, which is, and cannot 
but be attended with a decay of all that is good. 
Tis highly seasonable now to instruct the people 
in the importance of external rehgion*. 

And doubtless under this liead must come 
into consideration a proper regard to the struc- 
tures which are consecrated to the service of 
God. In the present turn of the age, one may 
observe a wonderful frugality in every thing 
which has respect to religion, and extravagance 
in every thing else. But amidst the appear- 

* To instruct the people in the importance of external reli- 
gion.] " The importance of external religion,** the Enquirer re- 
marks, *' is the grand engine of the Papists, which they play 
** with the greatest effect upon our common people, who are 
'* always soonest taken and ensnared by form and mow \ and, so 
*• far as we concur with them in the principle, we are doing 
^ their work ; since if externals, as such, are important, the 
" plain natural consequence is, the more of them we 5etter.^ — 
He had the same reflection once before : '* If true religion can- 
** not be preserved among men without forms^ the consequence 

•* must be, that the Romish religion, having more frequent 

** occurrences of forms, is better than other religions, which 
" hhre fewer of these— occurrences." To this argument I re- 
ply, Nego consequerUiam, There may be too much of form in 
religion as well as too little: the one leads to enthusiasm, the 
other degenerates into superstition ; one is puritanism, the other 
popery ; whereas the rational worship of God is equally removed 
from either extreme. Did the Enquirer never hear of the possi- 
bility of having too much of a good thing ? Or does he suppose, 
with the late historian of Oreat Britain, that all religion is di- 
vided into two species, the superstitious and the fanatical ; and 
that whatever is not one of these, must of necessity be the other f 

4 
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ances of opulence and improvement in all com- 
mon things, which are now seen in most places, 
it would be hard to find a reason, why those 
monuments of ancient piety should not be pre- 
served in their original beauty and magnificence. 
But in the least opulent places they must be 
preserved in becoming repair ; and every thing 
relating to the divine service be, however, de- 
cent and clean ; otherwise we shall vilify the 
face of religion whilst we keep it up. All this 
is indeed principally the duty of others. Yours 
is to press strongly upon them what is their 
duty in this respect, and admonish them of it 
often, if they are negligent. 

But then you must be sure to take care and 
not neglect that part of the sacred fabric which 
belongs to you to maintain in repair and de- 
cency. Such neglect would be great impiety 
in you, and of most pernicious example to 
others. Nor could you, with any success, or 
any propriety, urge upon them their duty in a 
regard in which you yourselves should be 
openly neglectful of it. 

Bishop Fleetwood has observed*, that 
unless the good public spirit of buildings repair-- 
ingj and adorning churches prevails a great deal 
more among us, and be more encouraged, an 
hundred years mil bring to the ground a huge 
number of our churches. This excellent prelate 
i&ade this observation forty years ago ; and no 
one, I believe, will imagine, that the gocxl spirit 
he has recommended, prevails more at present 
ihaj[\ it did then. 

* Charge 10 the Ciorgy ef St. A^aph, 1710. 
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But if these appendages of the divine service 
are to be regarded, doubtless the divine service 
itself is more to be regarded ; and the conscien- 
tious attendance upon it ought often to be in- 
culcated upon the people, as a plain precept of 
the gospel, as the means of grace, and what has 
peculiar promises annexed to it. But external 
acts of piety and devotion, and the frequent 
returns of them are, moreover, necessary to 
keep up a sense of religion, which the affairs 
of the world will otherwise wear out of men's 
hearts. And the frequent returns, whether of 
public devotions, or of any thing else, to intro- 
duce religion into men's serious thoughts, will 
have an influence upon them, in proportion as 
they are susceptible of religion, and not given 
over to a reprobate mind. For this reason, 
besides others, the service of the Church ought 
to be celebrated as often as you can have a 
congregation to attend it. 

But since the body of the people, especially 
in country places, cannot be brought to attend 
it oftener than one day in a wedc ; and since 
this is in no sort enough to keep up in them a 
due sense of religion; it were greatly to be 
wished they could be persuaded to any thing 
which might, in some measure, supply the 
want of more frequent pubhc devotions, or 
serve the like purposes. Family prayers, regu- 
larly kept up in every house, would have a 
great and good effect. 

Secret prayer, as expressly as itis commanded 
by our Saviour, and as evidently as it is im- 
plied in the notion of piety, will yet, I fear, be 
grievously forgotten by the generality, till they 
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can be brought to fix for themselves certain 
times of the day for it ; since this is not done 
to their hands, as it was in the Jewish Church 
by custom or authority. Indeed, custom, as 
well as the manifest propriety of the thing, and 
examples of good men in Scripture, justify us 
in insisting, that none omit their prayers morn- 
ing or evening, who have not thrown off all 
regards to piety. But secret prayer compre- 
hends not only devotions before men begin and 
after they have ended the business of the day, 
but such also as may be performed while they 
are employed in it, or even in company. And 
truly, if besides our more set devotions, morning 
and evening, all of us would fix upon certain 
times of the day, so that the return of the 
hour should remind us, to say short prayers, 
or exercise our thoughts in a way equivalent to 
this ; perhaps then*, are few persons in so high 
and habitual a state of piety, as not to find the 
benefit of it. If it took up no more than a 
minute or two, or even less time than that, it 
would serve the end I am proposing ; it would 
be a recollection, that we are in the Divine 
presence, and contribute to our being in the 
fear of the Lord all the day Imig. 

A duty of the like kind, and serving to the 
same purpose, is the particular acknowledg- 
ment of God when we are partaking of his 
bounty at our meals. The neglect of this is 
said to have been scandalous to a proverb, in 
the heathen world*; but it is without shame 
laid aside at the tables of the highest and the 
lowest rank among us. , 

* Cudwortb on the Lord's Supper, p. 8. Casaub. ia Athe- 
naeum. L. i. c. xi. p. '2^. Duport Prsl. in Theophrastum^ Ed. 
Needbam. C. ix. p. 335^ &e. 

D D 
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And as ]>arents should be admonished, and 
it should be pressed upon their consciences, to 
teach their children their prayers and catechism, 
it being what they are obliged to upon all ac- 
counts ; so it is proper to be mentioned here, 
as a means by wliich they will bring the prin- 
ciples ofChristianity often to their own minds, 
instead of laying aside all thoughts of it from 
weekVend to weekVend. 

General exhortations to piety, abstracted from 
the particular circumstances of it, are of givat 
use to such as are already got into a religious 
course of life ; but, such as are not, tliough 
they be touched with them, yet when they go 
away from church, they scarce know where to 
begin, or how to set about what they are ex- 
horted to. And 'tis with respect to religion, 
as in the common affairs of Hfe, in which n)anv 
things of great consequence intended, are yet 
never done at all, because they may be done at 
any time, and in any manner ; which would 
not be, were some determinate time and manner 
voluntarily fixed upon for the doing of them. 
Particular rules and directions then concern- 
ing the times and circumstances of performing 
acknowledged duties, bring rehgion nearer to 
practice ; and such as are really proper, and 
cannot well be mistaken, and are easily ob- 
served. Such particular rules in religion, 

prudently recommended, would have an influ- 
ence upon the people. 

All this indeed may be called form ; as every 
thing external in religion may be merely so. 
And therefore whilst we endeavour in these, 
^nd other like instances, to keep up the form 
of godlines^ amongst those who are our ,care 
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and over whom wc have any influence, we must 
endeavour also that this form be made more and 
more subservient to promote the power of it*. 
Admonish theni to take heed, that they mean 
what they say in tlieir prayers, that their 
thoughts and intentions go along with their ^ 
words, that they really in their hearts exert and 
exercise before God the affections they express 
with their mouth. Teach then), not that ex- 
ternal religion is nothing, for this is not true 
in any sense; it being scarce possible,but that rt 
will lay some sort of restraint upon a man^s mo- 
rals ; and 'tis moreover of good effect with re- 
spect to the world about him. But teach them 
that regard to one duty will in no sort atone for 
the neglect of any other. Endeavour to raise 
in their hearts such a sense of God as shall be 
an habitual, ready principle of reverence, love, 
gratitude, hope, trust, resignation, and obedi- 
ence. Exhort them to make use of every cir- 
cumstance, which brings the subject of religion 
at all before them ; to turn their hearts habitu- 
ally to him ; to recollect seriously the thoughts 
of his presence in whom they live and move 
and have their beings and by a short act of 
their mind devote themselves to his service. — 
If, for instance, persons would accustom them- 
selves to be thus admonished by the very sight 
of a Cuuiicii, could it be called superstition? 
Enforce upon them the necessity of making 
religion their priuci|)al concern, as what is the 
express condition of the Gospel covenant, and 
what the very nature of the thing requires^ 
Explain to them the terms of that covenant of 
mercy, founded in the incarnation^ sacrifice, 

* 3 Tim. iii. 5. 
D D 2 
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and intercession of Christ, together with the 
promised assistance of the Holy Ghost, not to 
supej'sede our own endeavours, but to render 
them effectual, The greater festivals of the 
Church, being instituted for commemorating 
the several parts ofthe Gospel History, of course 
lead you to explain these its several doctrines, 
and shew the Christian practice which arises out 
of them. And the more occasional solemnities 
of religion, as well as these festivals, will often 
afford you the fairest opportunities of enforcing 
all these things in familiar conversation. Indeed 
all affectation of talking piously is quite nause- 
ous : and though there be nothing of this, yet 
men will easily be disgusted at the too great 
frequency or length of these occasional admo- 
nitions. But a word of God and Rleigion 
dropped sometimes in conversation, gently, and 
without any thing severe or forbidding, in the 
manner of it ; this is not unacceptable. It 
leaves an impression, is repeated again by the 
hearers, and often remembered by plain well- 
disposed persons longer than one would think. 
Particular circumstances too which render men 
more apt to receive instruction, should be laid 
hold of to talk seriously to their consciences. 
For instance, after a man's recovery from a 
dangerous sickness, how proper is it to advise 
him to recollect and ever bear in mind, what 
were his hopes or fears, his wishes and resolu- 
tions, when under the apprehension of death ; 
in order to bring him to repentance, or confirm 
him in a course of piety, according as Ws life 
and character has been. So likewise the terri- 
ble accidents which often happen from riot and 
debauchery, and indeed almost every vice, are 
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occasions providentially thrown in your way 
to discourse against these vices in common 
conversation, as well as from the pulpit, upon 
any such accidents happening in your parish, 
or in a neighbouring one. Occasions and cir- 
cumstances of a like kind to some or other of 
these occur often, and ought, if I may so speak, 
to be catched at, as opportunities of conveying 
instruction, both public and private, with great 
force and advantage. 

Public instruction is also absolutely neces- 
sary, and can in no sort be dispensed with. But 
as it is common to all who are present, many 
persons strangely neglect to appropriate what 
they hear to themselves, to their own heart and 
life. Now the only remedy for this in our power 
is a particular personal application. And a per- 
sonal application makes a very different im- 
pression from a common, general one. It were 
therefore greatly to be wished, that every man 
should have the principles of Christianity, and 
his own particular duty enforced upon his con- 
science, in a manner suited to his capacity, in 
private. And besides the occasional opportuni- 
ties of doing this, some of which have been inti- 
mated, there are stated opportunities of doing 
it* Such, for instance, is Confirmation : and 
the usual age for Confirmation is that time of life, 
from which youth must become more and more 
their own masters, when they are often leaving 
their father's house, going out into the wide world 
and all its numerous temptations; against which 
they particularly want to be fortified, by having 
strong and lively impressions of religion made 
upon their minds. Now the 6lst Canon ex- 
pressly requires, that every minister that hath 
care of souls shaU use his best endeavour to pre- 
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pare and make able, as luany as he cau, to be 
confirmed ; which cannot be done as it ought 
without such personal application to each can- 
didate in particular as I am recommending. 
Another opportunity fordoing this is, when any 
one of your parishioners signifies his name, as 
intending for the first time to be partaker of 
the Communion. The Kubrick requires, that 
all persons, whenever they intended to receive, 
shall signify their names beforehand to the mi- 
nister; which, if it be not insisted upon in all 
cases, ought absolutely to be insisted upon for 
the first time. Now this even lays it in your 
way to discourse with them in private upon the 
nature and benefits of this sacrament, and en- 
force upon them the importance and necessity 
of religion. However I do not mean to put 
this upon the same foot with catechising youth 
and preparing them for confirmation; these 
being indispensable obligations, and expressly 
commanded by our capons. This private inter- 
course with your parishioners preparatory to 
their first communion, let it, if you please, be 
considered as a voluntary service to religion on 
your part, and a voluntary instance of docility 
on theirs. I will only add, as to this practice, 
thatitis regularly kept up by some persons, and 
particularly by one, whose exemplary behaviour 
iu every part of the pastoral office is enforced 
upon you by his station of authority and influ- 
ence in (this part* especially of) the diocese. 

I am very sensible, my brethren, that some 
of these things in places where they are greatly 
wanted, are impracticable, from the largeness 
of parishes, suppose. And where there is no 
impediment of this sort, yet the performance of 

* The Archdeaconry of Northumberland, 
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them will depend upon others, as well as upon 
you. People cannot be admonished or in- 
structed in private, unless they will permit it. 
And little will you be able to do in forming 
the minds of children to a sense of religion, if 
their parents will not assist you in it; and yet 
much lesSjif they will frustrate your endeavours, 
by their bad example, and giving encourage- 
ment to their children to be dissolute. The 
like is to be said also of your influence in rcr- 
forming the common people in general, in 
proportion as their superiors act in like manner 
to such parents ; and whilst they, the lower 
people I mean, must have such numerous 
temptations to drunkenness and riot every 
where placed in their way. And 'tis cruel 
usage we often meet with, in being censured 
for not doing what we cannot do, without, 
what we canpot have, the concurrence of our 
censurers. Doubtless very much reproach 
which now lights upon the clergy would be 
found to fall elsewhere, if due allowances were 
made for things of this kind. But then we, 
my brethren, must take care and not make 
mOre than due allowances for them. If others 
deal uncharitably with us, we must deal im- 
partially witli ourselves, as in a matter of con- 
science, in determining what good is in our 
power to do : and not let indolence keep us 
from setting about what really is in our power; 
nor any heat of temper create obstacles in the 
prosecution of it, or render insuperable such 
as we find, when perhaps gentleness and pa- 
tience would prevent, or overcome them. 

Indeed all this diligence to which I have 
been exhorting you and myself, for God for- 
bid I should not consider myself ^& mcJcoAs:^ 
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in all the general admonitions you receive from 
me; all this diligence in these things does in* 
deed suppose that we give ourselves wholly to 
them. It supposes, not only that we have a 
real sense of religion upon our own minds, but 
also, that to promote the practice of it in others 
is habitually uppermost in our thought and in- 
tention, as the business of pur lives. And this, 
my brethren, is the business of our lives, in 
every sei^se, and upon every account. T\^ the 
general business of all Christians as they have 
opportunity ; 'tis our particular business. Tis 
so as we have devoted ourselves to it by the 
most solemn engagements: as according to our 
Lord's appointment we live of the Gospel*; and 
as the preservation and advancement of reli- 
gion, in such and such districts, are, in some 
respects, our appropriated trust. 

By being faithful in the discharge of this our 
trust, by thus taking heed to the ministry we 
have received in the Lord that we fulfil zV-f-, we 
shall do our part towards reviving a practi- 
cal sense of religion amongst the people com- 
mitted to our care. And this will be the se- 
curest barrier against the efforts of infidelity ; 
a great source of which plainly is, the endea- 
vour to get rid of religious restraints. But 
whatever be our success with regard to others, 
we shall have the approbation of our con- 
sciences, and may rest ass^ured, that as to 
ourselves at least, our labour is not in vain in 
the Lord:}:. 

• 1 Cor. ix. 14. + Col. ir. 17. J 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
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